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PREFACE. 



" Evert year," eaid Southey, " adds to our ample 
stock of books relating to the manneTs of other natioos, 
and the conditioD of men in states and stages of society 
different from our own ; and of such books we cannot have 
too many." If this be granted, no apology will be needed 
hi the publication of the present volume. 

The labours of Mr Tumour * and Mr tJpham t iu the 
field of Ceylonese antiquities opened up materials for a 
continued history of a peculiar A^tic people for upwards 
of 200O years. The progress of that people to refinement, 
the causes of tfaeu- decline, and the effects of European 
interference, cannot, I flatter myself be without interest 
to a cultivated mind. The student of human nature will 
find that the History of Ceylon adds another to the argu- 
ments commonly adduced to prove that the character of 
a people is the natural result of its government, its laws 
and its religion. 

I cannot close these remarks without mentioning, that 
the present volume owes its origin to the advice of the 
gentleman to whom it is inscribed, and that without his 
assistance it could not have been completed. 

* Anthor of & tranglatlan at " tbe MahairaaH)." 

t Author of <■ The Sacrad and Hlitoiical Worki of Cejlou." 

COLOKBO, Cbtloh, 1S46. 
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NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 



The Author being reudeot in Ceyh)D, has not had an 
opportunity of revising the proof sheets of this work. The 
indulgence of the reader is therefore requested for any- 
errors of the press which may have escaped notice in the 
printing. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

GEOGBAPHICAL NOTICE OF CEYLON. 



Thk island of Ceylon lies between 6" 66' and 9" 50' 
north latitude, and between 60° 4' and 82° east longitude. 
Its climate, its vegetable, mineral, and marine riches have 
ever ranked it as one of the finest portione of the earth. 
In shape it faintly resembles a pear, and it has been ele- 
gantly compared to a pearl-drop &om the brow of India, 
It stretches about 270 miles in length, and has an average 
breadth of nearly 100. Its superficial extent is upwards 
of 24,600 miles, and its circuit 750. The Gulf of Manaar 
separates its north-eastern coast from the shores of the 
Continent, whilst on all the other sides it is washed by the 
Indian Ocean. The sea-shore is in general level and mo- 
notonous, but the greater part of the interior is diversified 
by mountains. These approach on the southern, eastern, 
and western ^des, to within about forty miles of the sea, 
whilst, in the northern part, the level district extends for 
about seventy or eighty. By the mouutuns on the one 
side, and the ocean on the other, the breezes which fan 
the island are kept continually cool, and the suffocating 
winds of the Continent are consequently imkuown. Few 
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countries enjoy the same variety of clunBtes as Ceylon, 
and, in consequence, few can exhibit the same variety of 
useful and ornamental plants. On the mountains the 
thermometer * frequently falls to 50", and is seldom above 
65°, whilst, on the coast, 80° or Sl° may be taken as an 
average. Its highest mountains reach an elevation of 
from six to eight Uiousand feet, and form a circular harrier 
to the interior, which rendered it impregnable to European 
arms for nearly three hundred years. Several rivers take 
their rise in the elevated district, of which the Mahsvelli- 
ganga, the Kalu-ganga, the Welawe, and the Guidora are 
the most considerable ; and although there is not a natural 
lake of any extent in the entire island, few countries are 
better provided with water. 

The sandy soil of the coast is admirably adapted for the 
growth of the cocoa-nut, and the cinnamon, with which 
the entire line of shore is almost literally covered. In the 
interior, magnificent forests clothe the mountains, contain' 
ing a variety of beautiful and useful trees, perhaps un- 
equalled elsewhere ; but the dark groves of satin, ebony, 
jack, suriya, areka-nuts, and banyan trees are gradually 
yielding before the axe of civilisation ; and where these 
ancient forests formerly stood for hundreds, possibly for 
thousands of years, the coffee shrub and the sugar-cane 
are now appearing. 
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CHAPTER L 



Pint >e)t1emenl of CeyloD — Ita rarioBS names — The Sunftjana — Qotamo 
Boddbu — Wijeya — FaudufrUB — AbbajD— Bebellion of Puidakabbftyo 
— Fuidukabhsyo'i reign — Qinatiiu — Hntuevo — TIho —ArrinU of 
Habiado and SangbamitUik —.Eitabllihnianl of Boddhlam— TIuo'i rn- 
Ugioiu ereetioBi. 

Thk desire of a renowned ancestry is not more common 
amongst iadividualB than the aasumption of the early cele- 
brity of tbeir forefathers amongst nations. The wild races 
of the west did not celebrate the heroic deeds of their early 
progenitors with more enthusiasm than do the more effemi- 
nate inhabitants of the east; and China and barbarous 
Europe, although bo difisimilar in customa, habits and natio- 
nal character, yet agreed in this. Kor does Ceylon differ 
from other nations in this respect. Every class of its inha- 
bitants, whether Ceylonese proper, Malabars or Moham- 
medans, is equally positive as to the extreme antiquity and 
early celebrity of the island which they inhabit. Thus the 
first assure us, that the successive regenerators of mankind 
— the long line of Buddhas — frequently resorted hither to 
instruct and elevate its debased inhabitants. The second 
assert, that here the supreme Vishnu vanquibhed bis ene- 
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mies, and that the favoured island was the scene of the 
beautiful Seeta's confiDement by Rawana, the Paris of 
eastern mythology. Nor are the third less certain, that 
here the human race had its primeval habitation, and that 
in Ceylon Adam first enjoyed his terrestrial Paradise, 
and subsequently endured his painful penance. 

Few nations can distinctly pomt to the period at which, 
and to the place from which, its aborigines arrived, and 
Ceylon is not of the number. ProbabiUty and tradition, 
however, equally point to the extremity of the Indian 
peninsula as the country whence it first derived its inha- 
bitants, and the striking resemblance between the Singbs 
or Rajpoots of the continent and the natives of the island 
may lend, if not certainty, at least additional probability, 
to the conjecture. But this is not the only conjecture on 
the subject; another, and that adopted by the Portuguese 
historians, asserts that China was the parent of the Cey- 
lonese, and that a vessel of that nation, wrecked upon the 
coast, was the origin of its inhabitants. " The Chinese," 
says Bibeiro, " having been, at a very remote period, the 
masters of Oriental commerce, some of their vessels were 
driven upon the coast near the district which they subse- 
quently termed Cbilau, the mariners and passengers saved 
^emselves upon the rocks, and, finding the islandfertile and 
prolific, soon established themselves upon it. Shortly after- 
wards the Malabars having discovered it, sent hither their 
exiles, whom they denominated Galas. The exiles were not 
long in mixmg with the Chinese, andfrom the two names one 
was formed, atfirst Chingalas, and afterwards Chingalais *." 
This fandful etymology, however, will not support the 
hypothesis ; as the more conmion and natural opinion de- 

* Hiitorie d» Hgba de Zeilui, Intradaeto. 
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rives the modern title of SiogalaB or Chingulus from the 
IndiaD King *, whom we shall soon find conquering it, and 
who was famed to have heen descended from a lion, 
(Suigha,) whence the name of the island and its inhabi- 
tants is BOW generally conceived to have been derived. 

The account of the Dutch historians, Baldsus f and 
Valentyn t differs somewhat from that of tbe Portuguese, 
and represents the Chinese ship as having given, not its 
inhabitants, but a sovereign to the island, the natives ha- 
ving very generously elected the captain of the vessel as 

* WlJejEU t BegchrfTiDg lui het groats en leer beroemde Eilaod 

Cejlon. Door PhElippus Beldeeiu. Folio, Anut. 1672. 

X The foUowIng ii the title of TalentjQ'i Tkluable ind eitnordingirT work, 
contAiDed in fire Tolamet folio, and u jet aDtruul&ted into Engligh : — 

" Kearljke beschiyiiDg Tan Cboioinuidel, Fegn, jLrrakan, Bengile, Mo- 
cha, van 't Nederlaadach camplotr in Perusn : en eenige fruje uiUieD tbd 
PerBepolis OTerbljfielen. Een nette benArTiing van Malaka, 't NederUndi 
conptoir op 't Eilaad Snmatr*, mjtagaden een wjdlaflige landbeBcbrrriDg 
TkD 't Eiland Cejian, en een net Terhail van de> lella kelzeren, en luken, 
tan onda bier ToergetoUsD ; all aok van 't Nederlands comptoir op de knit 
Tan Malabar, en Tan omen handet in Japan; en eindeljkeen beacbryving lan 
kaap der Qoede Hoope, en 't Biland Haoritius, met de laakeo tot alio de 
Tooraoemde rjken en UndsD beboorende. Met veel PrentTerbeeldlngen en 
lasdkaarten opgebeldert. Door Fnofoii Valentjn, Onlonga Bedienaar dei 
Goddeljken itoorda Id Amboina, Bioda eiu. Te Anuterdam b; Qerard 
Onder de Linden, 1TS6." 

" An accurate deaoription of Coromandel, Fegn, Arrakan, Beogal, Mocha, 
of the aettlement of tbe Dutch in Feriia, vith a ferr intereating particnlari 
of the niina of Penepolis. A detailed aooount of Malacca, tbe settlement 
of tlie Dutch in Sumatra, leilh an extetuivt gtographical accauat ofti* iilimd 
of C^Im ; ii* emperort and iti antiqailieM. Lattly, A deaeripUon of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the island Mauritiai, with Tarion* idddeoti of all 
these kingdoms and countriea. Embellisbed with illuatrationi. En. By 
Franfois TalentTn, late minister of the gospel In Amboina, Bauda, &c. Am- 
(taidan, 1726." 
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4 HISTORY OF CBYLON. 

their king, a tradition which may remind ue of the Manco 
Capac and Mama Ocollo of Peru *. 

If India was peopled before Ceylon, there can he little 
doubt but that, on the occupation of the entire line of coast 
on the continent, llie island which lay so near its southern 
extremity could not long be undiscovered, whilst its fer- 
tility, salubrity and richness, would make its discoveiy 
coeval with its occupation. When this discovery first 
took place, we have now no means of ascertaining ; and 
it is useless to search in the shallow waters of the imagi- 
nation, for what has long been lost in t^e ocean of anti- 
quity. 

Like most other countries, also, Ceylon has been de- 
scribed by a great variety of names. The earhest of these 
is most probably Lanka, (or Lanka-diva,) the Sanscrit 
and Pali name, altfaougb, from the manner in which the 
country eo designated was honoured by Buddha, the na- 
tives of India t of that persuasion assert, that the modem 
Ceylon is but an island adjacent to the ancient Iianka, 
which now exists no longer. 

To some of the Greeks it was known by the name of 
saMin, and the inhabitants ZoAw, but its most usual appel- 
lation amongst classical writers was Taprobane. Under 
this title it is mentioned by Dionysius}, as being famed 
for elephants ; by Strabo §, as being as large as Britain ; 
by Ovid J, as exceedingly remote ; by Plinylf, as the com- 
mencement of a new continent; by Ptolemy"*, as stretch- 
ing from north to south more than fifteen degrees ; by 
Pomponius Mela tt, as either a continent, or an immense 

* * BoberUon'i Americ*, book Til. t Colonal Tod. | Perlegetoi, 

T. &93. § Lib. li. \2t, 180. || Ex. Poiito, 5, 19. ^ Hlit. Nat. 
tL 89. ** Lib. Tii. c 4. tt De litn Orbii, lib. lil. c. T. 
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island ; and, finally, by Agathemerus *, as the largest of 
all islands. 

The authors of the west in the middle ages, such as 
Arminanus Marcelinus and Cosmas Judicopleostes, to- 
gether with the greater number of Orientals, called it 
Serindib, Serinduil, and Xux^ifii, from the latter of which 
it is probable the name of Zeilan or Ceylon has been de- 
rived. The natives, in their vernacular Singhalese, call it 
Siugali, whilst, in their more important Elu, Pali, or Saus- 
crit works, it is invariably styled Lanka. 

The earliest notice which Oriental literature affords us 
of this island, is that contained in the Kamayana, an epic 
poem, which celebrates the actions of Bawana and Kama ; 
the former king of Ceylon and southern India, who, ha- 
ving been insulted, and his relations abused by the latter, 
Prince of Yodhya or Oude, revenged himself by carrymg 
off Seeta, the beautiful wife of Bama. This eastern Helen 
being confined by her ravisher in the woody parts of the 
island, Kama, like another Menelaus, at once proceeded 
with a powerful army to revenge his wrongs, and again 
obtain possession of his lawful spouse. The poem we 
have just mentioned relates the mighty deeds of the fu- 
ture gods in verses, some of which would not disgrace 
Homer himself, and over which an additional interest 
hangs, when we reflect that it is probably the oldest epic 
in the world. The Singhalese annab fix the date of Ba- 
wana's death at 2387 b. c, whilst that eminent orientalist. 
Sir W. Jones, informs us that Rama about 1810 b. c. 
conquered Siian, a few centuries after the flood. At this 
early period, then, when the island was much more exten* 

* Lib U. 0. S, apitd HadMii. 
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sive than it now is, Rama, entering it with a numerous 
army, laid siege to Sawana's capital, (Sri Lanka-poora.) 
As, however, the sober pen of hi8tOT7 cannot receive ima- 
gination aa its guide, we can merely state, that after a 
tedious and bloody war of twelve years, Bawana was slain, 
and the triumphant Kama, happy in the renewed posses- 
sion of his lovely wife, left the conquered country to the 
care of Webeeshana, and returned to his native land *' to 
live a king, and die a god * debellata colebat India." ' 

Respecting the state of the island at this early period, 
we have no information at all amounting to certainty, 
being merely informed respecting Rawaua's capital, that 
it had many noble and extensive palaces, and that it was 
fortified with seven walls, protected and strengthened by 
numerous towers ; besides this, it was surrounded by a 
deep ditch supphed with water from the ocean. 

But the Lanka which then existed was not the Lanka 
of the present day. At that period, we are informed, it 
was an extensive region of some thousand miles in extent, 
since reduced by various inundations, and especially by 
one shortly after Rawana's deatfa, to its present size. 
Nor is it at all improbable that such inundations and gra- 
dual diminutions of the island may have taken place, since 
we know that an ancient city on the Coromandel coast of 
India, called Maha Balipoor is now half imbedded in the 
ocean ; a circumstance indisputably proving, that there at 
least, its destroying waves have been stealing from the 
land. Besides this, we also know, that Sri Lanka-poora, 
the meridian of the Eastern astronomers, was in 75° 63' 
east longitude, whilst the western extremity of the present 
island scarcely reaches 80°. Taking these things into 
consideration with the accounts of the early writers for- 
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merly meBtioned, it is no imaginary idea to assert, that 
tlie ancient I>aiika was a much more extensive country 
than the modem Ceylon. 

From this early period, 1800 years b. c, v/e must pass 
over, atone huge step, a period of nearly 1300 years*, 
during which we know nothing of the island except that 
at the end of that period it was inhabited by a gentle and 
luiwarlike people. 

Before proceeding, however, with the proper history of 
Ceylon at that period, we must say a few words in ex- 
planation of the religion about which we shall afterwards 
have so much to relate. 

Those who hold the tenets of Buddhism maintain, that 
at an inmieasurably remote period, during a time of 
wickedness and depravity, a man, supremely eminent by 
his exemplary virtues, nused himself to a degree of holiness 
far above that of otber mortals, and, prc^agating morality 
and piety by preaching, was finally translated to the su- 
perior regions, where he enjoys endless beadtude and in- 
finite happiness. Passing on through the lapse of ages, 
others gradually attained the same virtues, and finally ob- 
tained the same reward, at vastly remote periods of time. 
In this manner twenty-four Buddhas had passed away, 
filling up a space of many hundreds of thousands of years. 
At length, about 1800 years f after the wars of Rawana, 
the last and greatest regenerator of mankind appeared in 
the person of Gautama Buddha. This individual, the son 
of Suddbo-Lana), sovereign of Magadha, a part of north- 

' According to Sir W. Jones. 

t AccoT^ng to tbe chroDolog; of Cejlon. 

I Tnlgu tradition auerts that for tttvta moDtbi hii mother " aM-yx' 
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em India, lived there in Bubmiasion to his parents for aii- 
teen years, under the name of Prince Kumara or Sidd- 
harta. He then married *, and, living in peace vrith his 
wife till bis twenty-ninth year, at that period forsook her 
on the very day on which she produced their first-bom 
son. Having resolved on a life of penance and holiness, 
he remained for six years in the wilderness of Corawella, 
in the modem Bahar, subsisting on whatever the trees or 
the earth produced, occasionally aided by alms. Ha- 
ving, in this manner, thoroughly subdued bis passions, we 
are informed, that before agiun returning to the society of 
men, he had a fearful struggle with several demons, per- 
sonifications, as it would seem, of evil passions. Over 
these, however, he finally previuled ; and having fasted 
forty-nine days, proceeded on his mission of reforming the 
world and establishing his own deityship. ' He spent the 
remaining forty-five years of his life in propagating his 
doctrines and attaining the Buddhaship. The first region 
iu which his principles were openly propounded was that 
adjoining the modem Benares, where, having taken up 
bia residence in a grove, be dfuly taught bis numerous 
disciples those pure and excellent moral laws which dis- 
tmguish his religion from that of most other superstitions. 
Having thus assumed. the character>wluch future ages 
willingly assigned to him, he passed o^r to Ceylon, then 
inhabited t by a race called Takkhos, or evil spirits, at 
whose capital Mahawelligam, (neiar.ihe modern Bintume,) 
be propounded those doctrines' which the inhabitants of 
the island have ever since received as the revelations of 

' Some sccoanti allow bim »Uo 40,000 cononblDBi. Sie Vpham'i 
Buddhlit TnctM, p. 1!3. 

t Aoeording to CejlonsM hlitoT;. 
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the Almighty. At this period he waa distinguished by 
the appelktioH of Gautama Gotamo, or Gaudma Budd- 
ha*. From the circumstances related respecting the wars 
of Banta and Ravana, and particularly from the description 
given of Rawana's capital, we cannot suppose that even at 
that early period Ceylon was sunk into a state of barbarism, 
□or yet can we suppose that Gautama Buddha, a nian who 
evidently possessed great powers of mind, would have 
proceeded to an insignificant and barbarous island to pro- 
pagate his tenets ; but, on the other hand, how are we to 
suppose that Ceylon could have been civilised, when we 
learn, that at the period of Buddha's death, it was in- 
vaded by 700 men and conquered? Lest we should be 
thought to represent the bland as more advanced than it 
really was, at that early period, we think it right to call 
the reader's attention to the manner in which it was con- 
quered by Wijeya and his hand, which was not by open 
violence, but by policy, intrigue, and perfidy. 

The first visit of Buddha to Ceylon is distingmshed in 
the literature of that religion by many notable miracles. 

* Hb uniBi in differsnt comitrle* are moit nameions, tram whlcb will 
mt piMant be lelecled only tboae titnlira caoDected with their doctrine. 
Bf the J^ianeie ind Chiaeie he is termed Xaca-Baeja, alio Abbutto and 
Bato. Hig gpeclil nune Boodb, or Budha, or Badha, it often called 
BoDdh, Bod, Bot, and, by the ■rbltrBrr enbititDtJon of the B and P to the 
F, Fo or Fho, ariilng from obugei in the cognate letters of B, P, T and 
D ; the Biamaie call him Saman, Samana, Somon, nhenoe the SamaDesna, 
a Mrictly Buddbiat aect, deioribed by Clemeoi Aleiandrinoa, and strictly 
pracdnng the ucetia auiterltiea, lo conitanlly commended in the doctrine. 
Gaudma is the deilTatiie of Oodam, or Codom. In the celebrated inaerip- 
Hon found at Qdi^b Bahar, Bndlu is addressed as Saoya and Tbacar. 
AmaracMiha, the philologist and anppoied author of this iDtcripdan, baa 
eighteen names for Budfaa: Hunl, Saitri, Dherma Baja, 8«0J», 3inha, 
Saadhodana, be. — Moor's Hindoo Pantheon, Sd4. 
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At this period we are iDfoimed, he preached to the gods 
and devilB, driving those of the latter who were still ob- 
durate out of the island. 

At the expiration of five years spent in his native land 
of Dambadiva, (the modem Berar,) he again visited the 
garden of the east. On this occasion he acted the part 
of mediator between two rival princes who had deluged 
the country with blood in the course of their contentions. 
Great numbers were converted to his tenets on both oc- 
casions. 

A third and last time he visited it, three years after the 
former, at the request of one of the native princes, an 
evident proof that his doctrines were fast gaining ground 
on the minds of the people. On this occasion, he is sidd 
to have left the mark of bis foot on the mountain called 
Adam's Peak, an object of peculiar sanctity amongst his 
followers ". During these three visits, he had sat upon, 

* Tbia " faint eiaffgeration of a foolitep " hu been cUimBd by >11 tbe 
f&rioiu inhabiluita of CejIoD u a memorial intrlusicallj belonging to tbeir 
own religion. Thus, the Buddhists call it tbe impreuion of Buddba'i foot, 
the Haon or MobunmedBHa cbum it for Adam, (stating that it wu worn 
into tbe rock bj tin long-enduiing penance of oar great progenilar, who re- 
mained standing there on one foot for man; yeori,) whilst the Malabui 
amrt that Sirs planted the footstep. 

" Thti venerated memorial ii five feet leven incbee in lenglb, two feet 
■eien Inches In bmdtli, and the verj ilighl reaemblance which it has to Ihe 
sh^ie of a foot is gi<reD b; a margin of plaiter coloDred to resemble the 
rock ; it i> apon this moulding that the metal cs» which we bad seen at 
FalabadoDlla is fitted, before the naual time when pilgrims are eipected 
to arrife. A temple built of wood iarmonnls tbe rock, and ii relsiaed in 
Its elevated position bj man; strong iron ehalna fastened to the stone, and 
^so to tbe trees which groiT on tbe sleep sides of the cone." Forbes' Cejloo, 
vol. 1, eh. 6. 

The Inhabitants of Ue I ico eibibit '■ an immense block of porphjrj, call- 
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and thereby hallowed, sixteen places in Ceylon •, on all of 
which SMne remarkable structure was afterwards erected. 

Shortly before Buddha's death, Singhabahu, famed for 
having been descended from a lion, (whence his descend- 
ants obtained the patronymic of Singha,) had obtained the 
throne of the modem Bengal, then designated Wango. 
The eldest of his two sons, Wijeya, became a lawless 
character, and, attended by a train of followers as reckless 
as himself, committed numerous deeds of violence and 
wickedness. The people, wearied at length by bis re- 
peated misdeeds, loudly clamoured f<^ justice, and Sing- 
habahu, wiUmg to save his life, and yet afraid to oppose his 
subjects, sent him away with seven hundred followers to 
seek his fortune on the sea. 

Having unsuccessfully attempted a landing on the coast 
he proceeded to Ceylon, and landed in a district subse- 
quently called Tampabansir, near the modem town of 
Putlam. 

This event is stated by the Ceylonese historians to have 
occurred in the same year as the death of Gotam, (b. c. 
543,) but there is sufKcieiit reason for supposing that the 
one is antedated, and the other postdated, in order to 
make an unnecessary coincidence t- 

■d ' PiedrB del Moii*.niha,' " irMch Ihej affinn to hsTe been indented b^ 
Monteziuna's foot fi'Dm eitreme preunre, after lerere fstigae. Tbii itone, 
like the ganunit of Adun'a Peak, hu (.natural indentation, " wnuewhat re- 
MmUing the print of a naked fooL" — Ljan'i " Bepnblia of JUeilso," toL 1. 
p. 3S4. 

* Raja Batnacari, chap. 1, wo. 4. 

t Thb sppean troia the hct of BTer; other Baddhlst naUon augniDg a 
date preiiaoa to lOOO B. o. for tJie death of Gotuno, except Cejlon, 
ProfewOT WilfOD In the Oriental Magaiine for 1 SSS, qaotei eleren authori- 
tlei, OTorj one of wMch makei the era of Buddha more tbta 1000 ■. c. 
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On his arrivsl in the ishuid, Wijeya conducted himself 
with moderation and craftiness. He formed an alliance 
with a native princess named Euwani, and hy this means 
insinuated himself into the favour of the reigning sore^ 
reigns or petty goTeniors. Be was not long, however, in 
unmasking his designs, and his wife was not averse to 
aid him in their eKecutioQ. By her infiuence be and lus 
followers were introduced, (probably disguised,) to the 
marriage feast of one of the superior chiefs of the island, 
and in the midst of die revels, rising upon their entertain- 
ers, unsuspicious, as they were, of danger or treachery, 
Wijeya and his band succeeded in ridding themselves <^ 
those who could alone oppose his projects. 

The authority of the invader gradually spread through- 
out the island, and in a short time it was recognised over 
all the inhabited part of the country. 

But theinfamousKuwani was not long allowed to reap 
the fruits of her perfidy iu peace. Wijeya soon became 
disgusted with her, and, having resolved on obtaining a 
more noble consort, .dispatched an embassy to the king of 
Pandi *, requesting his daughter in marriage. The em- 
bassy was successful, Ruwani was repudiated, and, with 
a large train of female attendants, the princess arrived up- 
on the island. An effort was made by the rejected queen 
to revenge her disgrace, but it was totally unsuccessful, 
and ended in her death. 

In the district where Wijeya had first landed, he found- 

the urliesE being 133S, and the laMst 1027. Moat of tlxM Koaont* igrea 
In filing It at aboat lOSS B. c. 

* Pandi WW compoied of the lontbenl provliKwi of tbs Penbuola of In. 
dia : of « bicb Hadora wa« tb« oqiital. Tnmonr'a Ep{tom« of Csjloneta 
Blrtorj, 
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ed a dtf called Tamana *, doubtless intending it to be the 
capital of bis successors. In this, bovever, he was dis- 
appointed ; for, on bis death, which took place after a long 
and prosperouB reign of tbirty-eigbt years, dying childless, 
his prime minister Upatissa, haTing ascended the throne 
temporarily, ' removed the seat of government to a city 
founded by himself, and called after his own name. 

Shortly before bis death, Wijeya, perceiring that the 
hJT kingdom which be bad so unjustly obtained was about 
to depart from his house, bad sent an embassy to his 
father, requesting his younger brother to be sent as his 
successor.. In the meantime, however, Singbabahu had 
died and left his throne and kingdom to his second son 
Sumitto, who, willing to preserve the possession of Ceylon 
in bis own family, sent bis youngest son, Panduwasa, to 
assume its crown. 

On the arrival of Panduwasa, Upatiaso surrendered to 
bim the sovereignty, having possessed it but for a single 
year. 

Like his uncle Wijeya, be sent to the continent for a 
consort, and obtmned a cousin of Gautama Buddha for 
his wife. She, accompanied by thirty-two attendants and 
six brothers, arrived in Ceylon, and was immediately 
raised to the throne. The six brothers dispersed them- 
selves over the island, and founded principalities, some 
of which afterwards, on numerous occasions, attempted 
to shake off the yoke of the descendants, of Panduwasa. 

The chief of the cities which were founded by these 
brothers, and those to which we shall afterwards have 

* Tbe ruioB of tbii tbtj ancisDt citj htTe b«en diuof ered uid deuirlbed 
bj that iadebtigRble Uboarsr in the fitld of Cejlooeis titsratuTS, — Mr S. 
Cuie Cluttj. Fid^ Jonrul of the Bojal Aiistin Sodety for Mr; 1841. 
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most frequedUy to refer, were Rofaona, by a prince of tbe 
same name, a city and district which afterwards became 
the fertile source of tumults and seditions ; Anuradha- 
poora, founded by Anuradba, afterwards tbe capital ; and 
Wijittapoora, founded by 'W^jitta, celebrated for tbe 
siege it underwent during tbe wars of Elala EUid Dutug^- 
mono, in the second century before Christ *. 

During this reign a large tank and palace are sud to 
have been constructed at Anuradhapoora, tbe former 
being tbe first of those remarkable structures mentioned 
in the Singhalese annals. 

Panduwasa, after a prosperous reign of thirty years, 
died in peace, 474 b. c, leaving ten sons and one 
daughter, the eldest of the former, Abhayo, succeeding 
to tbe government. 

Abbayo'e reign was distivbed by the jealousy of his 
brothers, and by the ambition and rebellion of his nephew, 
Paodukabhayo, the son of Panduwasa's daughter, Unman- 
sit. Certfun Brahmins having prophesied that the son of 
this princess should destroy his uncles and dethrone the 
king, his brothers wished her to be put to death. This, 
however, Abhayo refused, but consented to have her con- 
fined alone to prevent tbe prediction from being fulfilled. 
The old proverb respecting love and locks was in this 
case verified. A nephew of Panduwasa having seen tbe 
princess, who is represented as having been exquisitely 
beautiful, found means to carry on a correspondence with 
her, which, being intimated to the king and his brothers, 
they consented to the marriage, resolving that should the 

*Habair*iuo, dufi. ix. B«j*iislU, put i.p. 17S. MrUpham'i Tiuia- 
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offspring prove a son it should be immediately put to 
death. Unmansit (also called Chitta, and TJnmada 
Chitta,) found means to deceive them ; and, having ob- 
tained a female infant lately born, by the substitution 
saved the life of her son Fandukabhayo. 

The brothers of the reigning monarch having at length 
heard of the deception, used their utmost endeavours to 
put the dreaded youth to death, but, failing, tbey doubt- 
less brought about by their hatred the fulfilment of the 
prophecy which they feared. 

Pandukabhayo was taken under the protection of a 
wealthy Brahmin named Pandulo, and, being supplied 
with the " sinews of war" by him, levied an army and en- 
trenched himself in some fastnesses near the Mahawelli- 
gama river. 

From this position his uncles, the generals of Abhayo'a 
army, were unable to dislodge him, and he remained here, 
in consequence, seemingly content with that partial suc- 
cess, for tova years. At the end of that period his oppo- 
nents endeavoured to anticipate and prevent his future 
advance, by erecting a fortification on the Dhumarrakho 
mount£un, (probably the present Dumbara peak, near 
Kandy.) This proceeding seems to have irritated the 
pretender to the throne more than their former attacks. 
He immediately left his entrenchments, marched towards 
those of the adversary, and, after a short conflict, succeed- 
ed in carrying them, obliging the royal army to recross 
the river with precipitation. 

A singular apathy seems to have possessed Pandukab- 
hayo immediately after bis successes. Instead of march- 
ing direct upon the capital he remained in the fortifica- 
tions, which be had just taken, for two years, wasting 
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that period in idleness, which, had he acted with decinoB, 
would have sufficed to gain lum the Bovereignty. 

In tlie meantime Abhayo, fearing the result of the con- 
flict, sent a secret embassy to bim, proposing that be should 
reign over that part of the kingdom which he already pos- 
sessed, and that thus a partition of the island should be 
made into two sOTereignties. Of the answer of Fanda- 
kabbayo to this proposal we are not informed, but, from 
the rage of his uncles when they heard of the proposal, we 
may conclude that it was likely to prove ^rourable. They^ 
more offended perhaps that the embassy had been sent 
urithout their apprtyoal, than that it vaaa sent, revenged the 
neglect of Abhayo by dethroning him and conferring the 
sovereignty on their brother Tisso. 

Tiseo's advancement to the government, however, was 
but the prelude to his dethronement. Pandukabhayo once 
more took active measures to bring about the desired con- 
summation, and, being assisted by the aborigines or yakk- 
hos, at length succeeded in utterly destroying the army 
of his uncles, and in putting eight of the most violent of 
them to deatl). Thus, after along and tedious struggle 
of seventeen years, he at length ascended that throne 
which had, during all that period, been the object of his 
aspirations, b. c. 437. 

It has been before noticed that the town of Anuradha- 
poora, at this time an inconsiderable village, had been 
founded by one of the brothers-in-law of Panduwasa ; 
hither the new monarch removed the seat of govemmmt 
from Upattssa, and, by his improvements and exertions, 
made it a capital not unworthy of the rich and beautiful 
Lanka. 

Nor was Pandukdhhayo unmindfiil of those by whose 
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asBistance be had been enabled to reacb tbe elevation wbicb 
he desired. Chando, a son of tbe rich Brahmin who for- 
merly supplied him with money and troops, he rused to 
the rank of a chief minister ; his uncle Ahhayo, to whom 
he was indebted for life and protection, he appointed to 
the sovereignty of the capital, a step equally judicious and 
politic ; for, whilst it gave him an employment of honour 
and emolument, it, at the same time, kept him continually 
under the eye of tbe monarch ; the .Yakkhos, who bad be- 
friended him in bis struggle for the throne, he supported 
in dignity and honour from tbe public revenues, and thus, 
by granting his favour to all who deserved it, he establish- 
ed more firmly his own' dominion and made his persou an 
object of attachment to all. 

The improvements and exertions of. the .king were not, 
however, confined to .selfish motives. ■ He constructed 
these large and . capacious tanks, the Jaya, Abhaya, and 
Gamim tanks — structures of the first utility in a tropical 
country: like Ceylon. The embellishment and civic juris- 
diction of his capital seem to have occupied much of his 
Mtentiou ; be appointed five hundred people of tbe lower 
classes to attend to the cleanliness of the city ; two 
hundred others took charge of it at night, whilst one 
hundred and fifty others superintended tbe burial of the 
dead and their removal from tbe city to tbe cemetery 
wluch his foredght had provided for their interment. He 
caused " Uie whole island to be divided into villages, fields 
and gardens, and caused the lake Bengaw Waiwa to be 
inclosed •. This lake, the Singhalese history called Raja- 
wali informs us, was eighteen leagues in length, and that 
along the sides of it he caused stone pillars to be set up, 
* Ra]» BMOHMi, «h*l). il. p. 99. 

n,, .,,,,C00'^|C 
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which pillars were engraTen with the figures of lioos * (the 
animal, from which, as we formerly noticed, the royal race 
was fabled to have been descended.) 

These are the scanty accounts which the native annals 
afford us of this eventful and highly important reign, one 
which must hare left its effects, from the improvements 
made, to the moat distant period ; and one distinguished 
as well by its extraordinary length, as by its peace, happi- 
ness, prosperity and renown. 

Respecting the successor of Pandukabhayo there b some 
slight confusion. In most of the native chronicles, that 
king is represented as having associated his son Qanatissa 
with himself in the government ; but it would seem more 
probable that Ganatissa succeeded his father, and, as the 
lUjawali asserts, reigned for thirteen years, being suc- 
ceeded by his son Mutasewo, who, however, is generally 
represented as the son and successor of Pandukabhayo. 
This last assertion seems quite inconsistent with the ac- 
counts which we have received of the length of their re- 
spective reigns. Pandukabhayo is stated to have reigned 
seventy years, whilst his son Mutasewo succeeds and reigns 
sixty years, a period of time quite inconsistent with the 
ordinary duration of human life. By interposing the reign 
of Ganatissa, the difficulty, if not removed, is at least 
greatly diminisfaed. 

Of the reign of Ganatissa we are left altogether igno- 
rant, and in that of his successor, Mutasewo, nothing is 
mentioned, save that he constructed aroyal garden, named 
Mahamego, so called from a very heavy shower of rain 
which occurred at the period when it was being laid out. 
This garden was provided with all kinds of fruit and flower, 
* Pvi 1, p. 182. 
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bearing trees in the utmost profusion. Although we sre 
thus left in ignorance of the actions of Mutasewo, we may 
reasonably conclude, that the energetic and excellent reign 
of Pandukabbayo would cause his immediate successors 
to reign in happiness and peace over prosperous subjects, 
and this may account for the silence of the native chroni- 
cles respecting the reigns of his son and grandson. 

Mutasewo left ten sons and two daughters, of whom 
Tisso was chosen as the most worthy to succeed him. He 
is represented as an exceedingly pious prince, and, on this 
account, was sumamed Devananpiatisso, that is, Tisso the 
delight of the devos *. On his succession to the throne, 
many wonderful miracles are related to have occurred, 
such as, that the precious gems and stones formerly buried 
in the earth rose to the surface by their own energy; 
treasures also rose from the ocean and cast themselves on 
the shores of Lanka, on account of the piety of its monarch ; 
bamboos reared themselves from the earth bearing gems, 
precious metals, and flowers of the richest and most de- 
lightful hues ; with a host of other wonders equally extraor- 
dinary and equally true. 

What was the state of religion in Ceylon at this period 
we cannot positively state ; but as we know Wijeya to 
have been a relation of Gautama Buddha, we cannot sup- 
pose that he would have been ignorant of the Buddhist 
faith; nor is it consistent with the general practice of 
human nature to imagine, that be would bave neglected 
to inculcate such a religion on his followers, when he was 
aware how much credit it reflected on himself. On these 
accounts, as well as &om the favourable reception which 

* Tb* d**a« are tbe ba»eal; ipiriw or ougela of Baddbltm. 

n ■ >^.OOl^lc 
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the author of that religion met witb himself, when he 
visited Ceylon, it seems erroneous to state that Bnd<lhism 
was first introduced duriug the reign of Tisso. Such, 
however, is the general assertion of European writers on 
the subject. 

The religion of the aborigmes of the country, (doubtless 
the ancestors of the present Yeddahs,) seems to have been 
a superstition of the most low and debasing kmd, consist- 
ing merely of propitiating rights offered to evil demons, 
and of the worship of serpents. However revolting, or 
however absurd a religion may be, yet the history of the 
world assures us, that it will never want professors and 
apologists ; and thus the fact, that such a religion <Ud pre- 
vail after Buddha's death in this island, is very far from 
being a proof that t^he great majority of its inhabitants did 
not profess that of the Indian saint. The very fact of 
Buddha's invitations to the island, of the reverence with 
which he was treated, and of the honour paid to the relica 
which he left *, shews us that his religion bad taken a deep 
hold on the minds of the native chiefs and their subjects 
even at that early period. 

Considering it then as altogether improbable that the 
mission which came from India during Tisso's reign had 
for its object the promulgation of Buddhism for the first 
Ume in Ceylon, we must suppose that, although Buddhism 
existed previously in the island, yet that it was in such a 
corrupt and unsystematic form, as to render its establish- 
ment on a pr-oper footing expedient and necessary. 

-Tisso, being an intimate friend of Dammasoko, king of 
Damhadiva or Maghada, ' sent to him a valuable present 

* Tliadlgobah of Kulsu;, litiutcd fonr mile* tMtn Colombo, WMoreeted 
b; U» Takkhoi to flnihrina & throne on wbicb Bnddbu hlmielf bkd nt. 
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of gems and fruits, borne by four of tbe cbief men of 
Ceylon, viz. Maha Aritto, as tbe chief of tbe misBion, the 
Bralmiin of tbe Hali mountain, Malla, the minister of 
state, and Tisao, the chief accountant. These embarking 
near tbe modern Jafina, reached Dambadiva in seven 
days, and, proceeding directly towards tbe capital, pre- 
sented tbe gifts to the king. Dbammasoko, desiTous of 
reciprocating the friendship of Tisso, received his ambas- 
Badors with great honour, and sent them back, accom- 
panied by ambassadors of his own, laden with gifts. An 
enumeration of the gifts which he sent, as related in the 
Mahawanso *, may not be uninteresting, — a diadem, sword 
of state, a royal parasol, golden slippers, an ornament for 
tbe head, a golden anointing vase, water taken from tbe 
sacred Ganges, asbestos towels, and many other articles 
of less note. The pious Dhammasoko accompanied his 
costly presents with an advice to Tisso " to take refuge 
in Buddbo, bis religion and his priesthood." The king of 
Dambadiva did not content himself, however, with merely 
sending such a message to his contemporary. He had, 
at this period, a son named Mabindo, a prince of great 
piety and virtue, and a priest of Buddbo ; he, sent forth 
by bis father, departed to tbe favoured Lanka, to esta- 
blish there, on a. permanent and firm footing, the religion 
to which he bad devoted bis life. 

His reception by Tisso was, in tbe highest degree, en- 
couraging. That king not only treated bim with kind- 
ness and respect, but also complied with all his requestSr 
and gave him the most convenient places in which be 
could preach. But the chronicles of Buddhism are not 

* Chftp. li. Air TaiDonr'i TmuUtioD. . 
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content with merely giving to its apostle every opportu- 
nity and convenieDce in preaching its goBpel ; they also 
ascribe to him the power of working miracles, such as 
flying through the air, finding out by instinct the places 
hallowed by the presence of the Buddhos, making the 
earth quake, and such like. He at length established 
himself in the pleasure garden (Mahamego) constructed 
by Tisso's fether, and there, to vast multitudes of bearers, 
be propounded the doctrines of Buddho, ordained priests, 
and established ceremonies. 

It is not to be supposed that the female sex would have 
been behind ^e other in enthusiasm at such a time. 

They came in crowds to hear the divine messenger, 
and, headed by the king's sister-in-law, they demanded 
to be made priestesses of the faith of Buddho. Mahindo 
professed himself unable to comply with theii- demand ; 
at the same time informing them that, in the capital of his 
father's kingdom, there was a celebrated priestess, named 
Sangbamittha, who was also his sister. Her, he added, 
they might induce to come, by an embassy despatched for 
that purpose. Aritto, the minister of Tisso, was, in con- 
sequence, a second time despatched to Dambadiva, and 
having communicated to the priestess the wish of Ma- 
hindo, awaited her resolution. She immediately repeated 
the message of her brother's ambassador to the king, and 
he, deeply lamenting the loss of his son, would have dis- 
suaded her, with parental tenderness, fram the enterprise. 
His words on the occasion were affecting. *' Honoured 
priestess and daughter," said he, *' bereft of thee, and se- 
parated from my children and grandchildren, what conso- 
lation will be left wherewith to alleviate my profound af- 
fliction." Sanghamittha's devotion to her religion was, 
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however, greater than her affecUon for her aged parent. 
She repreeented to him the necessity there wae for obey- 
ing her brother's injunctions, the good that might be done, 
and the injury which might be inflicted on their religion 
by her refusal. With a heavy heart the monarch re- 
signed his daughter, and she, taking with her a branch of 
the trees which was sacred to Buddha*, proceeded to 
Ceylon. This branch which accompanied her was a gift 
of the very highest importance ; it was placed in a vessel 
highly ornamented for the purpose, and numberless mi- 
racles, which occurred on its passage, attested the divine 
protection. The vessel bearing it, we are informed, skim- 
med briskly over the water by the power of its protector ; 
for nearly twenty miles on every side the water was hushed 
to stillness ; flowers were scattered on its path in rich pro- 
fusion, whilst the enchanting melodies of heavenly and 
seraphic music wafted the sacred vessel on its course. 

Such is the picture Buddhists hand down to us of the 
removal of a branch of their deity's sacred tree irom the 
Ganges to Lanka. Nor was its reception in Ceylon less 
honoured or less miraculous. With all the magniflcence 
and ceremony which the magniflcent and ceremonious Tisso 
could exhibit, the sacred branch was conveyed from the 
sea^shore to Anuradhapoora, whilst Sanghamittha, its 
hearer, (we are left to suppose,) merely mingled with the 
crowd, all their attention and all their thoughts being oc- 
cupied with the hallowed relic. 

The ceremonies and offerings being concluded, Sang- 
hamittha entered upon the office of ordaining and convert* 

* The bo-tree. Each Buddho Bttnined the heaTeoI]' itite trbitrt re- 
potiDK under a tree which aftersudi 1}«CUS« iMsred to him. That of 
Gotuno wu the ods meDtloDed, 
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ing with zeal and success. Numbers of devoted females, 
headed by the queen, presented themselves as catuUdates 
for the female priesthood. Nunneries were eBtablished, 
and, at length, Sanghamittha, satisfied with the amount of 
her labours and their effects, retired to spend the remain- 
der of her life in seclusion and retirement, devoting her- 
self to the exercise of her religious duties. 

Thus, by the united exertions of Mahindo and his sister 
was Buddhism firmly rooted in Ceylon, and, as a plant in 
a congenial soil, Sourished luxuriantly. Dagobahs and 
wihares * were erected ; rock temples and priest's cham- 
bers overspread the island, and every means were taken 
to root the religion of Buddho ^t and deeply in Ceylon. 

The chi^f of the reUgious structures erected during 
TisBo's reign were Toeparamaya dagobah, sixty-eight 
rock temples, with thirty-two priest's chambers, on a 
mountfun called Mihintallai, the Maha wihare (or great 
temple,) the Issaramooni wihare, the Sailarchetiya dago- 
bah, and the Tbso-ramaya dagobah and wihare, besides 
a large tank or reservoir named Tisso-wewa — structures, 
the remains of which assure us that Ceylon was at this 
early period arrived at no inconsiderable degree of civili- 
sation and refinement. 

The remiuning events in the reign of Tisso are few and 
unimportant. Anula, bis queen, dreading lest the king's 
brother, Mahanaya, would usurp the kingdom on his death, 
to the exclusion of her infant son, attempted to poison 
him, by sending a present of a poisoned fruit. Tisso's 
son was, at the period, residing with his uncle, and being 

* Both of theae ne religiooi itracturai, tlia former, howersr, being 
built marelj to BUbriDe a relic, tha latMr beiog t, plana of wonhi'p, coo- 
taining Idoli, &c. 
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by him unwitdiigly offered the intended instrument of bis 
own death, the youUi ate it and died. Mahanaga, fearing 
the resentment of the Royal Family, fled to the nild south- 
ern division of the island, called Bohona, and there founded 
a subordinate priDcipallty, called Magama, carrying with 
him, at the same dme, a firm reliance on the religion of 
Buddho. 

In this reign also an encroachment of the sea is record- 
ed, on the western coast, which submerged nearly fifty 
miles of country in a direct line east and west, inundating 
upwards of nine hundred villages of fishermen, and four 
hundred belonging to the pearUdivers. Such a subsi- 
dence of the land cannot surely be considered as entirely 
imaginary, however we may suppose that it is exaggera- 
ted ; and the numerous inundations which the Singhalese 
annals and traditions relate will easily account for the 
apparently absurd statements of its size at more remote 
petiods. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Uttsjo — Deaths of Mkhindo and SanghamittliB — M'abaiewo — Snratiua — 
BebeUion af Sena and Gatika — Aiila— lararioD of EUla— Birth and 
;oulh of GMmono — His yn,i vith EUla — Hs obtaioi the lOTereigntj — 
Hii religious erectiona — Hia celebrity and de&th — Salt's romaotic love^ 
Skidatisio — Toohl and LaJminitiuo — Kalnna — Wtlagambahu — Inrarioii 
of the Malal»n — BsbelUnn of the prince ot Bobona — Walagambaba flies 
— is reetored — The doctrinei of Buddfaism committed to Triting — Mk- 
hachula — Chora Naga and Ma wickednew. 

Before investigatiDg the etate of Ceylon during the pe- 
riod whose history we have jiist related, it will, perhaps, be 
better to carry that history down to the Christian era, and 
then, i-eviewing it under the Singha race, observe the evi- 
dences these exhibited respecting its civilisation, manners, 
religion and government. The pious and devoted Tisso 
was, after a prosperous reign of forty years, succeeded by 
his brother, Utteya, (b. c. 266.) As the Buddhist his- 
torians of this early period filled the account of Tisso's 
reign with the acts and sayings of Mahindo, so, during 
that of his successor, little else is recorded than that in 
the eighth year of it the great Mahindo died, " a lumi- 
nary," as one account states, '* like imto the divine teacher 
(Gautama) himself, in dispersing the darkness of sin in 
Lanka." 

The description of his funeral solenuiities is, like every 
other event connected with him, described with much 
circumstantiality. The king, overpowered with grief, had 
the body embalmed in scented oil ; it was then placed in 
a golden coffin, filled with exquisite perfumes ; this coffin 
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was again encased in one of sandal vood. Having been 
then placed on a gorgeous hearse, it was borne, accom- 
panied by an immense proceBsion, tbrough the streets of 
Anuradhapoora in silence and grandem-, until, finally, ha- 
ving reached the Mahawihare, it wag there deposited, and, 
amidst the tears of a whole nation, the funeral pile was 
hghted by the king himself. 

Mabindo was followed in the ninth year of Utteya's 
reign by his sister, Sanghamittba, who, in the enjoyment 
of a good old age, " was taken by the Lord, whom she 
had imitated, to exchange an earthly priesthood for a hea- 
venly paradise *." 

Mo one, who regards for a moment the lives of Ma- 
hindo and Sanghamittba, can possibly doubt their extreme 
devotion to the principles which they had embraced. The 
one resigned a kingdom for a priesthood, the other left 
fnends, relatives, wealth and comfort, to propagate her 
opinions in a foreign land with which she was otherwise 
unconnected. Nor do we find, in the characters of these 
amiable enthusiasts, any thing of that overbearing priestly 
pride, so common to those who unagme themselves the 
bestowers of heaven upon their unworthy fellow-mor- 
tals ; they assumed neither the political influence of a 
Wolsey, nor tbe insolent haughtiness of a Thontas 
a-Becket. 

Mabindo continued to act as he had done at first ; that 
is, went about preaching the mild tenets of Buddhism, 
and doing good of no despicable character, in establishing 

* Absorption into tlie diTiae principle of all thinga appa&ri to be tbe 
pindiie of Baddhiim, From It* extreme mjetleiim, and fVoni the ambi' 
BDoni term* In wblch it ti fireqaentlj deecribed, nuui; b»*e been led to be- 
lieve that It I» a n«re nonentitr. 

b2 
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these tenets where beastly ignorance, and the most gro* 
veiling Buperetitdon had before reigned. Ssnghamittba* 
on the other hand, when she had fulfilled the object of her 
mission, by ordmniog the numerous baud of females who 
offered themBelves as candidates for the priesthood, re- 
treated, as befitted her sex and character, to a retired 
station, where, in the practice of the precepts which her 
brother preached, she presided over a convent of female 
devotees, who, like herself bad abjured the world, its va- 
nities and sins- 
There is something surpassingly engaging in this amiable 
picture of a brother and sister (and these, too, the son and 
daughter of a powerful monarch,) leaving their native land 
to propagate what they believed to be the truth amongst 
a foreign people, and there devoting their lives, their 
energies and their talents, to win this nation from the 
paths of error into the ways of truth. 

Utteya reigned ten years, during which nothing is re- 
corded but the death of the apostles of Dambadiva. The 
Mahawanso has a curious reflection on his death, which 
b perhaps worthy of our notice. The purport of it is, 
that if man would but reflect on the " irresistible, relent- 
less, and all-powerful nature of death," instead of sighing 
on earth for a hopeless immortality, he would, by contem- 
plating his speedy end, be led into a virtuous hne of life, 
and thus, that virtue upholding him, be would, in reality, 
obtain the only eternity allowed to him *. 

Scanty as the record of Utteya's reign is, that of his 
successor, which also extended to ten years, is yet more 
brief. Mahasewa, the younger brother of Utteya, ascended 

* Cb^tter XX. Conclaticn. 

,:..: ..,,, Google 
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the tlirone 256 b. c. He erected a beautiful wihare in the 
eastern quarter of Aiiuradhapoora, which rivalled, as the 
historian informs us, the queen of beauty ( Angana) herself. 
SuratisBO his successor, a prince eminent for his piety, 
erected numerous temples in the provinces, but committed 
a fatal error in taking into his service two Malabar chiefs 
named Sena and Gutika. These princes were at the head 
of a body of mercenary cavalry, which Suratisso took into 
his service in a period of profound peace. What his ob- 
ject might have been in this st«p we cannot determine ; 
but whether he was actuated by a desire to keep in awe 
the tributary chiefs, or merely instigated by a principle of 
foolish and extravagant pride, we know that the step was 
the cause of great evil and bloodshed, — immediately, by 
ihe murder of Suratisso himself by the two adventurers, 
and remotely, it is probable, by creating in the Malabars 
a desire of obtaining settlements in the rich and beautiful 
Lanka. That this desire was the pernicious source of in- 
numerable evils, and of much bloodshed, the subsequent 
history will most abundantly prove. 

Not a ayUable is recorded respecting the reign of Sena 
and Gutika, which was prolonged to twenty-two years, 
save that, with extraordinary good fortune, they maintuned 
peace between themselves ; and although they bad ob- 
tuned the crown by injustice and murder, yet their suc- 
ceeding acts were those of just and excellent princes. 

Having for that long period enjoyed a peaceful throne, 
the two princes were at length dethroned and put to death 
by a member of the royal family named Asela. 

In the meantime the evil effects of Suratissa's ill- 
advised measure became apparent. Elala, a Malabar 
prince, who came from the kingdom of Sollee, on the 
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Coromandel coast, having, we majr suppose, heard of the 
BucceBS of Sena and Gutika, resolved to try hia fortune 
in the aame field. Having arrived, with a great army, at 
the mouth of the Mahavelli-ganga river, he there landed 
hie troops, and marched directly upon the capital. There 
he was met by Asela, who, without success, disputed his 
entrance. Elala was victorious j and, having ascended the 
throne, found little difficulty in getting his authority ac- 
knowledged by the native chiefs. Respecting the reign 
of Elala two very opposite accounts have reached us : 
The one representing him as an impious monster, who 
destroyed, without remorse, the temples erected by his 
predecessors, and who reigned in injustice and cruelty * : 
The other admitting, indeed, that he destroyed many 
temples, and that he was not a follower of Buddbu, but 
still cUuming for him the character of a good and just 
prince who administered the laws with impartiality and 
justice f. Perh^s these conflicting accounts wilt not 
surprise us so much, when we recollect, that, with the 
historians who present to us the dark character of Elala, 
to be a heretic and a monster of iniquity were inseparable 
characters. In his reign it came to pass, says one histo- 
rian, that the holy and beautiful city of Anuradhapoora 
became a sepulchre filled with filth and corruption. The 
holy temples were not only overthrown, but were also 
made seats of defilement and profanation ; the images of 
Buddha were destroyed ; and the wicked savages re- 
sembled ravenous wild beasts more than men. Another 
account states that he kept his army to destroy the 

' BaJB B&tnaoui, clup. ii. p, 37. Bqanali, part li, p. 18B, Uphun'a 
TrtDilUioii, 

f Uahawuio, ch«p. xzL— Mr Tarnonr'i TmuUtioa. 
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temples and dagobabs, and concludeB with the pithy sen- 
tence, that he reigned wickedly for the space of forty-four 
years. On the other aide, the more liberal Mahawaneo, 
although it censures severely his enmity to Buddhism, 
styles him a friend to justice, and states that he adminis- 
tered equity with impartiality to friends and foes. 

Elala, however, although nominally sovereign of Cey- 
lon, was, in reality, but the governor of a part. The 
southern division, called Kohona, was still governed by a 
branch of the Royal Family. 

We have before mentioned that the consort of Tisso, 
fearing lest (on that monarch's death) his brother should 
ascend the throne, to the exclusion of her son, had at- 
tempted to poison him, and that, in consequence, he had 
fled to Rohona. There he governed as a tributary prince, 
and was succeeded by his son, whilst Tisso was still reign- 
ing over the kingdom. The successor of that son, Ka- 
kawanatisso, had two sons, Gaimono and Tisso, the for- 
mer of whom was an energetic warlike character, who, 
regarding the usurpation of Elala with envy and detesta- 
tion, resolved to try the event of a contest, and either 
perish himself or estabhsh the lawful dynasty. The 
manner in which be collected his army is curious enough, 
in that it so closely resembles the account given by 
Xenophon of the enrolment of Cyrus' army, when he 
went to succour his uncle Cyaxares *. In the first place 

* Ol™ in )i(»f^nii T» KufHi, •] jSmijitmi ytfmlrnH aufupTwi mirir (Kii^) 
i'fXtrm rHi u'c UAm n^sru'iK. 'EJwm h ^rf ii^MtrUm tit ifurl/un 
rMnXifttw riv T av iiaxaTMr iufry, rirrafnt aji^i ix nr efu'mt Xitfat 
WfonXvim' yiyrnvai /^v iii jDtw p^iXjoi' riit t aH jt^tXJtir rtvrmr Oo^sp r^triXiffftu 
liUrrr 1> Tw HfUtt ruf IIl{»^ Jina fur tiXtut^, Iih H ^iMm, ^Ih S 
rtf/irmi, fco. - CfTOpvdla, 1. T. ft. 
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he assocUted with himself ten warriors of celebrity and 
confirmed excellence : each of these was then ordered to 
enUst ten men. The hundred which were thus chosen 
in like manner enlisted each ten others, and similarly each 
of the thousand having chosen other ten, thus formed an 
army of ten thousand men. With these the impatient Gai~ 
mono would have at once proceeded against the enemy, but 
was dissuaded for a short time by his father, who feared 
the issue of a contest with a warrior so renowned as !Elala. 
The impatience of Gaimono, however, could not be 
long restrained by the timid counsels of his parent. Ha- 
ving sent three distinct embassies to his father, desiring 
that the army might be allowed to proceed, and each 
message having been met with a firm denial, enraged at 
the timidity of his parent he at length sent to him some 
female ornaments, desiring that he would assume with 
them the garments most suited to his character. The 
king, enraged at his insolence, threatened revenge, but 
was dbappointed by the flight of his son, who, having 
heard of his intentions, fled to Eotta, the present Eotale, 
in the mountiunous district of the island, and, &om this act 
of disobedience, obtained the prefix of Dutu, " the dis- 
obedient." He had not been long there before he heard 
of his father's death, upon which he immediately left his 
mountainous retreat and advanced to Magam, the ca- 
pital of Rohona. Whilst there, intelligence was conveyed 
to him, to the effect that his brother Tisso had assumed 
the sovereignty at Dighawapi, the modem Dtugawewa, 
in the Batticuloa district. Giumono was not a prince 
who would allow his rights to be mfringed with impunity. 
He marched with promptitude against the usurper with 
what troops he could hastily collect, and defeated him 
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in a bloody and well-contested battle. A second battle, 
in wbicb a personal conflict between the two brothers is 
described with the usual exaggerationB, bad the same 
Issue, and Tisso, perceiving the futility of his deigns, 
waa, by the intercession of the priests, reconciled to the 
conqueror. 

It has been formerly mentioned, that, on Gaimono's 
first entertdning the idea of disputing with Mala the 
sovereignty of the whole island, be bad associated with 
himself ten celebrated warriors of acknowledged excel- 
lence and bravery. These, however, were not associated 
with him in the contest with bis brother ; for before his 
father's death, that prince, who had probably foreseen the 
contest which would arise between his eons, had, with 
politic prudence, obtained from the ten leaders a solemn 
promise that they would not aid either of his sons in 
opposing the other. This promise they bad religiously 
kept ; and, now that they perceived the renewal of peace, 
they at once offered their services to Gaimono against 
whatsoever enemy he pleased. 

The enterprising monarch finally determined to put bis 
long-intended scheme in execution ; and, having reviewed 
his forces, which consisted, we are informed, of riders on 
elephants, riders on chariots, riders on horses and infan- 
try, he went fortb to war. The river Mabavelli>ganga 
having been crossed, and some inconsiderable generals of 
Elala having been overcome, his further progress was 
stopped by a fort called Wijittapoora, which was strongly 
fortified and no less strongly manned. This town we have 
formerly noticed as having been founded by Wijitta, the 
brother-in-law of Panduwasa, three hundred years before. 
The siege of Wijittapoora is variously represented as 
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having occupied sis and four monthe, although the former 
is the more probable period. It was protected by three 
lines of lofty battlements and iron gates, a circumstance 
which shews us the advancement of the military art in Cey- 
lon even at that early period. At length a geneial assault 
was determined on, and the four chief gates of the fort were 
simultaneously attacked by various divisions of Gumono's 
army. The outer fortifications were forced, but the im- 
mense and ponderous iron gate which guarded the inward 
passage resbted, for a long period, the utmost efforts of the 
invaders. An enormous elephant, trained &om an early 
period to war, and which had the honour of bearing the 
monarch himself, rushed forward against the gate with the 
utmost fury, but was repelled by showers of molten lead 
and huge stones hurled on him by the besieged. The 
furious animal became ungovernable with pain, and rushed 
for protection into a neighbouring tank. The smarting 
pain of the wounds, however, was assuaged, and, a cover- 
ing having been made for him of buffaloes' hides, he once 
more advanced to the attack, and with irresistible violence 
rushed against the gate, and dashed it open. Li the mean 
time the others had not been idle ; a breach was made in 
the walls, and entering the city sword in hand, the unbe- 
lieving Malabars were cut to pieces. 

Several places of inferior note yielded in a short time to 
the prowess of the army of Gaimono. Girilako was taken 
and destroyed — Casaw Totta was taken after a siege of 
two months and Mahaw-wetta after four months. Mahelo, 
afortification near the capital itself, was next invested, and, 
after four months spent in fruitless assaults, it was at length 
taken by stratagem. 

The attack of Anuradhapoora seems to have been the 
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next object of Gaimono, and, in order to conunence dtia with 
due precaution and circumapectioU) he contmenced the 
erection of a fort or place of retreat on which he might 
fall back in caee of repulse. Elala, however, who seema 
to have regarded, with superciliouB contempt, the efforts of 
Gaimono, and to have imagined it an easy task for his ge> 
nerals to repel the youthful rebel, was at length obliged 
to regard the matter with more seriousness and respect. 
His generals were convened, an immediate attack deter- 
mined upon, and the plan of the campaign sketched out 
by the over-confident monarch. He disdained, however, 
to attack his rival without giving hiin full intimation of bis 
intention, and a messenger was accordingly despatched to 
him, desiring him to prepare for the encounter. 

Gaimono, who bad already raised a great part of the 
forts, hastened their erection, and soon saw himself sur- 
rounded by a fortification containing thirty-two distinct 
redoubts.' In the mean time the army of Elala appeared 
advancing against the invaders : Gumono> supported by 
the valiant Nuido Mittrago (one of the celebrated ten) 
on the right, and by Nermalagaw on the left, advanced, 
leading on the centre of his army in person. 

Elala, mounted on hb elephant, and accompanied by 
bis most renowned warrior, Digajantu, led on his army to 
the sound of innumerable trumpets. A fierce attack, 
headed by the warrior last named, was made upon the 
line of Gaimono, which received it no less fiercely. The 
obstinate valour of the Malabars, however, could not be 
withstood, and, step by step, the army of Gaunono retraced 
the way to the towers. There a stand was made which 
well nigh ended fatally for the prospects of the young 
aspuant. The headlong valour of Plgajantu carried ever; 
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tbiDg before it. Redoubt after redoubt was occupied 
and lost, and, to all human appearance, the hopes of Gai- 
moDO were speedily to be OTerthrown. Sui^, however, 
was not the case. Suranimilo, one of the generals of the 
young prince, intercepted the course of the ra^ng war- 
rior, and, by a fortunate stroke, ended his success with 
bis life. The contending armies, hearing of the event, 
were variously affected, Uie one with hope renewed, the 
other with terror and amazement. The precipitate valour 
of the Malabars was imitated by the Singhalese, and, head- 
ed by Suranimilo, they drove the invaders headlong &om 
the fortification into the open plain ; their retreat became 
a flight, and, but for the timely interference of Elala, all 
had been lost. Gaimono advanced to meet his rival and 
end the contest by single combat. Mounted on two 
equally renowned and famous elephants, the rival mo- 
narchs drew near to contest the sovereignty of the ocean's 
fairest island. Elak, seeing the youth approach, hurled 
his spear ; Gaimono, by a dexterous movement, avoided 
it, and urging on his elephant with fury, the two noble 
animals engaged each other, and, in the struggle, that of 
Elala fell, and with it fell the dominion of the Malabars. 

Without further opposition the victorious Gaimoao en- 
tered Anuradhapoora, and once more established the 
Singha race, in his own person, on the Singhalese throne. 
In the midst of his rejoicings, however, Gaimono did not 
forget what was due to his brave opponent. With every 
ceremony which could add lustre to the circumstance, the 
body of Elala was burned on the spot where be had fallen, 
whilst a decree was made that royalty itself, in passing by 
the tomb, should silence its music and dismount, — honours 
which were most religiously observed up to the British 
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occupation of the KaBdian territories *. A moDumeBt 
and pillar erected by the fortunate conqueror further 
marked the spot where bis rival fell. (b. c. 164.) Gai- 
mono had not long enjoyed bis new found kingdom ere 
another competitor appeared to dispute the prize. Bal- 
luko, variously reported as the brother and nephew of 
Elala, haTuig been informed of the war which was wag^ug 
in Ceylon, collected an army of 30,000 men f with all 
haste, and at once embarked for the scene of hostilities. 
Having landed at Matura, he marched directly towards 
the capital, boping, doubtless, to find the victorious mo- 
narch inactive and rejoicing at his recent victory. In this, 
however, if such was his expectation, he was disappointed. 
Gumono, with bis elephants, cavalry, chariots and infan- 
try, marched with equal expedition to arrest bis progress ; 
and, having taken up a favourable position directly in Bal- 
luko's line of march, there awiuted bis approach. The 
invader, rushmg on with headlong impetuosity, fell in the 
first attack, and his army, thus deprived of its leader, be- 
came an easy prey to the doubly victorious Gaimono. 
Festivals, ceremonies and rejoicings were the natural fol- 
lowers of his success, and, amidst these, suitable rewards 
were not wanting for the brave partners of bis dangers 
and triumphs. The restless misd of GaimoBo, however, 
although the great object of bis early ambition was at- 
tained, found not peace in inactirity. Like most other 

* Id 18] 8, Pilam£ TaUne, tbe he>d oF the oldert Eandiui {UaOj, irbeo 
attempting (o escape, after the aappression of the rebeUion fn which he bad 
been eagae^'^i sligbled from bli litter, although iresrj and alnuift incapaltle 
of exertion ; and, not knowing the precise spot, walked on, until annred 
that he bad paiwd far bejood thii andeni menioriaL — Forbei, vol. L p. S33. 

t Bajawaii. 
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celebrated cbaracterB, his happiness consisted not so much 
in reaching die goal the first, as in running the r&ce, and, 
when the race in one place was concluded, it was but to 
commence it again elsewhere *. 

He had now surpassed his predecessors in military 
fame and in doughty deeds of war ; but he was not yet 
equal to the renowned Tisso in piety. His next pursuit 
was, therefore, to lival him in the more peaceful, but not 
less difficult task of signalising himself as a Buddhist 
king. Besides the ambition which hunied on Gaimono 
to signalise himself by the erection of numerous religious 
edifices, another, and (if possible) a more selfish motive, 
had at least equal influence with him. Tins was his 
anxiety respecting his welfare in another world ; for, when 
reflecting on the innumerable lives which bad been sacri- 
ficed in his wars, he became anxious lest the cause of this 
destruction would be deemed unworthy of future happi- 
ness. Influenced thus, the monarch applied all his re- 
sources and all his leisure to the erection of priests' houses, 
temples and pagodahs. The chief of these erections was 
the Marichawatti temple, including a temple proper, a re- 
sidence for the officiating priests and a dagobah enshrining 
a relic. The Kuanelli Saye, an enormous pile of massive 
masonry, was also erected by this persevering monarch. 
It was 270 feet in height, standing on a square mass of 
building 2000 feet in circumference, and containing nu- 
merous rehcs of the Indian saint. Gaimono, however, per- 
severing as be was, was unable to finish this immense 
erection, and it was reserved for his successor to add the 

* The three Btagei of GainioDo'i life, hli van, hli political proj«ct>, and 
hli rsllgion, afford di a practical illiutration rarely met with of tbe nb> 
line TBrH of Heiiod. Sfyn >■», ^mmm fiUSr, tuxam ytfhrm. 
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spire. These works, masuve as they were, were yet sur- 
passed by another of still greater size, extent and magiu> 
ficence ; this wae a place for the priests, called the Lowa 
Maha Paya, (the great brazen palace.) It was 120 
cnbita, or 270 feet square, and the same in height. The 
^>artments were elevated on 1600 granite pillars, the re- 
mains of which attest to the present day, that here, at 
least, there has been no exaggeration. On these were 
erected nine stories, containing 900 apartments, the whole 
roofed with metal, whence the name (the brazen palace.) 
The interior of the biulding was magnificent in proportion 
to the extent of the exterior. A spacious hall occupied 
the centre, adorned with gilt statues of liona, and elephants, 
whilst, at one end, an ivory throne of beautiful workmao- 
ship was raised, on one side of which a golden emblem of 
the sun appeared, to which, on the other, a silver one of 
the moon, corresponded *. 

The reflection which the reli^ous Mahanama (the author 
of the Mahawanso) makes, after describing these various 
erections, may well engage our attention, " Thus do the 
truly wise obtain for themselves imperishable and most 
profitable rewards from their otherwise perishable and 
useless wealth f." 

The fame of Gaimono's exertions in the cause of reli- 
gion spread far and wide. Numerous priests, renowned 
for their piety, came from the continent of India, to behold 

* Tbe kcoouat of thia building giisD ns In the Mahawanio la circnmitNi- 
tiill]' oonSmied bj F. Hiaa, the Cbineae travelleT, who, Tiaiting Cejlon in 
41S, A. s. bod the best opportanitiea af Tiewing the itmctnre, and bad no 
temptation to eiB^gerate Iti grMtneai. See Notes od Ancient India bj CoL 
S)Lei,in Uie Jooroal of the Bojal Aaiatio Societ; for Ma; 1641. 

t Chap, xxtti. 
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the erections of the powerful monarch, and to enhance 
their sanctity by their own presence. This was precisely 
the object of that prince's wishes ; and having thus been 
gratified in the two species of fame which most men desire, 
(military and religious,) he died a. happy and satisfied 
king, in the twenty-fourlh year of his reign, and the hun- 
dred and fortieth before the Christian era. 

A minute account is handed down to us, in the native 
histories, of the last moments of Gaimono. Whilst stricken 
on what be perceived would be the bed of death, be had 
the record of his religious acts brought forth and read in 
hb hearing, whilst ever and anon, as something of more 
than usual excellence was repeated, he stopped the rela- 
tion to address the priests around bim, and, having finally 
received an account of the heaven to which he should go, 
on separating from his mortal tenement, he expired in the 
pleasing hope of shortly seeing and reigning with the future 
Buddho Metteyo. 

Thus died this persevering, indefatigable, energetic, 
warlike and religious prince, beloved by his people, ho- 
noured by hie contemporaries, and extolled by posterity, as 
the deliverer of bis country, the embellisher of Ceylon, 
and the prop and support of Buddhism itself. Nor was it 
without reason that Galmono received these extraordinary 
honours. His life had indeed been one of uncontrolled 
selfishness and audacity *, at least entirely so in the sub- 
sequent part of his history ; but, fortunately for his future 
character, that selfishness ran parallel with the interests 

• Animui poratui &d perlculani, d lua cnpidilaie, non ntllitaU commimi . 
ImpalUtor, &udaci» paUni nomen hsbeat, quani fortitodiDit. Cto. Offic 
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of his country, and thus the motiTes of his actions were 
OTcrlooked in their effects *. 

The ambition of Gumono did not descend to his son. 
That prince, Sah by name, having become deeply ena- 
moured of a beautiful nuuden of a low caste, preferred re- 
taining her as his wife to ascending the throne. Such was 
the alternative, and Sali hesitated not to enjoy his love and 
violate his ambition, in consequence of which be was su- 
perseded by SaidattBso, his uncle, who assumed the go- 
vemment on the demise of Gaimono. 

Saidatisso ascended a peaceful and well-established 
throne, and found, on his accession, no rival able or willing 
to oppose him. He carried out the reli^ous designs of 
his predecessor, finished the imperfect temples, established 
others at regular distances from Anuradhapoora, and, in 
the practice of these and sinular undertakings, passed a 
peaceful and prosperous reign of eighteen years. 

The two sons of Saidatisso, Toohl or Tbulatbanako 
and Laiminitisso were at the period of his death in posses- 
sion of prmclpalities under their father. The younger 
son, Toohl, having been accidentally in Anuradhapoora, 
when Saidatisso died, at once assumed the sovereignty, 
and found his usurpation seconded by the priests. For 
the period of a year and a few days, the usurper found 
his authority recognised by the kingdom, but, at the ter- 

* Some iTorki of pabllo utiUt;. ubicli, perbapi, It woold be unfair not to 
mention, are alio aiurifaed to Gaimono ; tncfa u boipilala well-appointed 
with pbjtlciani, mediolaea, and wbaleiome food; Bstranomerg and prieiti 
to preiide OTer TuiooB dlatrlcta, and incb like. These, boveTsr, are only 
mentioned in one oC the native annali to which we bare aooess, and ai thej 
are omitted In the Mabawonio, wbicb girei a moit minute aocoout of hit 
meritorioal actiona, the; are, at least, saiplcloni. 
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niLDatton of that brief period, an end was put both to his 
life and power by the treachery of bis elder brother. 
WhUet inspecting the erection of a dagobah in the vicinity 
of his capital, an assassin, hired by Laiminitisso, gave him 
a fatal blow, of which he soon after expired. The author 
of the murder immediately ascended his rightful throne, 
stained, however, with the blood of a slaughtered brother. 
This event, the murder of Toohl, was the cause of nmne^ 
rous evils in the subsequent history, inasmuch as the de- 
scendants of either brother frequently aspired to the throne, 
by following the example of Laiminitisso. 

Liuminitisso and his successor Kaluna occupied their 
reigns, of nine and six years respectively, in adorning and 
enlarging the erections of Gaimono. Of the inferior 
princes, the royal family or the state of Ceylon during 
then* reigns we have no information, and, save that Kaluna, 
having irritated his minister Maharantaka, was murdered 
by him, we are left in complete ignorance of the events 
of both these reigns. 

The first act of Walagambahu, the successor of Kaluna, 
(who ascended the throne 104 b. c. and 439 after Buddha,) 
was one of justice. He had the murderer of Kaluna 
brought to trial for that offence and executed. The 
reign of Walagambahu was one of trouble and commotion. 
Jo the fifth month of it, (one account states the fifth 
year •,) a prince of Rohona, instigated by a prophecy, 
which stated that he should be a future king, took up arms 
ag^nst the reigning sovereign ; and very shortly after, an 
army of Malabars from the Coromandel coast, headed by 
seven chieftains, landed in different parts of the island, and 

• Bajs Batnaesri. 
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hanog united their forcee, also inarched agunst Walagam- 
babu. Thus threatened on both sides with deatruction, 
the situadon of the monarch seemed to be desperate. He 
acted, however, with prudence and circumspection. Ap- 
parently yieldbg to the Bohona chief, he gave that leader 
every mark of submission and respect, finally succeeding 
in urging him to march directly against the Malabars. 
This the Rohonian did, whilst Walagambahu made every 
exertion to attack the victor vigorously on the termina- 
tion of the combat. The result of the struggle was what 
might have been expected ; the well-disciplined army of 
&e Malabars routed the new raised levies of their adver- 
saries, taking the commander prisoner, sad it was now 
Walagambahu's turn to face the powerful invaders. 

The warlike talents of that monarch were, however, very 
inferior to his diplomatic abihties. In an engagement 
fought near Anuradhapoora, the wily king was, with ease, 
overcome by the well-trained Malabars, and he, flymg pre- 
cipitately before them, took refuge in a forest in the vici- 
nity of the capital. The conquerors entered the city, and 
two of the chiefs, content with the plunder which they had 
obtained, returned to their native coimtry, leaving the 
rest to fight for the sovereignty as they pleased. 

When the conquering army was divided into five parts, 
each governed by a leader equal to the others, and entirely 
inthout control, it was not to be supposed that unanimity 
could long prevail. The first retained the sceptre for three 
years only, and was deposed and murdered by another 
who reigned two ; and, in this manner, murders, deposi- 
tions and usurpations succeeded each other with frightful 
rapidity. In this period of anarchy aud confu^on, which 
lasted for upwards of fourteen years, we are not informed 
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of a Bingle effort havuig been made by Walagambahu to 
resume his lavful Beat> until that (at the end of that pe- 
riod) which was successful. Dathif o, the last of the Mala- 
bar usurpers was, however, at length overthrown, and the 
weak hand of Walagambahu ag^ seized that sceptre 
which he had been formerly obhged to rehuquish bo 
hastily. 

The reign of which we are dow treating is highly dis- 
tinguished in the history of Buddhism, from its having 
been that in which the religious works of that system were 
first committed to writing. Previously to this period, the 
doctrines of that religion, its history and ordinances, had, 
in Ceylon, been orally transmitted from one generation to 
another. This, which was doubtless the cause of much 
interpolation, admixture and corruption, seems at length 
to have become so inconvenient, that the priests them- 
selves found the necessity of committing the discourses of 
their saint to writing, and thus preventing further incon- 
venience. Five hundred of the most learned priests were 
assembled by the king at a cave (where he himself had 
passed part of his exile) in Matale *. There the Buddhist 
scriptures or Banapota, the discourses of Buddhu called 
Pitakattaya and their commentaries, the Atthakatha, were, 
in the Pali language, committed to writing, and formed 
the esoteric doctrine of the instructors of the Singhalese, 
a doctrine pure, patriarchal and religious, hut very diffe- 
rent from that attention to external ceremonies and un- 
meaning ordinances, which formed the bulk of their exo- 
teric doctrine. This important event occurred 92 years B.C. 

Walagambahu was not content with this piece of service 

' Thia place wbi Tlslted by Major Farb«t, and ia datcribed in Ui work, 
ToL i. chap. 15. 
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to the reli^on which he had embraced. Like his eminent 
predecessors, Tisso and G^mono, he reeolved to leave 
erections behind him, which should commemorate his rei^ 
amongst future ages. The Abhayagiri dagobah and tem- 
ple which he erected in Anuradhapoora was one of the 
most extraordinary temples in that very extraordinary 
city. It was 180 cubits (406 feet) in height, and the 
length of the outer wall at the present day is one mile and 
three quarters. When we reflect on the massiveneBB of 
these buildings, their extraordinary height, and the im- 
mense mass of masonry which they contain, we must be 
blind indeed, if, regarding this, we measure the ancient 
power and population of the kingdom of Ceylon, by its 
present debility and desolation. The Abbayagiri temple, 
either from its size or fianctdty, was peculiarly reverenced. 
It seems, indeed, from the frequent mention made of it in 
the succeeding history, to have become the chief resort 
and centre of the Buddhist priesthood. 

How httle the monarchs of Ceylon reflected on the la- 
bour or cost of their stupendous works is evident from 
the fact, that Walagambahu, on the occasion of recoTering 
his queen, who had been carried away by one of the ma- 
rauding Malabars, commemorated the event by erecting 
one of the largest dagobshs in Anuradhapoora, the Su- 
vana-ramaya. This building, which has not since been 
identified, was, we are informed, 140 cubits, or 315 feet 
in height. 

The reign of Walagambahu, which, from the attention 
to architecture, and improvement exhibited in it, must have 
been prosperous and peaceful, lasted for twelve years, and, 
in a good old age, he left the throne to the son of his pre- 
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decessor, and bis ovn nephev, B.C. 77, and to the year 
of Buddhu 466. 

The doctrines of Buddhism had now taken such a hold 
on the inhabitants of Ceylon, that every other considera- 
tion v&B neglected. The successor of Walagambabu, 
Mahachula, (properly Mabacbulamabatisso,) baring heard 
that the merit of offerings procured by personal labour 
vr&s very far supeiior to that of offerings made from here- 
ditary wealth, disguised himself in the character of a hus- 
bandman, and cultivated, with his own hands, a field of 
rice, of which he bestowed the produce on the priesthood. 
On another occasion, he waited, in the same way, on a 
sugar mill, for three years, offering, at the end of that pe- 
riod, the whole produce, as before. 

However extravagant the encomiums which the Budd- 
hist historians may lavish on such conduct, we may surely 
doubt, whether, under any circumstances, such proceed- 
ings could be really commendable, knowing, as we do, 
that the government of a kingdom is an employment, 
which least of all will brook intermission and neglect. 

The reign of Mahachula, which extended to a period of 
fourteen years, was undistinguished by any thing save 
his extravagant piety, and by the contrast which it makes 
compared with that of his successor Chora Naga. 

That prince, the son of Walagambahu, having been 
excluded from the throne on account of his wickedness, 
had spent the period of Ms predecessor's reign at the 
head of a lawless band, with which he committed nume- 
rous depredations, and now, finding the throne empty, 
seated himself on it in defiance of the people's wishes. 
The religion of Buddhu, which had been the rule of his 
predecessors, had no influence over Chora Naga. Eight- 
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een temples were, by hia orderS} levelled irith the duet ; 
a melancholy example of the fickleness of thst prosperity 
which depends on regal ^TOtu*. It b not to be supposed 
that a character so wicked would be allowed to rest in 
peace by the bigotted historians of Buddhism. Not con- 
tent with telling us, that, after a depraved reign of twelve 
years, he met with a merited death from the hands of his 
offended subjects, they pursue him beyond the grave, 
and assure us, that, in the depths of the lowest hell, he 
now receives the punishment due to his flagrant crimes, 
and that there he shall remain till the end of the world- 
Fifty years before our Saviour's birth occurred the murder 
of Chora Naga ; and before proceeding farther in the his- 
tory, it will perhaps be profitable for us to take a view of 
the state of Ceylon in that period whose history we have 
just related, observing, trom the indications which we 
there meet, its civilisatioD, improvement and condition. 
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CHAPTER in. 
STATE OF CEYLON BEFOBE THE CHBISTEAN ERA. 



Ewlji CiTillulton of the But — Developement of CiTtlliatloD different in 
the Eut and Wert— Cutea intradnced b; Wijeya — Origio of Caalei — 
Wljeye'i Qoiemment— Remuna of early Ceylooeie EdiBcei — Tbe DSgo> 
babi — Annrodhapoora — Eicelleut Carring. 

As the East was the cradle of the humao race, so in 
the East the arts of civiJisatioD and refinement were first 
cnlUvated with success. Whether ve ascribe to the early 
empires of India and China that excessive antiquity which 
the inhabitants of these countries claim for them, or not, 
yet we must allow that, long before Europe had shaken 
off the ignorance and degradation of barbarism, these 
nations were advanced much above mediocrity in the arts 
of refinement. When Greece was but the seat of rapine 
and savage life ; when it was as yet but divided into a 
number of petty and independent states, too insignificant 
in themselves to attract the attention of other nationsi 
and too barbarous to unite for common purposes, tbe 
empires of the East had, even then, attuned a high ie~ 
gree of splendour and refinement, whilst some of tliem 
were already sinking in tbe debility of old age. Home 
and Carthage were then unheard of places, whose very 
existence, as cities, had not commenced. Britain was 
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ei^er altogether uninhabitecl, or peopled \>j the most 
wretched and ignorant of the human family, whilst the 
north of Europe was a terra incognita, known only to the 
freezing blasts of heaven and their attendants, frost and 
snow. 

At this early period, then, when Europe was thus in- 
volved in obscurity, man, under the more genial sun of 
India, had eshibited himself as a rational being, capable of 
mental exertion and of mental enjoyment. There the re- 
spective ranks and occupations of society were not only duly 
marked out, but separated by an insurmountable barrier 
from each other — the distinction of castes; a distinction, 
certainly, most impolitic and most paralyzing to improve- 
ment, but nevertheless a distinction which could nowhere 
exist but in a regular society, considerably advanced iu 
civilisation and the arts. There also men were governed 
by established laws and a settled constitution, — laws so 
framed as to meet many of the contingencies which occur 
in civilised life alone, and which decided with equity their 
various litigations. The arts and sciences, those sure in- 
dications of a nation's advancement, were cultivated with 
a zeal and success which merits more praise from their 
followers than they have ever received. Not only, how- 
ever, were the rougher and more substantial arts culti- 
vated with success, but also the more refined and elegant 
B^ences of poetry, logic, metaphysics, ethics and natural 
philosophy^ These were advanced by the ancient Hindus 
to a degree which bespeaks, if not a very refined, at least an 
improved, and, to a certain degree, a civilised condition.' 

Civilisation, in at European mind, is so naturally con- 
nected with extensive commerce, vast manufactures and 
wonderful machines of various kinds, that, with these 
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alone, such a mind imagoes ciTilisation can exiat. Eu» 
ropeans are, in thia, however, totally deceived. In a 
country such as India, where nature almost spontaneously 
produces every requisite of wealth and luxury, what need 
is there (might not the Indian argue) of building vast 
ships and undertaking perilous voyages, to bring those 
things which we do not require, aod to exchange our supe- 
rior productions for the inferior or useless ones of other 
countries ? Or, again, why spend our wealth and strength 
in manufacturing those things of which we feel not the want, 
and know not, till taught, the use ? Thus we see that the 
development of civilisation is essentially various in different 
situations. That which marks refinement in the coldness 
of Europe, may be but an useless encumbrance or uncom- 
fortable appendage in Hindostan, whilst, on the other 
hand, the luxury of the latter would he but idleness and 
waste of time in the former. 

In reading the history of the island of which we are 
now treating, these considerations are peculiarly necessary 
to be borne in mind ; icitk them, we shall view things in 
their natural and proper light ; without tbem, we will de- 
spise what is far &om being despicable, and undervdue 
virtues of which we cannot experience the benefit *■ 

What the state of Ceylon was prior to the arrival of 
Wijeya (for of any earlier period we disclaim all hUtorical 
knowledge) cannot, &om the very obscure hints respect- 
ing it which remain, be either actually or fully ascertained. 
The visits of Buddha, however, shew it to have been, even 
at that remote period, a place of some importance; an 
importance, doubtless, derived, as well from the advance- 
ment of the people, aa from the obscure hints and tradi- 

* The iBine or ■Imilar conilderatiotu ini.y be found more eloqaeDtlj ei- 
premd la the pretBce to 'Wllkimon'i ' Aoclent Egjptiuu,' toL L 
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tions respecting the Tisits of former Buddhas, and the 
miracles performed bj them in it. 

The country from which Wijeya came (the modem 
Bengal) was at that period considerably improved. It 
had a settled governmeat; justice was administered by re- 
corded laws; and, altogether, its state was similar to that 
which we have just described as the state of India gene- 
rally at an early period. Such a state of ciTilisation was 
doubtless superior to that of Ceylon six centuries before 
the Christian era ; and as Wijeya, coming from such a 
country, employed the slow, but sure methods of diplo- 
macy, treachery and stratagem, we should not be surprised 
at bis having ultimately obtained the sovereignty. 

The system of castes was, we may suppose, introduced 
by Wijeya. This institution, an extraneous graft upon 
the tree of Buddhism, is stated by the founder of that 
faith to have been brought into existence very shortly after 
the fall of man. That fall, which we shall afterwards have 
occasion more particularly to describe, consisted in a 
change from immortality to mortality ; from infinite hap- 
piness to pain and sorrow ; from spotless purity to cor- 
ruption ; and from a condition of miraculous power to the 
present state of debility. Such was the result of gradual 
decay through innumerable ages. " Beure," (we quote 
Gotamo's own words,) " desire had introduced sin, sexual 
passions came into being, private property was now first 
acquired ; then men assembled and dehberated, saying, 
most assuredly, wicked actions have become prevalent 
amongst us ; every where theft, degradation and punish- 
ment will prevail. Let us then elect some one individual 
who may eradicate that which should be eradicated ; who 
may degrade those who should be degraded ; who may 
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expel those vho should be expelled, and we will assign to 
him a share of our produce*:" a Maha-Sammatta, or 
Great Elected, was accordingly appoiDted, and, from his 
possessing lands, he was called Khattiyo or Kshatrya ; 
such (according to Gautama) was the origin of the highest 
or royal caste. " He was," (however,) " ofaperfect ori- 
ginal equality with the people t ." As utility was the foun- 
dation of the setting apart of the first caste, eo was it also 
of the succeeding. Men soon found that others to inves- 
tigate the conduct of the people were necessary, and, ac- 
cordingly, the Brahmins, or Bamino caste, — the eradica- 
tors of vice — were constituted the second class. 

Next to these, necessity compelled them to proyide for 
the little conveniences of life, and forthwith the Wessa, — 
or Yaisya — artificers, workmen and merchants — ^became 
the third division. 

Fourthly, The great body of servants, labourers and in- 
feriors were comprehended in the last great caste. 

From any of these the Sumannos Samaneans, or 
priests, might be appointed, so that they could not form 
a distinct caste, as has been frequently asserted, being 
hound by the vow of chastity, which would obhge their 
order to be constantly recruited &om the ranks of the be- 
fore-mentioned castes }. 

* Tbe Suttra pitaka, leeUon Dlghaaiko. t Idem. 

X It ma; not be amiu to notice the deicription of Arrian irith regard to 
the caatei of India in hit time. He itates tliat there were %et<ia ; and the 
descriplion which he giies of their aeTeral occupations ma; afford a* mn 
eiaellent Idea of tbe eiUting atate of locietj In India at that time. 

First, He enumerates the sopbiati or learned men (ai tafitrv,) — theie were 
the aacrlficers to the gods, tbe diiinen, the aitrologcn, and lo forth. 
Thej went naked, (yiyivsl inurHtTm »' nf irTsi',) whence tbelr name of gjm- 
noaopltiatt. 
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That the mtroductioii of the system of castes would be 
of material advantage to Ceylon at that early period we 
can scarcely doubt, however imsuited and prejudicial to 
later times. That wandering propensity too common 
amongst unsettled people would be prevented : every man 
finding himself bom into the world in a particular sta- 
tion, from which he could scareely emerge, would make 
up his mind to his lot, set his ambition at rest, and pre- 
pare to fulfil the duties of his station. A large part 
of tlie aboriginee, however, appear to have been incapa- 
ble of this settled life ; accustomed to roam the forest 
for prey, or search the streams for food, they knew no 

Second, Tbe buibondiDBD, (_i! yuifyi!,') — theie, itja Arriui, doDotengiga 
in mi, and, in cItU comniDtloiii and oonTulilDiia, (heic plonUUion* ore pre- 

Third, The ihepherdi, herdimen, and &1! who lived neltber to rillegei nor 
dties, (jS rt/tiit, « rt/tltu, n w Binil^ i^ wtu tlrt ufi rijtmt, sfn 1> 
«wi »m/«/rn MnuiWh) 

Fourtb, The utifieen and tradMmsn, (rj ln/uivoutii ti jui hvuXjiiii 
yirtt,') forming the great body of the inhabitBots in the towai. 

lifth. The Tulike tribe, («' riXi/urra!,) forming the onl; claaa obliged to 
detend their conotrj, and who were anpported from the public treunrj. 

Sixth. The inqnldton, paidBh«> of offeneei mnd pnblio cenion, (»' 
hrlrntini. Th«ae, i^s Arriui, orerlook all thinga dona either in the dtj 
or eonntTj, tnd report the evil to the king or maglitratei. 

Seventh, Thoie vho conanlted en public ofFain, (il iri( rZr ivw Bjii>.i»- 
^iH,) the Isaderi of armies and fleets, proTind&l msgiitrateB and luper- 
iatendenta of raral aSUn — (EQitorin Indioee, chip, li. and ill.) 

That tliii ennmerMion ii not ut down in the order of praoedence of the 
tMpective cutei i* evident, uid It requiroB no ingeanitj to peroeiva that 
the lecond, third, fonrtb and fifth are all Inoluded In tbe tblrd and fourlb 
of Boddha's dlrlrion, wliilit tbe MTeath would be rariODiij diitrlbnted be- 
twWD the flrat and second. The reader miut decide for himself which he 
Udnki the moil Datural, ai thati whichever it may be, would oertainlj tM 
|b« most ancient. 
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other occupation, and they wanted noDe ; and, accordingly, 
hetaking themselves to the boundless forests and wastes, 
they pursued their occupation, uncontrolled by foreigners, 
and undisturbed by Innovation. Such was probably the 
origin of the Yeddahs of Ceylon, a wild, uncultivated race, 
preferring the wild life of the hunter to the tamer one of 
the agriculturist, and finding in the woods all that was ne- 
cessary for subsistence, whilst the skins and ivory of their 
prey were then, and are still, exchanged for foreign luxu- 
ries. 

Having thus seen the introduction of civilisation, let us 
now observe in what that civilisation consisted. W^jeya 
became king by force of arms ; and doubtless constituted 
himself, in reality, if not in name, an absolute monarch *. 
But aa the country was too extensive to be occupied 
throughout by his followers and those who subsequently 
arrived, he seems to have adopted the politic measure of 
establishing various chiefs in different situations, who, in 
subordination to himself, should keep the districts around 
them in subjection and security. This measure, although 
at first perhaps necessary and useful, was afterwards the 
cause of much disorder. These tributary princes, finding 
their situation hereditary, and hoping to transmit their 
authority to their sons, as they themselves had received it 
from their forefathers, gradually considered themselves as 
of more importance than mere subordinates, and assumed, 
in their various districts, an authority all but absolute ; 
sometimes, indeed, in direct opposition to the power of 
their sovereign. Whether that power was limited by any 

* To Eonod > gorernment well, one idsd Is the best, — once eiUbllihed, 
tbe ore uid eieontion of the lam should b« truufetted to niiiir. Mfte- 
Ua*el. Discor. lib. i. oh. B. 
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other is a queetion which the native annals do not afford us 
the means of answering ; for the mere mention of certain mi- 
nisters, and of the influence which they possessed over the 
kings, is not sufficient to enable us to decide that these mi- 
nisters were regularly constituted officers, expressly ap- 
pointed to curtail the sovereign's power. In every mo- 
narchy, weak princes, whether absolute or limited in power, 
will be influenced and sometimes controlled by favourites 
whom they have raised to authority, either from personal 
Mendshiportheinfluenee of acddental causes. Reasoning, 
however, &om analogy, we may conclude that the sove- 
reignty of Ceylon, like that of the great majority of eastern 
nations, was absolute and unlimited. The monarchs of 
India, a country which bears in its manners so great a 
resemblance to Ceylon, were completely uncontrollable by 
any inferior authority in the state, and, in the same mau« 
ner, it is but natural to suppose, (since we have no con- 
trary evidence,) that the sovereigns of Ceylon were equally 
BO. In one respect, indeed, the power of the latter was 
much greater than that of the former, inasmuch as they 
could, if they pleased, control the priesthood, whilst the 
Indian kings were completely at the mercy of that body. 
This difierence arises horn the different division of the 
castes on the continent where Brahminism had already 
gained the ascendant. The priesthood formed a class dis- 
tinct from all others, and superior to that from which the 
sovereigns were derived, whilst in the island the ministers 
of religion were selected indiscriminately from every caste, 
except the lowest, and thus, unless by the consent of the 
king, they could not assume authority superior to his. 
That the despotic power of the monarchs of Ceylon was 
not, in the majority of the early reigns, hurtfuUy employe 
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ed is evident &om the accounts of them. Considering re- 
ligion as the great object of their lives, they employed, 
for the most part, all their energies and exertion to pro- 
mote it. Hence arose those stupendous piles of architec- 
ture entitled dagobahs and wihares ; and as they imagined 
their happiness in the future world depended on their 
zealous advocacy of Buddhism in this, we cannot be sur- 
prised, that, reign after reign, we read of dagobahs and 
wihares in endless succession having been erected, and of 
offerings to the priests far more numerous than of atten- 
tion to the politics of their country. Besides this, another 
reason, of perhaps greater weight, conduces to the fre- 
quent repetition of such accounts. The native historians 
were all Buddhist priests, and therefore we cannot wonder 
at their dwelling on the good acts of the kings towards the 
priesthood more than on their legal acts. Stupendous, 
however, as the religious erections were, they will yield in 
importance to the vast tanks, or artificial lakes hollowed 
out by several kmgs in various parts of the island. On 
the utility of these under a tropical sun we need not di- 
late. With a fertile soil, calculated for producing almost 
every vegetable, the want of water was severely felt and 
nobly remedied. Such, then, was the government of an- 
dent Lanka, and such were the works which that govern- 
ment executed; may we not therefore conclude, that a 
country in which the monarch was so tri^y the father of 
his people, would be both happy and prosperous ? 

Of the laws of Ceylon at this early period we are left 
almost entirely ignorant, but we may reasonably conclude 
that they were not totally dissimilar from those which re- 
gulated the kingdom at a later period, and which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to consider more particularly. 
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Of bodies or codes of laws we shall find frequent mention 
in the succeeding narratiTe, but unfortunately none of 
these entire codes have as yet been made accessible to the 
English reader. From a paper to be found in Bertolacci's 
" View of Ceylon "," however, we may form some idea of 
the systems of government and justice prevalent amongst 
the natives from the earliest period. Thence we leam that, 
in certain cases, the crown was elective in the family of 
the king — that a court of justice, consisting of Adigars, 
Dissauves and other chief officers, received and deluded 
^peals from all the lesser courts — that the moral laws of 
Buddha were esteemed superior to all others — that the 
king could, in certain cases, be opposed and controlled by 
his ministers, and that the sanctity of mariiage could only 
be annulled by a regidar divorce. These appear to be 
institutions for which we would hardly look in an eastern 
despotism, but as we purpose hereafter to examine Cey- 
lonese jurbprudence more particularly, we shall, for the 
present, be content with examining the marks of civilisa- 
tion apparent in their arts, their literature, and their reli- 
gion. 

Before considering the reli^n of the ancient Ceylonese, 
which formed perhaps the most important element in their 
civilisation, let us view the state of the arts and sciences, 
in so far as that state is exhibited to us in their histories. 
The despotic sovereignties of ancient times, whether in 
the coldest or warmest climates, in the eastern or western 
worlds, seem to have devoted their energy to the erection 
of buildings, or the accomplishment of undertakings which 

* Appendix A. Aniwera given bj Mme of the beat informed Candlaa 
PrfnU to qaestieni pnt to Ihem bj GoTerDor P>lk, A. s. 1769, reipeollng 

0>» incieiit Uwi and caitomi of their countrj. 
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should transmit die evidence of their power to future 
times. Hence arose the vast and stupendous pyramids 
of Egypt, the lofty walls and massive palaces of Babylon 
and Nineveh, the excavated caves and pagodabs of India 
and Burmab, the temples and canals of China, together 
with the mighty ruins of America, which bespeak, amidst • 
the desolations of barbarism, a nation civilised and power- 
ful. 

If, then, from the remuns which still exist of these early 
works, we are justified in concluding that the nations 
which raised them were numerous, united, powerful and 
civilised, we are surely also justified in applying the same 
conclusions to similar evidences in the island of which we 
are treating, and by the superiority of the work judging 
of the degree of refinement which existed amongst the 
people. 

We have already noticed the enormous size of some of 
the works erected by Tisso, Gaimono, and others, affiird- 
ing at least evidence of a numerous and united people. 
But it is to the way in which these works were executed, 
to the decorations with which they were embellished, and 
to the excellence of theu* materials, that we must look, in 
order to be convmced of the existence, at that period, of 
a degree of refinement much removed above mere ab- 
sence of barbarism. What these works were in their ori- 
gmal perfection we cannot attempt to decide : it is to their 
ruins that we must look for the evidence of what they once 
were ; and whilst regarding these ruins, let us remember, 
that the influence of time, destructive to erections every- 
where, is peculiarly so amidst the fertility and warmth of 
Ceylon. There the parasitic creepers cling pertinacious- 
ly to every part of the ruin ; whilst even lofty trees erect 
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themselTes upon the very summit, thus combimng with 
the elements to destroy the fated building. 

The stupendous erection, called the Lowa Haha Paya, 
or brazen palace of the priests, built by Gaimono, has 
been formerly mentioned ; and the following description is 
an account of its present state, as published iu the Co- 
lombo Journal of 1832. 

" These ruins consist of sixteen hundred stone pillars, 
forming nearly a square of forty feet on each side ; the 
length of these pillars appears to have been equal, and 
even now they only differ by a few inches. They are ge- 
nerally eleven feet in height, and those in the comers, 
centres, and gateways, two feet square. The rows of 
pillars are parallel and at ri^t angles to each other, but 
are not equidistant. The distance between the pillars 
varies from two and a-half to three and a^balf feet." The 
writer then proceeds to mention that they were formerly 
boilt upon, and were intended as a habitation for the 
priests, &c. 

Major Forbes' account * of this ruin is substantially the 
same as that just quoted ; he mentions, however, that the 
inner pillars are ornamented, whilst the exterior are plain, 
which may be accounted for &om many of the exterior 
having been split when repairing the devastations caused 
by Mahasen, a wavering monarch, who, from enmity to 
Buddhism, at one period destroyed it, and, at another, 
wished again to restore it. 

" To the north of these ruins, at various distances 
within a nule, are six dagobahs, the most remarkable 
structures certainly in the vicinity of Anuradhapoora. 

* Forbei' CejloD, toL 1. chap. z. 
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The effect of tbe proportions of these buildings exem- 
plifies, in a very remarkable manner, tbe truth of an ob- 
servation of Burke in hie Treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, viz. that ' height is infinitely more imposing 
than length or breadth.' The dagobahs appear to be at 
least tbe height of tbe diameter of their bases, whereas 
we are informed that, from an accurate measurement, 
their height is just equal to half such diameter. Each 
dagobah may indeed be considered as half a sphere with 
a spire built upon it. The height of the twO larger ones 
is about the same, viz. 270 feet. They are solid struc- 
tures of brick, at one time covered with chuoam, which, 
however, has fallen off from the whole of them except 
Lanka Rama *." The following general remarks on da- 
gobahs will, perhaps, be read with interest. 

" Amongst tbe ruins of this city (Anuradhapoora) the 
dagohahst, or monumental tombs of the relics of Buddha, 
the mode in which they ate constructed, the object for 
which they are intended, above all, their magnitude, de- 
mand particular notice. The characteristic form of all 
monumental Buddhistical huildmgs is that of a bell-sbaped 
tomb, surmounted by a spire, and is the same in aU coun- 
tries which have had Buddha for their prophet, lawgiver, 
or god. Whether in tbe outline of tbe cumbrous mount, 
or in miniature within the laboured excavation, this pecu- 
liar shape (although variously modified) is general, and 
enables us to recognise tbe neglected and unbonoured 
shrines of Buddha, in countries where bis religion no 
longer exists, and his very name is unknown. Tbe gaudy 

' Colombo Jouraal, NoTember 1B3I. 

t From Dbata-gutai tha namb, or reoeptacle of ■ relic. 
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Sboemadoo of Fegu, the elegant Toopharamaya of Anu- 
radbapoora, the more modern masonry of Boro Biidor 
in Java, are hut Taiieties of the same general form ; and 
in the desolate caves of Carli, as in the gaudy ezcava- 
ttons and busy scenes of Dambool, there is still extant 
the sign of Buddha, — the tomb of bis relics." " • • 
** These monuments in Ceylon are built around a sauUl 
cell, or hollow stone, contuning the relic ; along with 
which a few ornaments and emblems of Buddhist worship 
were usually deposited, such as pearls, precious stones, 
and figures of Buddha : the number and value of these 
depended on the importance attached to the relic, or the 
wealth of the person who reared the monument *." 

From the earliest period at which Europeans have 
travelled through Ceylon, the ruins of Anuradbapoora 
have been celebrated as exhibiting indisputable evidence 
of its former greatness, and of its fitness to have once been 
the capital of a powerful monarchy. In the year 1679, 
Knox, when making his escape from the Candian pro- 
vinces, where he had been for twenty years detained a 
prisoner, met with the ruins of this ancient city, and thus 
describes them. '* Here and there, by the side of the 
river, is a world of hewn stone pillars," (very probably the 
remuns of the Lowa Maha Paya,) " which I suppose for- 
merly were buildings ; and in three or four places are the 
ruins of bridges built of stone, some remains of them yet 
standing upon stone pillars f." Speaking of Buddha and 
these remains, he says, " they report ninety kings have 
reigned there successively, where, by the ruins that still 
remain, it appears they spared not for pains and labour 

" Major ForlieB, M npra. 

t Hbtoricil RelUioQ of CejIoD, part It. e. 10. 
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to build temples and high monDments to the honour of 
this god, as if they bad been bom only to hew rocks and 
great stones, and lay them up in heaps : these kings are 
now happy spirits, having merited it by these their labours." 

In tbe £ner and more delicate arts the Ceylonese seem 
never to have made much advancement; with perspective 
they were totally unacquainted, and, of course, their finest 
puntings are but rude masses of colouring, StJituary they . 
cultivated with better success ; and in several of the images 
of Buddha, gigantic as well as miniature, the features are 
chiselled with precision and delicacy. The following is 
extracted &om an account * of the Maha wihare, built by 
Tisso the First, in the third century before Christ. " The 
angles of these steps (those leading to the entrance,) are 
in perfect preservation, and the basso-relievos on their 
depths, and on the stones in the landing place, are almost 
as well-defined as if fresh from the sculptor. The ele- 
phant house, lion and ox, are here represented with very 
considerable fidelity and spirit. Some of the small orna- 
ments in stone are also in admirable taste." 

That most diligent researcher into the ruins of ancient 
Ceylon, Major Forbes, has left us, in his work, the fol-' 
lowing account of the Tooph^fiinaya dagobah, which we 
have before noticed as an erection of the same monarch. 
" Toopharamaya, although inferior to many in size, yet 
far exceeds any dagobah in Ceylon, both in elegance and 
Unity of design, and in tbe beauty of the minute sculptures 
on its tall, slender and graceful columns. This dagobah 
is low, broad at the top, and surrounded by four lines of 
pillars, twenty-seven in each line, fixed in the elevated 

« Colombo Joomal, 3«th Not. 1S3!. 
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granite platform, so as to form radii of a circle, of which 
the monument 19 the centre. These pillars are twenty-foar 
feet in height, with square bases, octagonal shafts, and 
circular capitals ; the base and shafts, fourteen inches in 
thickness, and twenty-two feet in length, are each of one 
stone. The capitals are much broader than the base, and 
are highly ornamented." Of the ancient sculpture, the 
same dUigent and accurate observer gives the following 
just and meritedly high character : " Although simplicity 
is the most disUnguishiag characteristic of the ancient 
architectural remains of the Singhalese, yet some of the 
earring in granite might compete with the best modern 
workmanship of Europe, (in the same material,) both as 
to depth and sharpness of cutting ; whilst the sculptures 
at Anuradhapoora and places built in remote ages are 
lUstinguished from any attempts of modem natives, not 
less from the more animated action of the figures, than by 
greater correctness of proportion." 

Such, then, are the remains which the Ceylonese of the 
five centuries precedbg our era have left us ; and surely 
in these we may perceive the traces of early civilisation 
and continued refinement, not less than from the accounts 
which western authors, and eastern lustoiies, afibrd us of 
its extensive commerce and numerous exports at that re- 
mote period. Nor can any sensible reflecting person, we 
imagine, resist the evidence of two proofs so totally un- 
connected and accidental. 
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BUDDHISM, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
PUBUC MEND. 
There seem to be few better criterions of the state of a 
nation, than the spirit and nature of the religion which it 
adopts. If universally promulgated, whether refined or 
gross, whether elevated or low, it must have a powerful 
infiuence on the minds of its professors. It may be absurd 
or incomprehensible ; it may involve the grossest inconsis- 
tencies, or inculcate the most troublesome ceremonieB; 
but, nevertheless, if accident or talent favour its growUi 
over a nation, the history of the world assures us, that the 
great bulk of that nation will be its professors, whilst the 
sceptics will be few and powerless. If adopted, then, as 
the national faith, its moral code becomes the standard of 
perfection, its saints the object of imitation, and its de- 
votees the subjects of praise and envy. From these and 
other causes, we generally find, that the character of a 
nation is precisely such as its religion would lead us to 
expect. Can the history of man reveal to us a fiercer or 
prouder, or a more valiant race than that of the ancient 
Huns ? Every thing about them was barbaric indeed, in 
the fullest acceptation of the term, but no people were 
ever distinguished for a fiercer spirit, and a greater con- 
tempt of death. And what was their religion ? Their 
temple was the open air ; the sky was their roof ; their 
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god was a naked scimitar, and their worship was prostra- 
tion V 

Few nations have surpassed the ancient Scythians in 
cruelty and fierceness ; and amongst what people was 
there ever a system of religion more barbarous and sa- 
vage ?t And, again, is not the suuple and high-minded 
adoration of the Great Spirit by the tribes of North Ame- 
rica fully characteristic of their contempt of danger, their 
unalterable attachment and their free and roving lives ? 

Nor does the. analogy between the character uid the 
religion alter, if we advance to more improved countries, 
and more enlightened nations. In proportion to the nobi- 
lity of the native character, we find the reli^on simple 
and pure ; 'm proportion to its degradation we find it like- 
wise debased and corrupt. 

The system which we are now about to examiae has 
exercised a powerful influence over an extended region of 
the mass of humanity. India, Thibet, China, Burmah and 
Ceylon, were all at one time subject to its influence and 
its control. Even at the present day, hundreds of millions 
bow with superstitious reverence before the decrees of its. 
prophets, and profess obedience to its code of morality. 

As to when and where Buddhism was first propagated 
^e are equally ignorant. Tradition and history, however, 
point to a region of northern India, now included in Ben- 
gal, whence, it is probable, its professors and teachers first 
emanated. That country was called Magbadha, and, from 

* Ifec templom *pud sob riiitnr, ant delabnim, ne tegnrliun qnidem onl* 
mo tectom, cflrni DBqnam poteil i sed glodins bartnTico ritu huml figilor 
iMdai, enrnque utMartem reglonnm quu circumoireBOl pnuulem Tereenii- 
dim colnnt. Armioan. MarcellDiu, ixii. S, 

t Fide Hsrodotua, lib. ii. oap. 6S. 
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the name of the district, came also that of tlie langoage in 
which it was first promulgated. Now, however, that lan- 
guage is more frequently styled Bali or Pali, the origin of 
which designation is obscure. For this language, the sa- 
cred hooks of Buddhism claim the highest honour, assert 
its extreme antiquity, and that it is the root of all lan- 
guages. Sa Magadhi ; mvla bhasa, iiarayeyadi Kappika, 
trahmanochoisuttalapa Sambaddkackapi bhasare. " There 
is a language which is the root of all languages ; men and 
brahmins, who never before beard or uttered a human 
sound, spoke it at the commencement of the creation. 
The Buddhas themselves spoke it, — it is Magahdi *." 

We have said that the era of the introduction of Budd- 
hism into the world is lost in the gloom of antiquity, but 
there cannot be a doubt of its having been one of the ear- 
liest of human religions. This religion, according to the 
belief of its votaries, bas been handed down, through an 
infinite series of ages, by successive prophets appearing at 
vast distances of time. Twenty-four of these godlike.men 
or Buddhas had already appeared, when, in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, the son of a king of Northern India 
raised himself by his merit and piety to the same rank, 
and, having reformed the world by his exertions, revived 
the old and pure religion, and left teachers to extend it, 
he too departed, to be absorbed into the first principle or 
" architect " of all things. 

Whether the preceding Buddhas had a personal exist- 
ence or not cannot now be decided ; but we can scarcely 
doubt of the humanity and substantiality of the two last — 
Kassapo and Gotamo, inasmuch as the faith of the first 

* KMbafBDo'i Grammar of Pali, Mabawuuo, Introd. p. ixij. 
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had extended to China before the appearance of the se- 
cond, whilst the latter wsb in fact unknown in that vast 
empire till about the second century after our era '. 

According to the tenets of Buddhism matter and mind 
are equally inuDortal and eternal ; they have come into 
their present condition and connection by a series of trans- 
migrations extending back through an incomprehensible 
period of time, and they shall continue thus to progress 
throughout eternity. Whether Buddhism maintains or 
denies the existence of a Supreme Almighty Being has 
been frequently disputed ; and although we cannot pretend 
to settle the question definitely on either side, probability 
seems to incline to his exclusion, inasmuch as there seems 
nothing for such a being to do in the system of Buddhism. 
The following verses, ascribed to Gotamo on the occasion 
of bis becoming a Buddha, would, however, lead us to con- 
clude that such a being was recognised by the founder of 
the modem system. 

ThroDgh TiriouB truumigrationi 

I mnst trsTel if I do not discover 

The iuUdir whom I leak ; — 

Punfol are rcpe»tsd truumigimtioiu I 

I bsTs lesD th* anhittct (and uld) 

Thau ilwlt not biiild me Another houie t- — 

li it be asked who this " builder" and tins " architect" is, 
no satisfactory answer can be given to the question. On 
this point, then, much uncertainty still exists, an uncer- 

* This inteieitiiic &ct ii proved bj the iccount of Bnddhlim u then ei- 
IiUag tQ ChiiiA, giren bj FaHiaain his collection of Bnddhlit tracti, more 
Mpodallf, howeTer, Id tbe " Chin i tien," p. S6-B. TbiM collection ku 
partly tranilated Into French b; M. Bemaiat LandrauM and other*, tome 
7eari linog. f The Friend, April I83&. 
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taialy which w31 not probably be cleared away, before the 
voluminous sacred books of the ffuth shall have beeu trans- 
lated *. The following is the chain of existence as deliver- 
ed by Gotamo himself in one of his discourees : " On ac- 
count of ignorance are produced merit and demerit ; on 
account of merit and demerit is produced consciousness ; 
on account of cons<uouBness, body and mind," and so on — 
but if there he ignorance there must be also heings to be 
ignorant. Amongst the professore of the faith at tbe 
present day, the existence of an Ahnighty Eternal Being 
ifi certainly denied; " for" siud a college of priests in an- 
swer to the questions of a Dutch governor, " if there 
were such a being how could pun have entered into tiie 
world? t" 

Gods, however, are maintained in sufficient abundance. 
These appear to he immaterial spirits of a nature supe- 
rior to man, but limited in power, in knowledge, and in 
existence. Thue the greatest of these deities, Maha Brah- 
ma, is a being of wonderful power, and of vast compre- 
hension, but inferior to the successive Buddhas in wisdom, 

* Tlie» wotIu ue the three ■' FItakas "— Tbe Wloeje, Abhidhuma, 
and Suttn pitalu, with their reipectiTa commentRTiel, entitled the Attaki* 
tha. Theie works contain the lennonB of Buddha, and, of conrie, bia doc- 
trinaa at length. 

t Did the anpreme God make the Inferior onei 7 ww the qaeation — 
" Ood can neithei areate the Inferior gods nor anj other kind of loul. 
There ia no neoeuilj for inch a creation, for, if a wnl were oreated tbat aonl 
innat of neocMitj endure pleaiura and pain, bnt no god that Ii all-msToifql 
would create a aoul that rouit endure pain. The godi and all other creature* 
receire their birth or formation bj meani of the power emanating from their 
own kuiula or akuiula (nierit or demerit : ) auch a thing ai the creation of 
new louls bj Qod doei not appear in any of the booki of Buddhiim. It It 
be laid, In the books of anj religion whatcTer, tbat Ood createa louIs, «aoh 
it may eaillj be prored to be tklae." Friend, April 104S. 
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purity, excellence, and knowledge, although superior in 
strength. That spirit, like all the higher orders of heings 
in BuddiiiBm, rose &om a common station to his present 
exalted one, by his virtue ; and, after existing thus for 
some thousands of years, will either att^ Nirwana, (an 
extinction from all impurity and defilement) or relapse into 
his original obscurity. Four of these deities are supposed 
to have a peculiar influence on mankind, others are em- 
ployed in guarding the other parts of the universe, whilst 
an innumerable host of subordinate demons (yakkbos) fill 
the air and the central regions. 

Into this part of Buddhism it will not be necessary for 
us to enter ; as the chief object of our attention is the 
moral code and the probable influence of that code, and 
the ceremonies enjoined on those professing the religion. 

We have already stated that the eternity of matter is one 
of the dogmas of the ffuth of the Buddhas. The world is 
consequently supposed to have always existed, and to have 
in itself the principle of continued existence for ever. It 
is declared also to be destroyed and repi-oduced at certain 
vast mtervals of time, the principal agents in this destruc- 
tion being water, fire and au. Sin, misery aud death, 
were not always inhabitants of our planet, however, and 
they were produced, according to Buddhism, as according 
to a purer faith, by the desire, covetousness and folly of 

Living beings (said the last of the Buddhas,) first ap- 
peared by an apparitional birth, subsisting on the element 
of felicity, illuminated by their own eff'ulgence, moving 
through the air, delightfully located, and existing in unity 
and concord *. Such was the condition of primeval man, 

* Snttr> pitolu, section Dighanlko. 
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but he did Dot always remain so — by the influence of de^ 
sire and covetoueness sin entered into the world and 
" death by sin," until at length they had degenerated into 
the present perverse and sinful race. The world was not 
allowed to degenerate thus however, without an eSbrt 
having been made for its reformation. Twenty-four beings 
of infinite purity and unsullied holiness had appeared upon 
the earth in the revolutions of countless ages, to arrest the 
progress of its decline, and had preached righteousness 
and purity to the world not without efiecting wonderful 
improvement, before the last of the Buddhas, Gotamo 
himself, appeared upon the earth. One more is yet to 
come; and then shall cease the present order of things, 
when " a new heaven and a new earth " shall come into 
existence. Aggo harmumi lokassi (said Gotamo ;) jettho 
hamasmi lokasta ; settlio Ttamasmi hkatsa ; ayamatUim^dti 
nathidarti panahbhewo. I am the most exalted in the world; 
I am the chief in the world ; I auL the most excellent in 
the world ; this is my last birth ; hereafter there is to me 
DO other generation. 

The birth and parentage of Gotamo have been formerly 
mentioned, according to the most received account; but the 
traditions on the subject are various and conflicting. Some 
represent him as born from a virgin's side, others as hav- 
ing been pretematurally conceived in the womb of Sudd- 
hodano's wife, but, as we have just observed, the account 
of his life already given is that best authenticated and 
most commonly received. The rise and progress of a 
later faith may convince us that there was nothing impro- 
bable in his assuming the character of a prophet, and still 
less in his being received as such. In the prime of man- 
hood the sou of a powerful monarch reoounces " the pomps 
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and Tanitles " of the world, retreats to an unfreqaented 
forest, and there submits to want and privation, regardless 
of the hopes of ambition ot of the softer feelings of affec- 
tion. Such was the foundation of the futh ; can ve then 
wonder at the superstructure ? 

Mysticism and Yoluntary mortification will ever pass 
with the vulgar for the influences of heaven ; and if the 
professor of them assumes a divine character, they are al- 
ready more than half persuaded to believe him. 

The assumptions of Gotamo were not less favourably 
begun than they were afterwards happily executed. He 
resorted to no violence ; his life was strictly moral and con- 
»stent with his pretensions * ; he propagated his doctrines 
orally, going with his attendants horn village to village ; 
he wrote no books, but allowed his disciples freely to copy 
out his conversations, and iu these he preferred the lan- 
guage of parable and simile to direct assertions. He 
preached reliance upon the gods, futh in the Buddhas, and 
confidence in good works — he hinged the very universe, 
in &ct, upon the piety of his feUowere. Simple and austere 
in bis manners, he courted not the adoration of the great, 
nor did he despise their invitations if he thought he might 
be an instrument of good. 

Apart from the numerous miracles ascribed to him, the 
history of his life is monotonous and uncheckered, whilst 
his disciples seem to have vied with each other in ascri- 
bing to him the most amazing feats. His discourses shew 
few pretensions, however, to superior power or strength ; 
in knowledge, and the subjection of his passions he de- 

* Amongst hii (Gotamo's) tribuUtiona npon Birth, even Kftn ha had at- 
tained the rank of & SudiUu, wu that of being accuwd bj a jooug ladj ot 
ineontineDoe irith ber. Notei on Andint India, p, 364. 
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sired to be, and he appears to have been, superior to his 
age. The following, one of bts moral discourses, may 
give us a good idea of his doctrines, bis style aod his 
morality. Having been asked to declare what actious 
were of superior excellence to all others, the substance 
,oi his answer was i — " Not to serve the unwise but to at- 
tend on the learned, and to present offerings to those 
worthy of homage ; to live in a religious ueighbourhood ; 
to be a performer of virtuous actions ; to be established 
in the true faith ;, to be well informed in religion, instruct- 
ed in speech, subject to discipline and of pleasant speech ; 
to honour one's father and mother ; to provide for one's 
wife and children ; to follow a sinless vocation ; to give 
alms; to act virtuously ; to aid relatives and lead a blame- 
less life ; to be free from dn ; to abstain from intoxica- 
ting drinks, and to persevere in virtue ; to be respectful, 
kind, contented, grateful, and to listen, at proper times, to 
religious instruction ; to be mild, subject to reproof; to 
have access to priests, and to converse with them on re- 
ligious subjects ; to have a mind unshaken by prosperity 
or adversity, inaccessible to sorrows, free from impurity, 
and tranqiul ; these are the chief excellences. Those 
who practise al] these virtues, and are not overcome by 
evil, enjoy the perfection of happiness, and obtain the 
chief good *." 

Attended by a large train of priests and followers, Go- 
tamo wandered from town to town, receiving alms ftotU 
all who offered them, but neither requesting any, nor al- 
lowing his followers to do so. Having in this manner 
passed a lengthened life, it was closed in peace, and the' 

* DlKOorM, enmied MuigmU, Tha Friend, Majr 1839. 
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" ruler of the world" left the earth to attain the much 
controTOTted Kirwana". " The Buddhas" (s^d the col- 
lege of priestB before noticed,) " are now entirely free from 
birth, decay, sickness, death and sorrow, or, in other 
words, they have attained the imperishable, immortal, 
ever-during I^rwana." This Nirwana is the object of 
Buddhistic desires, the paradise of the ffuth ; and if we 
deny it to have been an absorption into, or an intimate 
union with that " architect" formerly referred to, we 
must suppose it to have been a " complete cessation of 
existence," — an annihilatioa t or nonentity. 

The priesthood instituted and incorporated by Gota- 
mo very much resembled those initiated into the esoteric 
tenets of Pythagoras. They lived in communities and 
had a common table ; they were doomed to poverty and 
celibacy ; they shunned luxuries of all kinds, whether in- 
tended to delight the imagination or to please the body ; 
they were enjoiued (as were all the Buddhists) to shun 
the destruction of animal life as they would of human ; 
tliey were to eat at certain seasons of the day ; they were 
prohibited from all exciting and intoxicating liquors, and 
they were to content themselves with low and unadorned 
seats. The enthusiasm of kings frequently provided for 
all their wants, but the simple and austere character of 
their lives remained, and, although residing in palaces, 
they maintained the manners of the hermitage. 

Having thus rapidly glanced at some of the character- 

* Thii itate li geDeraUy repreiented u s oomplete ceimtioa from eiiit- 

t Abhorred ■noibiUtian bluu the •onl, tajt Yoang ; yet bere we per- 
oejis il (■oeordlng to tlie aeooaata of the mluionvieB,) Iha object of the 
highest uplroUoQi of > prophet, & philoiopher, and a future Qod, 
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Utic featureB of BuddhiBm, and at the life of its reviyer, 
we come now to condder its morality and its ceremoniee, 
on which, as being more immediately connected with the 
history of Ceylon, we shall more largely dilate. 

The ten fundamental prohibitions delivered to priests 
and laity were the following : — 

Ist, A prohibition of unjuBt suspicion. 

2d, A prohibition of coreting in every form. 

3d, A prohibition of evil wishes to others. 

4Ui, A prohibition of all falsehood. 

6tb, A prohibition of betraying the secrets of others. 

6th, A prohibition of slander. 

7th, A prohibition of all foolish conversation. 

8th, A prohibition of all killing. 

9tb, A prohibition of stealing. 

1 0th, A prohibition of fornication and adultery. 

The great fundamental doctrine of the metempsychosis 
was one of the distinguishing features of Buddhism. By 
this doctrine, aa is commonly known, the transmigration 
of the soul after its separation from the body into that of 
some other animal is inculcated *, that animal being high 
or low in the scale of creation, according to the character 
of the soul in its present existence. Here, then, was a 
full incentive to ambition, inasmuch as, by the piety of 
the man, his soul might subsequently become an inhabi- 
tant of one of the superior heavens ; but there was in it 
little discouragement from present gratification, from all 
recollection of its previous exaltation being expelled in its 
subsequent debasement. Can we wonder then that kings 

* Some eUborste eaujri hare been milten bj tbe BeT. D. J. Qogerl;, 
to prove that it ii not the wne but a naw ual whloh leceiTsa punbhinent 
or Tawwd for tlie eonduct of loma iodI here 1 — Vidi Friand, toL 9. 
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and prieBts vied with each other in holiness in the hope 
of so exalted a reward, or that a few baser spirits let loose 
all their evil passions, like a torrent, wirliout restraint or 
control ? 

Qotamo's discourses, so far as they have been transla- 
ted, exhibit the reflections of a powerful, equable and cul- 
tivated nuDd, and appear as far removed above the absurd 
tales and precepts of Brahminism, as the simple tenets of 
Socrates above the mysticism of the priests of Egypt. 
*' There are seven sections of moral science" (said he *,) 
" which have been fully taught, meditated on, and prac- 
tised by me, and which are necessary for the attainment 
of knowledge, wisdom, and deliverance from transmigra- 
tion. These seven are, contemplation ; the ascertainment 
of truth ; persevering exertion ; contentment ; extinction 
of pasmn ; tranquillity and equanimity." 

The duties enjoined upon the priests consisted chiefly in 
reading a portion of the saored books on stated days, to 
which they added exhortations and explanations. They 
were prohibited, as we have stated, from the most inno- 
cent indulgences, no less than from the more wicked, with 
the most ascetic rigidity. Priestesses, however, have 
been mentioned in the preceding narrative ; and, doubt- 
less, the practices of the nuns and friars, with their irre- 
gular pleasures, will occur to many, as being probably si- 
milar to those of the priests and priestesses of Buddha. The 
slightest communication, however, was strictly forbidden 
between the two classes, and the following prohibitions 
will convince qs that Gotamo had studied the mind of 
man with no ordinary acuteness. The following is the 

' In tl>e EuMpa Bojjhuigui—Friend, Julf 1839. 
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list of crimeB " punbbed with suspension and penances, 
the offender not to be restored except by an assembly of 
twenty priests." A priest touching a woman in any 
way ; hia holding libidinous conversation with a woman ; 
his praising sensual pursuits, thus,~-saying, " Sister, the 
most meritorious action a woman can perform ia to gratify 
the desires of so yirtuous, so pure, and so excellent a per- 
son as I am ;" his making known " the desires of a wo- 
man to a man," or the opposite *. The two following 
acts made the priests " liable to exclusion, suspension, or 
censure, according to circumstances ;" — his sitting pii- 
vately on a seat with a woman, secluded from observa- 
tion ; or his sitting on a seat with a woman, which, if not 
80 secluded as to allow of his breaking one of the funda.- 
mental laws of his faith, was yet secluded enough to per- 
mit of his holding, unheard by others, improper conversa- 
tion. Such were the more heinous offences ; but even the 
avenues to vice were guarded with the most rigorous pro* 
bibitions. Thus, at the risk of public confession, and 
public forgiveness granted on contrition, do priest could 
recline in the same place with a woman ; nor could he 
speak to her more than five or six sentences without an 
intelligent witness ; nor could he visit the abode of the 
priestesses under the pretence " of delivering exhorta- 
tions ;" nor could he travel with a priestess ; nor could 
be sit down to converse with her during a casual inter- 
view t. These i&cta may serve to assure us that no 
precaution, which could possibly be taken, was omitted 
to ensure regularity and pureness in the colleges of either 

* Friend. L>wb of the Prieitbood, DscenibeT 1839. 

t Friend, Lawi of the Prieithood, Juiiury and Febnurj 1 640. 
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sex. Gotamo was aware, however, that " all men could 
not receive" and practise the rigid rules hinding on the 
priesthood ; and he accordingly enjoined that all who 
should find themselves incapable of keeping their vow 
of perpetual chastity, might put off the yellow robes and 

We now come to the moral precepts enjoined upon all 
men, and we shall find abundant proofs in those precepts 
of the vast superiority of their lawgiver to those around 
him at that early period, Gotamo was eminently a prac- 
tical philosopher, and spent his time, not in curious in- 
vestigations into mind and its influence, but in deducing 
rules from nature for the government of man. 

In the " Damma Fadan "," or the " Footsteps of Reli- 
gion," we have exemplified a code of morality, and a list 
of precepts which, for pureness, excellence and wisdom, 
is only second to that of the Divine lawgiver himself. To 
transcribe the entire of thb beautiful series of apothegms 
would occupy too much of our space ; and we shall pro- 
bably render a more acceptable service to our readers, by 
culling the rarest and most beautiful fiowers &om this 
garden of eastern exotics. 

" Anger is not to be appeased by anger, but by gen- 
tleness. 

" The worldly-minded man who applauds religion and 
understands its precepts, but does not practise them, is 
like the herdsman of another's cattle, — he tends the flock, 
but receives not their produce. 

" Religion is the path of immortality; irreligion the 

* Truiitated bf ^ut Indshtigftble onsntelln, the B«v. D. X Gogerlj, 
•nd pnblUhed in tbe Friend, tdIi. iii. uid It. 
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path of death. The righteous die not, but the irreligiouB 
are even as now dead. 

*' The wise man so estabhshes himself, in industry, 
perseverance, prudence and mental control, that he is not 
carried away by the floods of sensuality. 

" Live not in the practice of irreligion, neither cleave 
to sensuality ; for the meditative and the religious man 
experiences great happiness. 

" As a man elevated upon a mountain surveys in calm- 
ness the plains below, so does the virtuous man behold 
without envy the actions of tbe sinful multitude. 

*' As the fletcher makes straight bis arrows, so tbe wise 
and virtuous man rectifies his mind. 

" Mental control, and the subjection of Uie passions, is 
the path to happiness and eternity. 

" The mind that repays injury by injury, and wratli by 
wrath, wanders ever further in the mazes of error. 

" True nobility is not of one's parentage, but of a vir- 
tuous and noble soul. 

*' As tbe bee collects nectar and departs without in- 
juring tbe beauty or the odour of the flowers, so the sage 
sojourns among men; he views their ways, and learns 
wisdom from their folly. 

" Be not anxious to discover the faults of others, but 
jealously watch your own. 

*' As the lily, growing from a heap of manure acci- 
dentally cast upon the highway, delights the soul with the 
delicacy of its fragrance, so the wise, the disciples of the 
all-perfect Buddha, shine amongst the foolish, and are 
grateful to the gods. 

" The wise man becomes so by tbe consciousness of 
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his own folly, but the foolish is rendered more so by his 
pretensions to wisdom. 

'* Let man perform those actions of which futurity will 
never cause him to repent. 

*' He who reproves, instructs, and restrains from evil, 
will be loved by the wbe, and hated by the foolish. 

" The conduits-maker guides the streams of water ; the 
fletcher forms his arrows, and the carpenter bends the 
wood to his purpose, but the wise man performs what is 
more difficult, — he directs himself. 

*' As the solid rock stands unshaken by the storm, so the 
wise taan it unmoved by contempt or applause. 

" One verse, which, when heard, causes us to subdue 
our passions, is better than a thousand poems destitute of 
profit. 

" Se is a more noble warrior who conquers himself, than 
ike warrior who, in the field of battle, overcomes thousands 
of thousands. 

" One day of that man's life who lives virtuously is of 
more worth than a thousand years of sin. 

" Sin is frequently clothed in the garb of virtue, but its 
effects unclothe it. 

" Avoid sin with no less care than the merchant who, 
with few attendants and great wealth, avoids a dangerous 
road. 
" Nothing b sinful to the pure. 

" Think not that going naked, or being defiled with 
dirt, or fasting, or lying on the earth, or remaining mo- 
tionless, can make the pure impure ; for the mind will still 
lemain the same. 
" Let him who wastes all his attention on the body. 
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consider the skeletons of those departed, and then decide 
whether the body is worthy of his care. 

" Kings, and their pride, and their splendour decay, 
hut truth is immutahle and eternal. 

" He who has entered on the road to Nirwana is supe- 
rior to the greatest monarch of the earth. 

" All the religion of Buddha b contained in these three 
sentences : — Furiiy the mind ; abstain from vice ; prac- 
tise virtue. 

" That man is the most skilful of charioteers who can 
guide the chariot of his own anger. 

" Cimqner anger by mildness, evil by good, covetoutnsss 
by liberality, and falsehood by truth. 

" Men have ever been, and will ever be, subject to un- 
just censure, and to unjust praise. 

" Cultivate mildness of speech j let your every word be 
guarded ; abandon all improper language, and let your 
speech he altogether virtuous. 

" The wicked man is like a withered leaf ; the mes- 
senger of death is near, and yet he stands at the gate of 
death without provision for his future life. 

" Your evil passions you cannot eradicate all at once : 
it is the work of time, and must he done slowly, just as 
the jeweller removes the rust of gold. 

" Know, O man, that sinful actions cannot be hid, but 
that pride, covetousness and wrath will bring long sufFer- 
ings upon you. 

*' There is no fire so fierce as lust ; notliing has a grasp 
80 pertinaceouB as hatred ; no net can be compared with 
folly, and no fiood is so rapid as desire." 

These examples of the moral verses of Gotamo may 
serve to convince us that purity of life, consistency of coa- 
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duct, and, above &11, mejttal cotftrol, were the objects of his 
lessons, and may serve to conrince us that few syatems of 
ancieDt morality, if indeed there is one, can be compared 
with that of the Maghadic philosopher. Nor must we 
forget that the man who deUvered Uiese maxims was the 
son of a powerful monarch, who had left his hereditary 
throne to obtun a mental and a moral superiority over 
his (Contemporaries, instead of a factious or a political pre- 
eniinence. He acquired power, indeed, but he used it for 
benevolent purposes ; his influence was employed, not in 
ministering to his passions, as was that of Mahomet, but 
in the persuading of others to renounce sin and embrace 
virtue. 

So far as the volumes of Gotamo have been opened to 
us, we know of no ceremonies which he enjoined, save the 
simple preaching of his doctrines. No religion could ever 
exist, nor has any ever existed amongst the great mass of 
tnankind, in such a state as this. Ceremonies mutt be m- 
stituted, however pure the doctrines of the futh may he, 
and, without such ceremonies, the faith would at once lose 
its bold on the public mind. Men must have something to 
see in their religion, there must be some outlet for enthusi- 
asm ; and whether this outlet be the gorgeous pageantry of 
Borne, or the enthusiastic " revivals" of American Chris- 
tiaoity, it will equally affect the minds, and attract the 
feelings of the " profanum vulgus." The pure and beau- 
tiful edifice of Buddhistic f^th did not long endure, there- 
fore, without the addition of gaudy and unmeaning orna- 
ments, which are now too often mistaken for the inven- 
tions of Qotamo himself — inventions which his eminently 
intellectual mind would have scouted as absurd. These 
ceremonies, however, were a part of the faith as intro- 
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duced into Ceylon, and, however unpleasbg the mixture, 
we must add them to the doctrines just recited. But even 
in these, corruptions, as they were, of the reli^on of Go- 
tamo, we shall find nothing of a decidedly immoral or per- 
nicioue tendency — they are of that simple and gentle na^ 
ture which become additions to so intellectual a faith. 

The estimation in which Gotamo was held by his con- 
temporaries and disciples during his life was oatarally 
transferred, on his death, to those things hallowed by his 
touch. In this the religion of Buddha differed not from 
that of most others ; and if we find a branch of the Chris- 
tiaa church itself hallowing the relics of those whose lives 
were, in many instances, far from blameless, (as was the 
case with many of their saints,) we cannot wonder at the 
unenlightened inhabitants of Ceylon regarding the tooth 
of tb^ir prophet as " the most precious thing in the uni- 
verse." This, then, the worship of the relics of Gotamo, 
was the first addition made by his followers to the religion 
which he delivered to them. 

Buildings of vast dimensions, and lavishly ornamented, 
were erected to contiun these hallowed relics, and, attach- 
ed to these pagodabs was generally a temple (or wihare) 
for the priests, containing an image of the prophet, in 
which his doctrines were expounded at certain stated times. 
Here, at the hours of morning and evening prayers, the 
religious inhabitants of both sexes assembled, and, kneel- 
ing before the image of their god, they repeated, after the 
priest, some passages of their religious books, in a lan- 
guage which, (in later times at least) was entirely unknown 
to them. Others, and especially the pious females, came 
with their simple offerings of odoriferous flowers in their 
hands, and laid this bloodless sacrifice on the altar of their 
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peaceful deity. Such was the only worship required by 
their faith. 

The ceretnonies with which the Dalada or tooth-relic 
was received hy Tisso, may exemplify the natural dispo- 
ntion of the kings to exhibit, in the ordinances of their re- 
ligion, their own power and greatness. Succeeding mo- 
narchs were not disposed to let the ostentatious parade 
thus exhibited be discontinued ; and, accordingly, we find 
that in future times the exhibition of the same relic at 
stated periods was the dgnal for &esh exhibitions of their 
own power, and of the wealth of their kingdom. The 
people flocked from all quarters to the capital to behold 
the precious relic ; elephants were caparisoned, horses 
decorated, and vehicles of all kinds exhibited, containing 
each their respective owners. The king himself with the 
royal family attended ; and, on the elevation of the^acred 
deposit in the hands of the highest of their priests, to be 
fiuntly seen by those assembled, the vast multitude was 
moved like the waves of the ocean to and fro, and a loud 
burst of " Sadhu" rose from that mighty throng, caught 
up, as it died away, by the more distant, until the whole 
air was filled with the notes of adoration. Games, festi- 
vals, plays and rejoicings succeeded, and having thus given 
vent to the enthusiasm so long confined, the multitude de- 
parted to their respective villages. 

One of the earliest superstitions amongst mankind ap- 
pears to have been that of devils or demons of great power 
inhabiting the air, whom it was necessary for man to ap- 
pease by sacrifices and offerings. This superstition was 
also introduced into Buddhism, and devil-dances to ap- 
pease those spirits were not long in making their appear- 
ance. The origin of these we shall hereafter have an op- 
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portunity of noticing ; and as they were not introduced into 
Buddhism till the third century after Christ, we cannot 
posaibly suppose them to have been the institutions of 
Gotamo, as is, however, commonly asserted. *< The re- 
verse of this," says the Bev. D. J. Grogerly, " is the case ; 
for he has declared such practices to be, at the best, use- 
less, and, where an animal is lulled to appease the demon, 
decidedly sinful." The power of these demons was, never- 
theless, a tenet inculcated by Gotamo, and as he asserted 
their power, he also took care to provide bis followers 
against it. This provision consisted in the recitation of a 
number of bis maxims, and in the reading of certain of bis 
sermons, a procedure doubtless propounded by bim as a 
relief to the pious mind, in a full conviction of the strength 
and power of the imagination ; for we cannot conceive him 
to have supposed that any real influence would have been 
exerted by the ceremony. This ceremony, when perform- 
ed for the advantage of a district or a village, lasted for 
seven days, during which time two pulpits were continually 
filled, and on the seventh a procession was formed, a par- 
ticular sermon read, and thus the farce was ended. Mo 
proofs have as yet been given us, however, that this was 
really an inetitution of Gotamo, and, considering the stress 
he lays on mental control, and the futihty of ceremony, 
there appears quite sufficient reason to make us doubt the 
fact. Probability seems to designate that it was intro- 
duced by some follower of his, who was anxious to comply 
with the wishes of his people, and yet careful not to trans- 
gress the commands of his superior. Otherwise we must 
suppose that Gotamo had before him a written copy of 
all his sermons, whilst these sermons themselves appear 
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not to have been transcribed either by his own command, 
or vith his knowledge. 

It would be tediouB and unprofitable to recount the va- 
rious puerile ceremonies in use amongst the Singhalese 
on almost every domestic occasion of importance. The 
birth of a child, the marriage of a relation, the death of a 
parent or a friend, had each their appropriate ceremonies, 
chiefly performed with a view to the conciliation of the 
evil demons whom they imagined to fill the air. These 
no one will contend to have been institutions of their reli- 
gion, foreign as they are to its whole spirit, and to the 
precepts of its founder. If we take a survey of the various 
religions invented by mankind, we shall find few, if any, 
that can be advantageously compared to that of the Mag- 
hadic prophet. It seems to approach as near, indeed, to 
that purer faith delivered by the Almighty himself, as it 
was possible for a human system to come. Its defects are 
many, and its faults obvious ; but to cover these defects, 
and to hide these faults, we may abstract from its excel- 
lence, to clothe its deformity. Equally distant from the 
barbaric rites of Brahminism, and from the gross mate- 
riality and sensuality of Moslemism, Buddhism stands pro- 
minently forward as a system enjoining no immoral rite, 
and luring men into the path of religion by the prospect 
of none of the gross pleasures of sense. Its code of mo- 
rality is uo less eminently suited for this world than its 
system of rewards for the next, and although so defective 
in its theology it is equally distinguished for the simplicity 
of its worship, as for the peaceful tenor of its doctrines. 
War in any and every shape, and under whatever pre- 
tence, is, by this system, absolutely and morally sinful, a 
point in which it approaches nearer to the sublimity of 
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Chrietumity than in any other of its doctrines. " Over- 
come evil with good" is the heautiful precept of the gos- 
pel, and " conquer evil by good" b one of the precepts 
of Gotamo. The whole system, indeed, wants the impress 
of divinity as a whole, but in its ethics it is an embodiment 
of the spirit of Christianity. 

The effects of Buddhism, when propagated as at first, 
in a pure and unadulterated form, must have been won- 
derfully salutary on the minds and lives of its professors *. 
To its influence tliere is every reason to suppose we may 
ascribe the prosperity of Ceylon in the period whose history 
we are treating of, and to its deterioration and loss we 
may also ascribe much of its subsequent decline. 

If, then, we consider collectively the evidences transmit- 
ted to us in Ceylonese history of the early refinement of 
its people, — if we consider the ruins of its ancient build- 
ings, the nature of its government, the power of its sove- 
reigns, and, above all, the influence of its admirable reli^ 
^on, — the mind must be blind indeed which cannot trace 
here the footsteps of dvilisation and the proofe of early 
refinement f. 

* SolTiLtion i> bere (in Buddhinn] miide depeudsnt, not upon the prmc- 
Uce of idle csremoalu, or tbs Tepeatlog proyera, or hymDi or iDtocatiom to 
pretended god>, but upon moral qiuIifioBtioni, wbioh conitltuts iudirldiul 
uid Kdal happineu npon earth, uid eniure it hereafter. Note* on Andeat 
India, p. 2S6. 

f Vidt Appendix I. tor the Eonnection of Buddhiim with the PbilMophj 
of Greece. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY FROM B. C. 51 to A.D. 800. 



Koodatino — Annl» — Hsr dapraiit; Bud dehancherj — Malcalaalluo — 
Batiatlsio— MBh& Dailija— AddsgaimoDD— Kaoljani Tisu— ChooUbliBja 

~ — Seemli — Eltont— Ela aipuUlon and return — Chando— Yau Biloo 

Snbho— Waaabho's Insurrection— Hl» reign and dBalh— Wankanaallio — 
iDTuioD of the SoUeang— Thl» inTulon rsTenged by OiO'bahu— Batia- 
tluo II — The Wyloolian hereij— Abhajo— Ssngatiwo — Glau iiaed as a 
preseriallia igainat lightning — Qatabbajo — Mafaaasn'a iDConMancy — 

Kitrirl Majan-^etlB-tiiMi—Bodhadaao—Hii rBforin»— Upatiaso II 

Hahanamo — Gifil wan — Fhariado and tba MiJabara — DutaisKo'i tuo- 
ceM — Kanapg — Mogallano — Knmara Dhai aad tbe poat Kalidhas — 
tJprtiaao III — Sila Kaia— Bonaja— Aidgabaka— 8iri Sangabo II.— De- 

tutfaio — Kaaupo — Oalupiatiuo — Eaisapo — Dalupiatluo II Uattba- 

datha — HabsliiipBni — Aggrabodbl — Hlhindo — Dapulo. 



On the death of Chora Naga, 51 years b. c. Koodatisso, 
tbe SOD of his predecessor, ascended the throne. His 
reign was sfaort, and terminated unfortunately in his being 
poisoned by his wife, a woman whose wickedness cannot 
perhaps be paralleled in the history of tbe universe. 
Having ascended the throne which she had thus rendered 
vacant, in order to gratify ber own lust, she raised an ob- 
scure individual, named Balat Sewana, to ber husband's 
seat and condition. Witb him, however, she quickly be- 
came disgusted, and fixing ber eyes on a gigantic Malabar, 
named Wattuka, she cut off Balat by poison, when he had 
possessed and enjoyed tbe sovereignty for oue year and 
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two months. Wattuka was raised to the vacant dignity, 
but failed to please the insatiable Aniila for a longer period 
than thirteen months. To wish him removed was, with 
her, but the prelude of his assassination. Pobon was again 
administered, and again her victim perished. Warned 
by these examples, we would imagine, that even the mad- 
ness of headlong ambition would have paused before occupy- 
ing the fatal seat. Such, however, was not the case, — 
Prohitta, a Brahmin, was the next whom she desired ; he 
satisfied her for six months, and was then buried. Two 
more, Sukku and Balla Tisso, were mad enough to follow 
his example, and did so but to fall, the former in eleven 
and the latter m fifteen months. 

Anula now found, however, that the world was 
thoroughly weary of her. Not another victim could be in- 
duced to share her crown and bed ; and, after a wretched 
loneliness of four tedious months, a period was at once put 
to her wickedness * and her life. 

Makalantisso, her son by Koodatisso, who had formerly 
fled to escape her violence, now returned with a numerous 
and determined army &om concealment. Anula resisted, 
but was defeated, and the capital, Anuradhapoora, was 
besieged and forced. The queen would not, however, 
even yet yield, and, defending herself in her palace, was 
with it consumed by fire. Such was the miserable end of 
this fearfully wicked monster. 

And here let us remark the partiality and unfairness of 

* She vat not qnite lo bad, bowsTer, aa the Bomui matroiii illnded to 

tbasbj jDieoa] Sic fiiiutocto mariU, qulnque peranlumnoi. Sat. Ti. 33S. 

Ag^D, noD oonialum numero, led maritarum umoi laoa computant. (Seneca 
de BeneGciiB, 3. IS.) 'Whilst Martial (lib. 4, epl. 6.) meaLioni awife who 
had t«n huibmtU iu one moDth I 
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priestly history. The character of Chora Kaga is repre- 
sented in the blackest and most hateful characters, and, 
after his death, he is said to have descended to the lowest 
hell, merely because, he destroyed the temples, whilst the 
infamous Anula, who set all rules of decency and order 
at deflauce, is allowed to escape without a smgle condem- 
nation * I 

Makalantisso found the kingdom, as we may readily 
suppose, in frightful disorder. The task of recomposing 
it was difficult, but he accomplished it, and, having done 
80, be proceeded to the strengthening of the fortifications 
of his capital. This he accomplished by erecting a stone 
rampartt seven cubits (10^ feet) high completely round 

* A. (till more curiODK initanoo of thi« unfMTiioM occur* in tho liiitoi? of 
FisDce, and In the cue of Chu'lea Uartel, the Tuiquliher of the Moon. 
" It might bare been expected that the laTiouT of Cliristeadom would hare 
baen caaoniied or at leait applauded, by thegralitade of tbecterg;, who are 
Indebted to liii iword for their praient existoDce. But, in tlie pubtio dli- 
treai, the major of the palace liad beeD compelled to applj tbe richei, or, 
at least, tbe reTenuea of the biahopa and abbots, to the relief of the state 
and the reiratd of tbe soldiers. Uii merits were forgotten, Ids sacrilege 
•kme was rememlMnred ; and in an epistle to ■ Carloringian prince, a Gallic 
qmod presmnes to declare that hia ancestor was damned i that on the open- 
ing of hia tomb, the apeclatora were affrighted by a nnell of fire and the 
Mpe«t of a horrid dragon j and that a saint of the limes was indulged with 
a pleaaant Tislon of the «onl and bod; of Charles Martel burning, to all 
Mwnit}, in the abjaa of ban." Gibbon, rol. Ti. p. 473. 

t The following ia the account of tbe preient state of thia rampart, a» 
gi>en In the aiplanatorj notei appended te Turnour'a Epitome of Cejloneie 
Hlatorj. " Lieutenant (now Captain) Skinner's plan (of Anuradhspoon) 
Is on too limited a scale to admit of Ibe delineation of the citj walls, which 
are aaid to baTS encompassed a apace of four square gowa or 2H square 
miles, that area being b square, each aide of which wo* aiiteea miles long. 
That oOeer notes, howcTer, that the wall deacribed to hare aurronnded the 
dty, ia to be aeen near Aliapartf, running north and loath, and forming the 
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the capital ; and if the account which is handed down to 
us of the extent of this rampart be true, Anuradhapoora 
must have been a prodigious and gigantic city. A stone 
dagobah at Mihintallai, and the construction of several 
tanks are also ascribed to him, in which is contained the 
history of his long and prosperous reign of twenty-two 
years. 

MakalantisBO was succeeded by his son Batiatisso^ a 
prince remarkable for his deep humiliation of himself be- 
fore the priesthood. He caused certain lands to be appro- 
priated to die continual repair of the public edifices. To 
one thousand priests who officiated on a particular moun- 
tain he daily sent pTovisions, besides supporting numbers 
at his own table. He ascended the throne twenty years 
before the Christian era, and having reigned twenty-eight, 
died in the year 8 a. d. 

On the demise of Batiatisso, his brother, Maha Dailiya, 
ascended the throne, in the eighth year of the Christian 
era, and the five hundred and fifty-firat of the Buddfais- 
tical. 

Nothing worthy of note is recorded of him, except that 
he built a dagobah, called S^giri, approached by 1800 
stone steps, upon the summit of Mihintallai, a sacred 
mountfun in the immediate vicinity of Anuradhapoora '. 

welt Uux. Mliipnt6 i» about leTeo miles from Anuradbspooro, wUd 
eonfirnM the Mconnt gl-rea of (he extent of the w*11, MihlataUa] being 
llMDt the eaat face. I had not Bufflcieat time to make a miauts eiploraticiD. 
The old plaoe ww dtnated ahoat a quarter of a mile north-west of Lank»- 
ramaja ; the foundations of the wall are lo perfect that the ground plwr maj 
be traoed thraoghout." 

* The rooky moontain of Hlbintallal is litnated on the east about alght 
niUei from the centre of Anuradhapoora, and waa either included within, 
at formed part of the walls of that city. The extent of labour beatowwl, 
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After a reign of twelve ^ears he -was succeeded by his son 
Addagaunono (also called Amanda Gaimous,) distinguished 
by his piety alone. He interdicted the taking of ammal 
life, and, that the inhabitants might be supplied with food 
without doing so, he caused great numberB of fruit trees to 
be planted. He was dethroned and put to death by his 
younger brother, Einihinidula or Kanijani-tisso. This 
monarch is styled by Mr Tumour * " a cruel and impious 
prince." That he was a man of little virtue appears from 
the means by which he obtained the throne ; but the most 
faithful of the native annals lay nothing more to his charge 
than this, and had he deserved the title of " impious," 
doubtless the Mahawanso would not have left us in doubt 
as to bis true character. The following is the account of 
his reign, according to that rigidly religious work, as trans- 
lated by Mr Turaour himself; " His younger brother 
Kanijani-tisso, putting him to death, reigned in the capi- 
tal three years. This raja decided a controversy, which 
had for a long time suspeiided the performance of the re- 
ligous ceremonies in the ap68atba of the Chetiyo, (the 
Giri wihare,) and forcibly seizing the sixty priests who 

and the diS^ent itsgei of deosf vlaible on the ruJnj of HihinUUoi, eren in 
the itepa out in the aolid rode, oouGim the *ccoontB giTen of them in Sio- 
ghaleie historj, and lender probatile the tradllioni which connect the sanctitj 
of thi) place nlth the tUIM of Bnddhoi who preceded Gctamo, (the lest 
Bnddho.) 

The great nomber end breadth of the atepi leading ap to MihialaUai, uid 
tbe mnunit, (where the Atta Digabnhgtood,) partioularl; attract Utention ; 
the digoboh containing the Aania Buma, the AmbaMtella Dagobah, and the 
periloDB bed of Hihindo, lituated on a pinnacle, and oTerhanging a preci- 
pice, are amongit the monuments which procured for Mihlntallai the name 
-of Solonnutaoa. Colomba Jonmal, a4th NoTember 1841. 

* Epitome of the Hi>t. of Cejlon, page 19. 
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contumaciously resisted the royal authority, impriwmed 
those impious persons in the Kanira care, in the Ghetiyo 
mountain." (Chap, xxxt.) 

Eauijani-tisso was succeeded by Choolabhayo, the son 
of Addagaimono, who reigned one year and was suc- 
ceeded by his sister Seewali, who, after a reign of four 
months, was put to death by Ellona, (also called Banaya.) 
Ellona having by this act of wickedness obtained the crown, 
found it anything but a peaceful possession. Having in- 
terfered with the system of castes, by appointing an infe- 
rior one 38 the judge of a superior, a general rebellion was 
excited. Ellona was obliged to fly, and, having reached 
the western coast of the island, he embarked, in order to 
collect a foreign army to chastise his rebellious subjects. 
At the end of three years he returned, bringing with him 
a formidable force, and landing at Rohona, his army was 
increased by numerous volunteers. Nor were his enemies 
idle ; Anuradhapoora was fortified, an army collected, and 
everything put in a posture of defence. Ellona advanced 
directly towards the capital, and was met in a plun near 
it, by the opposing army. Numerous conflicts took place, 
with various success. In one of them, however, the king's 
troops were on the point of defeat, when he, by a timely 
exhibition of himself, charging with fury on his elephant, 
restored the fortune of the day. A dreadful slaughter 
ensued, and, immediately afterwards, the victorious mo- 
narch entered the capital in triumph. After a reign of 
six years, Ellona was succeeded by his son Chando, (or 
Chandamu Khosiwo,) a prince distinguished alone by his 
having constructed a tank, which he dedicated to the wi- 
hare named IssaraBumano ; and his consort, we are in- 
formed, dedicated the village which supplied her personal 
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Tetinue to the same wihare. From tUs we may suppose, 
that the same custom prevailed amongst the Ceylonese, 
aa that of which we read amongst the ancient Persians, 
viz. that a particular city or village was appointed to yield 
a certfiin part of each prince's necessaries. Thus, when 
Themistocles delivered himself up to the Persians, three 
cities in Asia Minor, — Magnesia, Lampsacus and Myus 
— ^were appointed to supply his wants ; one with bread, 
another with wine, and the third with other provisions or 
clothing ". 

Cbaado was pat to death hy Yasa Siloo, (also called 
Yasalalako Ttsso,) at an aquatic festival celebrated at the 
Tisso tank ; who was himself dethroned by Subho f, a 
person of low hirth, who nsurped the kingdom. Several 
wihares are attributed to this monarch. Ha^g heard 
that a person of the name of Wasabho was to put him to 
death, he resolved to extirpate all of that name in his 
dominions, and, for this purpose, commanded all the go- 
vernors of the provinces accordingly. One of this name 
in the service of a chief in the north of the island, hearing 
of the king's command, and its cause, Sed to Maha Wi- 
hare for refuge. Having remained there for some time, 
he at length ventured on bolder measures, and drawing to- 
gether an army of resolute, determined men, commenced 
by reducing the province in which he then was. Thence 

* Flntarcb in vita.— Cor. Ifep. c. i Plato also mentions tlis tame ciw 

t«ni. I. Aldbiade>. 

t Tbe Dunner of hii death li (has related in the UahawanHi : Subho, 
Mug remarkablj iibe the king in personal appeannte, waa freqasntly In- 
Teited bj the latter with the royal robes, whilst he, tailing Subho'i itaff of 
office, atood a* porter at the gate. On one of theae occaaioos Subho re- 
•olTing Co act the king In reality, found fiiult with the porter, and had Iha 
dligoiaed king at once pnt to death, (Chap, hit.) 
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proceeding to the Bobona district, tiie fostering place of 
every insurrection, he gradually advanced towards the 
capital. Nor are we to suppose that all these events took 
place at once ; the accounts of these transactions have 
come to us so meagrely and concisely, that in very few 
cases are the particulars stated. We axe informed, how- 
ever, that he was engaged for some years in these enter- 
prises and petty engagements, hetare the final one took 
place. 

Subho advanced with a powerful army against his mai, 
but was defeated and slain, after a reign of six years. 

As if to atone for bis injustice in usurping the tfarose, 
Wasabbo devoted himself entirely to piety, pious acts, 
and the erection of buildings for pious purposes. The 
building of three wihares, and the formation of eleven 
tanks are ascribed to him. But besides these, he repaired 
dilapidated edifices, erected bouses for the priests ; aiid, 
in order to make the capital a properly fortified city, he 
raised the walls all round to the height of eighteen cubits. 
In the erection of these stupendous works a long, happy 
and prosperous reign of forty-four years was spent, and, 
unlike his two predecessora, he left a peaceful throne to 
his son Wankanasiko. 

The good fortune of "Wasabbo, however, did not de- 
scend to his son Wankanasiko. During his reign, the 
island was invaded by the Solleans, who, landing in the 
north-west, proceeded to ravage the country, and, advanc- 
ing almost to the capital, retreated with an immense booty, 
and 12000 of the inhabitants. These they conveyed to 
their own country ; and the task of revenging the invasion 
was left to Gajabahu, Wankanasiko's son. 

He, at the head of a large army, invadbg the Sollee 
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coimtiy, retaliated oo its inhabitantB the evils endured by 
those of Ceylon from their invauon. Besides brin^tig 
back those of the Ceylonese who had been made prisoners, 
he carried off an equal number of the Solleans, and, on 
his return to Ceylon, settled them in that part of it called 
the Aloot-Kurakorla". A warrior much celebrated for bis 
prowess in Singhalese annals, called Nela-Yodhaya, ac- 
companied Gajabahu in this expedition, and is represented 
as having performed the most extraordinary feats of valour. 
This expedition took place abont the year 1 12 after Christ. 

We are now entering upon that part of the history of 
Ceylon, which is, perhaps, the most uninteresting ; little, 
indeed, is recorded of the reigns of each successive mo- 
narch, except the manner of his death, and that such and 
such a dagobah or wihare is ascribed to him. 

Gajabahu was succeeded by his son MahallakivNaga, 
so called from his great age on ascending the tlirone ; he 
reigned six years, and is said to have constructed seven 
wibares. 

He was succeeded by his son Batiatisso the Second, 
who also built several wibares, and formed many tanks. 
Of his successor we may say what Pliny sfud of Trajan, 
" Idem tarn parcus in ^dificando, quam diligens in tuendo." 
Nothing being recorded of the next sovereign worthy of 
uodce, we shall pass on to the reign of Wairatisso, the 
era of the introduction of the Wytoolian heresy into the 
Buddhism of Ceylon. He and his prime minister Kapilo, 

* " Th« ISOOD CejlDueBe •era aent to their reapectin homei, axti tbe 
130D0 eq^TM were allowed to reiide in Aloot-KilTakorla, a diiliiot to the 
Dortbiraril of Colombo, the iaht^Uanlt ofuhich, to tAu ilay, rctom nwu^ nuiriii 
of thoT lOKtiiimlal origin." The Friead, Tol. iiL p. 43, A. eeramoD; colled 
the Farohara or procouion wu annnallj perfonDed at the capilal to com- 
Meaorate thli CTeDL 
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being both eaemies of the heresy, used all their influence 
to suppress it, and, for this purpose, punished the priests 
who adhered to it, besides having the books containing it 
publicly burned. This event (sn important one in Budd- 
hisUcal theology,) occurred in the 209th year of the Chris- 
tian era, and the 752d of the BuddhisticaL 

Wairatisso had a younger brother who was found to 
be criminally attached to the queeu, named Abhayo, who, 
on this discovery, fied towards the sea-shore, having first 
formed a league with the queen's father, Sabhadewo, in 
which it was decided between them, that he (Subhadewo) 
should rem^ at court, and so carry on his intrigues as 
to cause dissatisfaction amongst the people, at the same 
time informing Abhayo of how matters stood. Subhadewo 
was perfectly successful ; dissatisfaction was every where 
apparent, and the whole kingdom ripe for a revolt. A 
messenger was then despatched to Abhayo, informing him 
of this, and be, having collected a large force in Malabar, 
landed quickly on the coast, and marched directly towards 
the capital. 

Wab-atisso found the instability of greatness ; he was 
unable even to collect an army, and was obliged to fly 
with precipitation. 

In the meantime Abhayo having entered the capital, 
proceeded immediately in pursuit of bis brother, who had 
taken the queen with him, and succeeded in overtaking 
and killing him. He then returned to the capital, where, 
with the former queen, be reigned for eight years. 

Abhayo's reign was undistinguished by any remarkable 
event, and that of bis successor was equally uninteresting 
to the historian. The latter was dethroned by the com- 
mander of the army, named Sangatisso the First. We are 
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informed that he raised a glass piDnacle on the epire of the 
Ruanello dagobah as a protection against li^tning, a 
circumstance which shews the advanced state of the arts 
and sciences amongst the ancient Ceyloaese. During the 
reign of his successor, Siri Sangabo, a great famine, suc- 
ceeded by a destructive plague, occurred. These were 
attributed to the malignity of an eril spirit, styled the red- 
eyed demon, to appease whom a rite, called the devU dance, 
was instituted, which remuns even to this day *. His 

* The following !■ tbe ocoouot given bj M^or Forbei of ons of tb«M 
deTiUdancers whom he hod nea: 

" Tbe Eipua, (or deTil-duicer,) an athletic aod rer; aotiTe man, duHwd 
Id the noise of the tom-toms which hid aecompuiied oar port}, and kept 
eicelleni time with hia feet and hsnda, on which, 09 well aa on hit nsck, 
arrtie and ankleftf he wore large, hollow metal riaga, nailed Salamba. Occa- 
donalljr, he appeared in the higheat state of bodily and mental excitement ; 
hia deah quiveriag, and hie eyea fixed, oa if itraining to diatingniih forma in 
the gloom of the sarrounding foreat. In thia mood, adranoing towards the 
peraon for whom hia inttantationi were performed, and while continuing one 
long respiration, be predicted the fate, or preacribed for the complaint of 
the demon worshipper. 

" The acene I had just witneaaad waa impreaalTe Itom its myaterioui wild- 
DCM ; the banian tree, whlcli atretched ita hage brasohei on one side aboTe 
the frail temple, and 300 aatiiea of different ranks, on the other side, ei- 
lended fsir over the atream, while the Yabadupha torch (formed of redo 
and nitre) of the eiorciat, threw over the acene on indiatinct light uid Uiid 
colonriiig. In which hia wild figure, long diaheTelled hdr, and fi-aiilio geitnraa, 
Gonid be decerned and coDtraated with the mute and motJoolssa bodj of 
the apectatoTii or the intenaelj anxious look of the one who stepped forward 
to hear of " ooming orenta," and pry into hia future fate. Anon the tar«h 
blaied for an instant, then aank into a dull, blue Same, which blended with 
the halo formed arannd it bj the dank fag that reated on the stimj atream. 
Vlth inch a light, and in snch a chiuing atagnant atmoapbere, the gigan- 
tic treea, eien the people amongat whom we atood, had an unearthlj aem- 
blance, ■■ if Iha spirita of paat agee were ahadowed forth, — thoae who had 
known theae woods and wildi ere death had gained eicloalTe dominion 0>er 
man, or the face of nature hod been obtcnred by foroita." 
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minister having conspired to dethrone him, Sangabo 
yielded the throne without a struggle, and retired to a 
wihare, where be remained for some time in safety. A 
price, however, had been laid on his head, by the usurper, 
Gotabbayo, and he was In consequence killed and be- 
headed by a peasant, (a. d. 240.) 

In Gotabbayo's reign the Wytoolian heresy was r»- 
vived, and its doctrines embraced by the Abhayagiri 
priests, whom the king, in consequence, degraded and 
punished, sixty of the more contumacious being banished 
from the island. 

Gotabbayo intrusted the education of his two sons, 
Jetta-tisso and Mahasen, to a priest of the name of San- 
gamittra, a distinguished admirer of the Wytoolian doc- 
trines, who endeavoured to inculcate these doctrines on 
the minds of his pupils. In the former case he was im- 
successful, Jetta-tisso remaining throughout his whole 
reign of ten years firmly attached to the established re- 
ligion, but with Mahasen he was more successful. Ha- 
ving ascended the throne, Mahasen resolved to render 
his favourite doctrines the established religion of the 
island, and for this purpose ordered that no alms should 
be bestowed by his subjects on the ortliodox priests. 
These, having no other means of support, wandered 
about in a state of great destitution, and finding no sus- 
tenance near the capital retired to the Rohona division 
of tbfl island, a district to which the heterodox dogmas 
had not extended. The king, finding that bis endea- 
vours were vain to force them to renounce their tenets, 
changed bis plan of operaUous, and proceeded to the de- 
molition of their finest edifices. He pulled down the 
brazen palace, and demolished 363 other edifices of a re- 
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ligious nature ; this be did in order to obtain materials 
for building others, in which the Wytoolian priests might 
officiate. Those priests, banished by Gotabhayo, were 
recalled, and every means adopted which priestly cunning 
could plan, or royal authority execute, to establish firmly 
the heretical doctrines. Sanghamittra, however, was soon 
to learn how unstable a support the royal favour was. A 
minister of Mahasen, who had formerly been a confident 
of his, being enraged at the revolution which the king was 
efiecting in religion, resolved to strike a blow in favour 
of his ancient faith. For this purpose, flying to the 
mountainous district surrounding Adam's Peak, he there 
entrenched himself, and resolved to bring about a change 
in the king's sentiments by force of arms. Midiasen, 
dreading a popular revolt, preferred altering his religion 
to losing his crown. The favourite minister was recalled, 
Sanghamittra beheaded, and a counter revolution com- 
menced. 

That be might atone for his former impieties, the king 
re-«rected the sacred edifices which he had destroyed, re- 
called the scattered priests, and used every exertion to 
render those doctrines firmly established, which, but a 
short time before, he had endeavoured to extirpate ; a 
melancholy proof of the instability of that favour which is 
founded not on conviction but on caprice. 

The violence of his religious views, however, did not 
entirely prevent bis turning his attention to the improve- 
ment of his country. The formation of sixteen tanks and 
of a large canal, by means of which 20,000 fields were 
irrigated *, is ascribed to him. He seems to have been 

* Six milei befond PaeeolDm we puwd Ibrongb a law range of hills j on 

ODs ot wbicb. If DwsTK Emode, (ihe hill of Ihe cllj,) MahMoD B^k raslded in 

e2 
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a man of singular energy and impetuosity, but wanting 
greatly fixedness of purpose and stability. 

Mahasen was succeeded by his son Kitsiri Majan, (also 
called SIrimeghawanno,) whose reign seems to have been 
almost entirely occupied in rebuilding the edifices de- 
stroyed by his father. During his reign tbe celebra- 
ted tootb relic (the right canine tooth of Buddha) was 
brought to Ceylon by a Brahmin princess, from a part of 
Northern India, a. d. 310, and in the 853d year of the 
Buddbistical era *. 

Kitsiiu Majan was succeeded by his brother Jetta-tisso, 
celebrated for his skill in painting and carving. He exe- 
cuted several images with bis own hands, but particularly 
a statue of Buddho, which is represented as having been 
wrought with the most exquisite skill, insomuch that we 
might almost believe him inspired for the work. 

Tbe successor of Jetta-tisso, Budhadaso, seems to have 
devoted himself almost entirely to the study of medicine 
and the regulation of the villages. He was (says the 
Mahawanso) a mine of virtues and an ocean of riches. 
Many wonderful cures are related which be performed, 
and, we are told, that he appointed to each district, contain- 

the third csntarj nbile anperiD lending the formation of Ihe neigliliaariiig Unk 
of Minneria, whoae glasiy lalia and radiant plains >aDn baral oa our Tiew. 
From tbe great extent and Irreguiar form of tha lalte of lUiDneria, I coald 
hardly imagipe it a irorli of art i and alchongh ita walen are doit oonflaed 
to llttls parposa, and tbe neigbhouring plain) contain but a few aicklj in- 
habitanta, better goTcrnment will graduall; reitore oultiTation, and heaith, 
with tncrcsnag popalalfan, amile on the ■■ 20,000 flelda " which tbe masiii- 
fleent and rajal arcbilecl fanned together with the lake which wm to ren- 
der them productiTe. — Forbe). 

* The hiilor; of this relic baa been written In a work atlll extant, caDed 
the Dathadbaatu-iraniD, tbe relic itself being itjled the Dathadalu. 
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ing ten villages, a medical practitioner, an astrologer, a 
deviMaacer and a preacher. From this we may, at leaat, 
conclude, that the internal administration of the kingdom 
was not neglected, and that whatever were the disorders in 
the succession, the Ceylonese kings were perfectly well in- 
formed as to their duties. He did not confine himself to 
the appointing of practitioners, but also wrote a work 
(etill extant in Sanscrit) containing a full account of the 
chirurgic art. This work is entitled " Saratthasaiiga- 
bo *." He also established hospitals, and built asylums 
for the crippled, deformed and destitute, a proceeding 
which shews, not only great humanity and wisdom on his 
part, but that his kingdom must have been in a very ad- 
vanced state to feel the want and benefit of such esta- 
blishments. Unfortunately it is merely from such inci- 
dental notices that we can conjecture the state of the 
kingdom ; had we a distinct treatbe on that subject, it is 
not going beyond the bounds of probability to say, that it 
would most probably exhibit a state of society quite as 
refined as that of Rome in its decaying splendour t- 

* From tbs foUowing remark of Sir William Jones, thii wQald appeur to 
t>e the onl; work on medicine and surgei; yet knoKD amongst the Aaatita. 
•' Tliere U no STldenca that Id sd; language of Alia there eiiat> oua ori- 
ginal treatiis on medicine ooniidsred as a icleDcs." Aslat. Bei. i*. 159. 
Are we then going too i^r in claming for the Ceyloneae a degree of ciiili- 
•atlan luperior to that of moBt other eaatern Dationa? 

t That we are ao( goiDg bejond the bonndi of probabilitj, in this snppo- 
■ItioD, ma; be eaailf ahewn, b; the &ot, that in the reign of Coiutautiue 
there waa not a lingle artist Id Borne who coDld decorate hia triumplUDt 

aroh ; and that after TragaQ'i had been slTipped of Ita most elegant flgnrea, 

to inpply the want, the new omamcutB, which it was Decessarj to iotrodaoe, 
were " eiecnted in the rndeit and most anakilful manner." — Gibbon, 
ToL a, c lit. 
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Budhadaso waB succeeded by his son Upatisso the 
Second, a priace of exemplary piety, wbo devoted himself 
to ^e study of religion and to the protection of its pro- 
fessors. During his reign the bland was afflicted with a 
great fomine. 

Upatisso was murdered by his consort, who appears to 
have been attached to her brother-in-law. Mabanamo. 
The latter was raised to the throne, and during his reign, 
the island was visited by a learned Buddhist who came 
from India. This person composed some very learned 
and valuable commentaries on the discourses of Buddbo, 
besides adding some of bis own, with commentaries also. 
His reign is also distinguished as having been that during 
which Ceylon was visited by tbe learned Fa Hian of China, 
who gives us an interesting account of the flourishing state 
of the island. The city of Anuradhapoora, he informs us, 
was inhabited by numerous magistrates, nobles, and mer- 
chants, engaged in foreign commerce. The houses were 
handsome, and the edifices well ornamented. The streets 
and roads were broad and straight ; and at all the crossings 
were built lecture rooms, or rather halls, to preach in. 
Tbe eighth, fourteenth, and fifteenth days of the moon 
were dedicated to high service or preachings, and a crowd 
of all classes assembled to bear the law *. Mabanamo 
died peaceably after a prosperous and happy reign of 
twenty-two years. Hia son, however, was not equally for- 
tunate. Mabanamo's consort was a Malabar, by whom be 
had two children, Sottbiseno and his sister Sangha. On 
the day of his accession to tbe throne, Sottbiseno was put 
to death by his sister, who raised her husband in his place. 
Their prosperity, however, was not of long duration; her 

* Col. SykM* Note* on Andent IndU. 
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husband died within a year, and was succeeded by Afitta^ 
seoa, of whose relationship to the otiier kings we are un- 
infonned. Before Mttasena had enjoyed the title of sove- 
reign for a year, the island was invaded by several Mala- 
bar chieftains, who took the capital and put the king to 
death. The princes and chiefs, however, unwilling to live 
in subjection to the invaders, fled to the Rohona district, 
which still remained independent. 

A young prince of the royal blood, whose ancestors had 
concealed themselves on the usurpation of Subho, seeing 
the condition of the country, determined to make an effort 
to rescue it. On the death of the first usurper, Pandu, 
he commenced operations. Pandu'a son, Pharindo, was not 
inclined to relinquish his fair kingdom without a struggle ; 
and as he had the greater part of the country under his 
conunand, besides having his trained army of Malabars, 
the struggle was long, bloody and obstinate, continuing, 
indeed, till the termination of his life, — sixteen years. Da- 
tuseno, the young prince formerly mentioned, appears at 
this time to have been ruling over the Rohona district, and 
thence to have drawn his supplies. The Malabars, lon 
their part, were not idle. Immediately on the death of 
Pharindo, his brother Ruddhaparindo was elected king. 
la this manner they continued a warfare for three years 
and nine months after Pharindo's death. The Malabars 
dunng that period elected three commanders, each of whom 
was in succession slain by Datuseno. Immediately on his 
accession, he proceeded to wreak bis vengeance on the Ma- 
labars and on the Ceylonese nobles who had formed con- 
nections with them. The former he extirpated, and con- 
fiscated the estates of the latter *. Thus we are informed 
* Psrlupi DalniCDo woold ta&Ta aoded hli life in peKe, hkd lie followed 
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he restored peace and tracquiJUty, reinstated Buddhism 
in its former magnificence, and diffused contentment and 
happiness amongst all his subjects. The nobility who had 
fled to Kohona rallied around him, and particular honours 
were bestowed upon his followers. 

During this prince's reign, and with his assistance, Mo- 
hanamo, his uncle, composed the Hahawanso, or history of 
Ceylon from the period of Wijeya's arrival till the death 
of Mahasen ; and from which the foregoing account has 
been principally taken, (a. d. 459.) 

Datuseno had two sons and one daughter, the latter 
married to his prime minister. Having heard of some in- 
dignities inflicted on her by his son-in-law, he put his mo- 
ther to death. The minister, naturally indignant at his 
cruelty, fled, with the intention of attempting to dethrone 
him. In this attempt he was unnaturally aided by the 
king's eldest son ; and, by their united exertions, he was 
at length dethroned and beheaded. The Mahawanso cod- 
tiuns the following beautiful reflection on this event: 
" Thus worldly prosperity is like unto the glimmering of 
lightning ; what reflecting person, then, would devote him- 
self to the acquisition thereof? " (Chap, xliii.) 
' Eassapo, his eldest son, having thus, by the murder of 
his father, received the crown, found it an unhappy and 
dangerous possession. His brother, Mogallano, resolving 
to revenge his Other's death, fled to India, in order to col- 
lect an army, by means of which he might accomplish his 
intentions. In the meantime Kassapo, fearing either a 
general rebellion or the return of his brother, left Anurad- 
hapoora, in order that he might fortify himself on an in- 

the Bomaa HiitorUn'i mulm — " Bsllonnn e(Tegio« flnM, qnotUni IgnoMca. 
do tmulgatar. Tko. An. lU. 19. 
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- accessible rock, which, from its having been decorated with 
sereral figures of lions, obtained the name of Sehagiri *. 
He was not long allowed to retain his new position in peace. 
Mogallano, returning with an army ^om Dambadira, for~ 
tified himself near the modern Colombo, and, by frequent 
incursions into his brother's territories, at length drew him 
from hb retreat. A battle ensued, in which Kassapo was 
defeated, and, either maddened by his sudden reverse of 
fortune, or dreadmg lest he should fall into the hands of 
the enemy, he put himself to death. 

Immediately on his accession, Mogallano proceeded to 
take a barbarous revenge on the enemies of his father, — 
the minister was executed, and upwards of one tiiousand 
others shared the same fate. During bis reign, which 
lasted eighteen years, the Kaisadhatu relic, or lock of 
Buddho'e hur, was conveyed from Dambadiva to Ceylon. 
'Mogallano was succeeded by his son E.umara Das, a prince 
of great learning. During his reign, the celebrated Indian 
poet, Fanditta Kalidhas, visited Ceylon, and is reported to 
have lost his life in the following manner : 

One evening while Kumara Das was in the house of a 
courtezan, he observed a bee alighting on a water lily, 
which closed and imprisoned it. Takmg advantage of 
the incident, the king elegantly compared it to his own 
condition, and, with great readiness, wrote the two fol- 
lowing lines : 

SijBtunbers SljadunberB alyuewBiie 
Sijuapura DidiDolaba aaiewauef. 

This riddle, pecuharly elegant in Singhalese from the 

* FuU Forbes' Ceylon, toI. ii. p. 1. 

f B; beautj'i graip, la tannoll, uncompoied, 
Be't kept a priioner, with ejei undoaed. 
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position of the words and letters, was left by the lung 
written on the wall of the apartment where he then was, 
with a promise beneath, that whoever should complete the 
verse, by explaining the riddle, should obtain any request 
he might make. Kalidhas, the poet, obBerring the lines, 
completed them, and in consequence awaited the reward. 
This, however, the courtezan endeavoured to obtain for 
herself, by having the poet murdered and buried beneath 
the apartment, asserting afterwards that she herseK had 
added the stanza, — which ran thus : 

VaoBbunban duIuioUIb 
H»h&dedetB puugiUvK gljl 

The king, suspecting the truth, had a rigorous search insti- 
tuted, which ended in the discovery of the murder, and 
the guilt of the courtezan. 

The body was exhumed, and a sumptuous pyre erected 
for the burning of it. A day was appointed when the 
king and court attended; but scarcely had the flames 
reached the body, when the king, overwhelmed with grief 
at so great a loss, rushed into them and was consumed. 

The reigns of his two immediate successors being entirely 
devoid of interest, (of whom we can say no more than that 
" domi foresque otium fuit,") we shall pass them in silence ; 
nor is that of their successor, Upatisso the Third, distin- 
guished, save by its melancholy character. He himself 
lost his sight, and Sila Rala, his son-in-law, taking advan- 
tage of bis distress, became a competitor for the throne. 
There was, however, one who was generous enough to 

■ Bat if ill night the mmel (tha water lilj) itvepi the b«e, 
IHe mom lieholds Mm g>j, nnhnrt, and &ea. 
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fight for Upatisso : this was his son. The brave young 
prince, however, was defeated, and, overwhelmed at the 
prospect of the evils which awuted him, committed suiude. 
The king shortly after died of grief, and left the throne to 
his unvrorthy son-in-law. 

During the reign of Sila Kala, the WytooUan heresy 
was revived, and being for some time secretly adopted by 
the priests of Abhayagiri, was at length ably and openly 
opposed by a learned and eminent priest, named Jboti 
PaU. This schism occurred in the 1088th year of the Bud- 
dhistic^ era, a. d. 5i5. 

History could scarcely have been made more uninte- 
resting than it is in the Ceylonese annals &om the period 
of which we are treating, &e sixth century, till the eleventh. 
Ceylon, however, we must remember, is not a country 
likely to afford much of the remarkable or revolutionary 
in its history. Its insulated position, its extreme fertility, 
and the unenterprising character of its inhabitants, would 
all combine to render its chronicles filled with repetitions 
of the same events, and to render its kings content with 
their government without attempting the conquest of dis- 
tant nations. But we should be adopting a false conclu- 
sion, were we to suppose that it must, on this account, have 
been a miserable, poor and servile country ; on the con- 
trary, although extensive conquest, great power, and long 
continued or successful wars may contribute to the happi- 
ness of a few restless and turbulent spirits, yet it is only 
in the quiet of inglorious peace that the great body of the 
people enjoy happiness or prosperity, and, in consequence, 
that part of the history of Ceylon, of which we are now 
treating, although dull and uninteresting to the inquirer, 
may have been its most happy and prosperous period. 
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Happy is that people (says Hachiavel) wbose annals are 
tiresome. Nor would the deposition of a monarch, and 
the usurpation of his throne by his deposer, be an erent 
likely to disturb Uus tranquillity amongst the great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants. Their own petty chiefs were those 
with whom alone tbey were connected, and to these alone 
they would look as their lawful superiors and political 
fathers. Thus the same deep happiness and quiet would 
descend &om father to son amongst the poorer classes, 
whilst kings were beheaded, their children persecuted, 
and their palaces overthrown. 

It would be a tedious and monotonous task to name each 
successive sovereign, with the period of his death and the 
length of his reign ; we shall therefore refer the inquirer 
to the list of kings which we annex • to the present volume, 
and now pass on to the reign of Bonaya (or L^mini 
Bonaya,) &. d. 633, at which period the northern division 
of the island was afflicted with a general sickness, and, is 
consequence, so weakened as to become quite defenceless. 
The governor of the Rohona district, a grandson of the 
king, whom Bonaya had deposed, perceiving the weakened 
state of that part of the country which was under the 
king's more immediate control, resolved to take advantage 
of it, and accordingly advanced against him with a power- 
ful army. Bonaya could make but a weak defence, and 
was quickly defeated and slain. Assigahaka having thus 
obtained the kingdom, found that he had but to turn those 
arms which had lately vanquished an usurper ag^nst a 
pretender — that pretender being his own uncle, who had 
escaped from the kingdom immediately on the deposition 

* Fidt Appendii, II. 
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. of his brother by Bouaya. No sooner bad Assigobaka 
heard of his iincle'e landing, then he marched to oppose 
him. The rival armies met, and the new king was once 
more successful ; his uncle was slain, and a great part of 
his army made captive. These captives Assigahaka be- 
stowed as slaves to the temples. He reigned nine years, 
and was succeeded by his son. Sin Sangabo the Second. 
Siri Sangabo, however, was not allowed to retain his 
throne in peace. A descendant of another branch of the 
royal family asserted his claim to the tbrone, and re- 
solved to support that claim by force of arms. Siri San- 
gabo, in consequence, was, after a reign of six mouths, 
driven out of the island, and Detutisso (or Raloona Detu- 
tisso) the usurper, occupied his throne. Brief as the 
reign of his predecessor had been, that of Detutisso was 
still more so. Siri Sangabo having fled to the Malabar 
coast, there collected an army, and with it sidled for Cey- 
lon, to rediapute, with his opponent, the possession of the 
throne. Landing' in the northern part of the kingdom, 
he advanced towards the capital, and was met by the 
reigning sovereign. Several battles ensued, and the in- 
vader was on the point of relinquishing the enterprise, 
when a large reinforcement of Malabars arrived to his 
assistance. The report of this addition to his rival's army 
filled Detutisso with consternation and dismay, and, in a 
fit of despiur, he put an end to bis life and reign, after the 
latter had continued five months. Siri Sangabo, thus a 
second time raised to the imperial dignity, began to 
imitate his predecessors, by erecting structures which 
should cause bis name to descend to future years. He 
was not allowed, however, to enjoy in peace the tbrone 
he bad twice won. Another member of the royal family, 
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of the same branch as Detutisso, named Kassapo, opposed 
faim; and, after a protracted war, succeeded in again de- 
throning him. Sangabo again left the country in the hope 
of reinstating himself by the aid of a foreign army, but 
was this time unsuccessful, and finally died in the Bohona 
district, after having spent sixteen years in struggling for 
that sceptre, which, when he obtained, he was unable to 
preserve. 

Dalupiatisso, on his accession, gave a bad omen of his 
future government. Several acts of injustice are attributed 
to him, besides his plundering many temples and dagobahs, 
an act quite sufficient in itself to brand his reign as tyran- 
nical and impious in the annals of Ceylon. 

In the meantime, Kassapo, the brother of iSiri Sangabo, 
took upon him to revenge bis brother's injuries. Advan- 
cing from Rohona agunst the king, he compelled the 
usurper to quit the country, and on his return with a 
foreign army, again encountered and defeated him. In 
this last battle, Dalupiatisso was slain. 

Kassapo, after a reign of nine years, appointed his ma- 
ternal nephew heir to the crown ; and this prince, Dapulo, 
perceiving that most of the disorders of the kingdom were 
brought about by the mtrigues of the Malabars, endea- 
voured to drive them forth from the capital. The Mala- 
bars, however, were not so easily to be dispossessed of 
their possessions. Dalupiatisso's sou was still alive in 
their native laud, and him they invited to Ceylon, promis- 
ing to give him the throne. The son, (also called Dalu- 
piatisso,) delighted at the offer, immediately prepared for 
the invasion, and, landing in the southern coast, advanced 
«t once towards the capital. Nor were the insurgents 
idle; and Dapulo, thus doubly assuled by internal enemies 
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on the one band, and invaderB on the other, was obliged 
to 6y to Rohona, where, after Imgering for three years, 
he died (a. d. 696.) 

Passing over the reigns of three monarchs, the succeft- 
Bors of Dalupiatisso, being a period of twenty-seven years, 
we find a eoyereign of the original royal family, named 
Hatthadatha, reigning. At this period there was a scion 
of the royal blood of Ceylon, in that part of Northern In- 
dia So frequently mentioned under the name of Dambadlva, 
who distinguished himself in the military service of the 
monarch of that country. This young prince gradu- 
ally acquired more ambitious views, and at length resolved 
to dispute with the reigning monarch the Ceylonese 
throne. 

Having obt^ned ud from an Indian king named Na- 
raseeba, be proceeded at once to carry his ambitious pro- 
jects into execution. Hatthadatha, however, was not dis- 
posed to yield possession of bis crown without a struggle. 
JUahalaipamu, the invader, landed, and the king at once 
proceeded to oppose him. An obstinate and well-con- 
tested battle was the result, and Mabalaipamu, notwith- 
standing his utmost exertions, found himself unable to op- 
pose the fury of bia adversaries, and was, in consequence, 
driven from the island. His ambitious views, however, 
vere not to be overturned by the loss of a single battle. 
Having repaired to his former patron, be collected a larger 
force of resolute men, and with these once more proceeded 
to Ceylon. Fortune that bad before frowned, now smiled 
upon his perseverance ; another battle ensued, in which 
he was perfectly successful. The king's troops were routed, 
andhe himself made prisoner, and, with unnecessary cruel- 
ty, was immediately decapitated; reapectmg Mahalaipamu'a 
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future conduct we are left entirely ignorant. Indeed, in 
the history over which we are traTelling, the manner in 
which the throne was obtained by the successive sove- 
reigns, and the cause of the death of each, seems alone 
to have engaged the attention, or to have excited the cu- 
riosity of the native historians ; and, however we may la- 
ment the dearth of information, we cannot supply the 
want. *' It is," indeed, " fertile in names, but barren in 
events "." 

On the death of Mahalaipamu, two sovereigns reigned 
successively forty and six years ; during that of the latter 
of these, (Aggrabodhi,) the seat of government was 
changed from Anuradhapoora to Pollanaruat. Aggra- 
bodhi was succeeded by Mihindo the First, in the seventy- 
fifth year of the eighth century. This monarch, we are 
informed, engaged himself in the erection of a palace and 
several temples, whilst his son Dapulo was occupied in 
suppressing an insurrection which occurred in the north- 
ern province. In the palace which Mihindo erected, called 
the Battaua-prassada, we are informed there was a mag- 
nificent: golden image of Buddho. Besides the erection of 

* Home, Hlatoiy of England. 

t The ruing of tbii ancient und onca flouriBhing cltj exe thug noticed bj 
M^'or Forbea, vol. I. p. 413. " The templei and buildinge of Poll&nu'iui 
are Ja mach better preaervation than those of AnaradhapooTA, althongfa Tcrj 
inferior to them In point of elie ; the eitent of the cil]' alao correipoudi 
with the diminished reionrcea and decreased popalation of the island in the 
twelfth oeaturf, irhen tbe rampart or fence of Foltanarua wai formed, aa 
compared with the power and Bplendour of Ceylon under the " great dj- 
nast]>," when Wahapp built the walla of ADDradhapoora in the firtt ceutnrj 
or tlie Chriitian era. In aeveral of the buildingi at Pollanarua, partica- 
larlr in two imaU doori, the proper arch ia to ba found, bat the principle 
of It doei not appear to have been nnderUood b; Uie Singbalase krchlleet*. 
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this and several other buildings, Mihindo caused registers 
of the kingdom to be composed, which should regularly 
record the acts of the successive sovereigns. 

MihiDdo was succeeded by his son, Dapulo, a prince 
greatly commended for his attention to the welfare of bis 
subjects. Whatever works required repair, there the king 
took up his residence to see the repairs properly executed. 
We are informed also, that several hospitals owe their 
erection to this monarch's anxiety for improvement ; and, 
more than all this, he founded a college for the regular 
education of medical students. A code of laws is also at- 
tributed to him, committed to writing, lest his Buccessors 
should neglect them. Thus, in a short reign of five years, 
Dapulo gave proofs of a military genius, combined with 
an anxiety for internal improvement, and a wisdom in the 
prosecution of it, unsurpassed, probably, by any of his pre- 



This great and good man died in the first year of the 
ninth century. 

Before proceeding further with the history, let us now 
take a brief review of what is centred in the present 
chapter, and endeavour to discover the condition of Ceylon 
at this period from the indications here given us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STATE OF CEYLON IN THE FIRST EIGHT CEN- 
TURIES AFTER THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



In reviewing the history of C^lon during the five cen- 
turies preceding the Christian era, we found that it had 
advanced to a degree of civiliBation quite equal to that of 
most eastern countries ; and in the subsequent narrative 
we find continual references to customs, establishments 
and proceedings, which could only have existed or taken 
place in a well-ordered, civilised and polished country. 

IlDfortunately, as we have before said, it is but from 
these incidental allusions that the state of tbe country can 
be guessed at ; and, in consequence, we cannot arrive at 
anything like full or certain knowledge on the subject. 
Enough, however, i^ apparent to convince us, that the 
neglect of the antiquities of Ceylon has been both unjust 
and inconsistent, and that much curious and valuable in- 
formation might be derived respecting the internal condi- 
tion of tbe country, were those antiquities diUgently in- 
vestigated. 

From the birth of Christ to the commencement of the 
eighth century seems to have been the golden age of 
Singhalese literature. In that period Ceylon's greatest 
historian lived, and left to succeeding ages the history of 
his country from the earliest period, respecting which be 
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could obtain authentic accounts, to his own times. Id that 
period, the discourses of Buddho were committed to writ- 
ing for the benefit of future generations ; and, in that pe- 
riod, the greatest poets which the country has produced 
flourished. Thus, we see that theology, history and 
poetry, (the three species of composition most cultivated 
by those states whose literature is yet growing,) were cul- 
tivated, and successfully so, by the ancient Ceylonese. 
Thus, whilst Rome was being overrun by barbarians ; and 
whilst Genseric, with his hosts of Vandals, was destroy- 
ing its buildings, and rooting out its literature, Mahanamo 
was celebrating the reigns of the sovereigns of his be- 
loved Lanka, and shewing forth its glory and splendour ; 
whilst shortly after Kumara Das was enriching his native 
tongue with his poetry and erudition. In this manner the 
noble plant of learning, although uprooted in one land, 
rears its venerable head in another, and there perpetuates 
its life-infusing seed. 

During the period we are now reviewing, the inhabitants 
of Ceylon appear to have devoted themselves less to mili- 
tary affairs, than to the improvement of the fine arts. 
Mor was it in this respect different from other countries 
under the same chcumstances. When a certain degree 
of prosperity and wealth has been achieved by a country, 
it naturally enters upon the boundless field of luxury, and 
before its taste has become vitiated, and its inhabitants 
depraved, it is generally at such a time that nations are 
the most prosperous, elevated and happy. Such was the 
state of ancient Greece before the age of Pericles, and 
such the condition of Rome during the Augustan age. 
Both bad reached the summit of elevation ; literature, 
painting, sculpture and architecture were at their height. 
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and in their perfection ; but the seeds of future deetniction 
were even then sown, and gradually entwined themBelres 
round the branches of those mighty oaks, which oversha- 
dowed almost the whole world, until they could no longer 
sustain the weight, and fell. Ceylon never reached the 
same pitch of perfection. Its insular situation, and the 
uBwarlike spirit of its inhabitants, prevented the establi^- 
ment of such a mighty and esteneive empire as those just 
mentioned; but, on a smaller scale, we see precisely the 
same result, modified by the peculiarities natural to each. 
Thus the rise of Greece and Eome was sudden and elec- 
tric ^ that of Ceylon gradual and slow i the former shot 
far before the latter in the race of refinement, and, iii con- 
sequence, their fall was sudden and utterly debasing; 
whilst the other, never having advanced to the same height, 
never fell so far, and fell as it had risen, gradually and 
slowly. 

Some will perhaps smile at such comparisons, and tell 
us, that Ceylon is, and ever was, too debased and low to 
be compared with Greece and Rome. Such, however, 
we boldly assert, is not the case. Human nature, how- 
ever different its features, is ever the same, and, under 
similar circumstances, will always produce the same re- 
sults. Thus in the histories of Greece, Rome and Cey- 
lon, we see a gradual rise, the height attained, and tl^en 
the descent accomplished, and all these only differing in 
each &om the force of the varying circumstances under 
which each successive step was accomplished. 

It will be quite unnecessary for us to select every indi- 
cation of an advanced state of society from the preceding 
narrative, and thereby to prove the ancient refinement of 
Ceylon. The state which turns its attention to literature 
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and science cannot be barbarian, and in proportion as it 
excels in each, is it civilised and refined. But we would 
direct particular attention to the eEtabUsbment of hos- 
pitals for the sick, asylums for the maimed and lunatic, 
and medical practitioners for each rural district. The in- 
ternal administration of the kingdom, and the excellent 
manner in which that arrangement was conducted, is 
shewn to us from that simple fact ; and although we fre- 
quently read of depositions and usurpations, yet these fi,^ 
pear to haye passed over without much disturbing the in- 
habitants of the rural districte, who formed, it must be 
remembered, the great majority of the population *. 

The estimation in which the politer arts were held ia 
proved by the kings themselves studying them with dili- 
gence and success. Thus Jetta-tisso (a. d. 330) devoted 
himself to sculpture, and, as we have read, particularly 
excelled in it ; his son and successor Budhadaso was a 
great and celebrated proficient in medicine ; Kumara Das 
was celebrated as an excellent poet, and a successor of 
his, named Aggrabodhi, whom we have not before men- 
tioned, rivalled him in the same art ; whilst almost every 
one of the princes was well learned in the theology of 
their day, and even the schisms which occurred shew an 

* PerhspB the followins remarks of Oibbon mBj help ua to accoimt tor 
theae disorders. " The auperior prerogBtive ot blrtfa, vhen It hai ob- 
tained the asnolioii of time and popular opiDioD, ii the plalneat and iMM 
ioTidioaa of alt dlaClDCtlona amoog muikind. The acknowledged rigbt ex- 
tiogaiiheB the hopea of faction, and the conidoaa aecaritj diaamu the 
cruelt; ot the monaroh. To the firm eatabtiahment of this idea, we owe 
the peaceful anccoaion and mild administration of European monarchiei. 
To the defect of it we most attribute the frequent cItU wars throngh 
which an Asiatic despot ia obliged to cut hli way to the throne oF hli fa- 
theri." Decline and Fall, toI. I. chap, vii. 8to edition of 1823. 
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independence of research and opinion very uncommon in 
the East. Such being the honour in which the fine arts 
and sciences were held, we cannot doubt but that they 
would be aasiduouBly cultivated and improved. But may 
we not faiily conclude that, if bo much respecting these 
matters can he learned from a work written almost exclu- 
sively to record the religious acts of the kings, and to af- 
ford us a connected list of them, (i. e. from the Maha^ 
wanso,) were we to have any thing like distinct and ex- 
plicit information on the subject, we would find a degree 
of excellence in their goTerament, and improTement in 
their civilisation far exceeding what is here claimed ? 

Another proof of their cultivation of literature exists in 
their cultivation and study of two classical languages, viz. 
the Sanscrit and the Pali. It is, however, quite poscdble 
that the adoption of these languages by the priests, for 
their sacred writings, took place only to screen their 
knowledge from the vulgar, just as the Egyptian priests 
used the hieroglyphical and enchorial characters. This 
supposition, however, is improbable, inasmuch as a better 
reason can be given for the use of these languages, and 
because we find no traces of exclusiveness in their reli- 
gion. By writing in the former of these languages they 
were understood by the Brahmins and Hindus of India, 
and in the latter by the Buddhists of the Burman empire. 
On these accounts there is little reason to suppose that 
Sanscrit or Pali was originally adopted as an exclusive 
vehicle, although, finally, they would doubtless become so, 
by being the learned language of the East, and, of course, 
understood by the learned only. 

Works on astronomy, medicine, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy were written in Sanscrit ; 
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whilst for those on hietoty, Pali was almost escluBirely 
used. Thus we have seen in the preceding history, that 
Budhadaso used the Sanscrit for his medical treatise. 
The principal religious works composed during the period 
of which we treated in the last chapter are ascribed to 
Buddho, from whom they descended orallj-, in the Pali 
tongue, through succeeding generations, till finally they 
were committed to writing, as we noticed, in the reign of 
Walagambahoo, before Christ 89. These consist of the 
three Pitakas, (or the Pittakattaya,) divided into the 
Wineye, Abhidharma and the Sutra pitaka. They are 
in fact the scriptures of Buddhism, containing their doc- 
trines, sacred history and precepts ; to these commen- 
taries were added, on the introduction of the first schism, 
which are called the " Attakatba," to which additions 
have since been made at Tarious periods, and which were 
originally written, not in the PaU, but in the vernacular 
Singhalese ; about the fifth century after Christ, however, 
they were transUted into the former. The Mahawanso, 
from which the following history is principally compiled, 
was written by Mahanamo, who also added commentaries 
on that work, called the Tika. These were both com- 
piled in the Pali language. Before agun turning to the 
history of Ceylon, it will be well to remember that, at the 
period of which we are writing, its inhabitants consisted 
of three distinct classes, the native Singhalese, (the Abo- 
rigines,) Beddas or Veddahs, and the Malabars. 

The former being the more numerous and the proper 
inhabitants of the island, the second, those designated 
yakkhos in the native accounts, being those driven into 
the mountiunous and woody parts by the invasion of 
Wijeya, and who appear never to have mingled with 
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their conquerors, and the latter those who came from the 
M^bar coast duriog successive invafions, and who bad 
become a numerous and powerful people, insomuch that 
we have seen the monarch Dapulo unable to expel them 
ft^m his capital, and losing bis throne, in consequence of 
attempting to do so. Respecting the customs of each of 
these classes we shall treat in a future part of this work ; 
but it may not be amiss to remark here, that the Yeddahs 
lived in a wild state, preferring the life of the hunter 
to the more sedate one of the agriculturist, inhabiting 
caverns and trees, and depending on the precarious re- 
sult of the cbase for food. The knowledge of this fact 
will help us to account for the ease with which rebellions 
were excited, and armies r^ed in Ceylon, especially 
when we remember that these savage inhabitants princi- 
pally occupied Robona, the south-eastern division of the 
island, that division which yielded shelter to the traitor, 
refuge to the rebel, and armies to the pretender. 

Keeping in view, then, that such was the state of Cey- 
lon at this period, we will be the less surprised to find the 
next era of its history one of turbulence, revolution and 
military glory. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTOET FROM A. D. 800, TO 1160. 



brsdon of the Mtkban — Suidde of Mihindo — EuUpo — Faodi liiTaded 
— Udaja II.— SebelliDH in Bohoiu—KuiBpa T. and VI.— Sekkt Sena — 

Dapnlo— The King of Pandi HBeka refuge in Cejlon—Udaj. HI Re- 

beUion_Sena II. III. and IT—DeKriptiaa of Anundlupoorft—Sena 
expelled— CeTlon becomei tributary to SoUee_'Wicl[ramaba!iu_'Wijajft- 
b^D—^mbaHj aent to Sikm for help agaiaBt the Solleiini — CeTlon again 
indapendent — Again jnTaded — Wirabahn — Sollee inraded — Jijabaha — 



Bohan* — Quelled — Fat« of Snbha 

On the death of the excellent and energetic Dapulo, the 
country seems to have been in a state of profound tran- 
quillity. It would be as uninteresting as useless to name 
his four successors. They each obtamed the crown in 
peace, and peaceably left it to their successors, not one 
of them having bad to quell an insurrection, or having lost 
his life hy violent means. Thirty-eight years after the 
demise of Dapulo, Sena ascended the throne on bis father's 
death. At this period the continual enemies of Ceylon — 
the JUalabars — again made their appearance, and, accus- 
tomed as they were to rapine and war, proved too formi- 
dable an enemy to the peaceful Ceylonese. Some time 
was lost by the sovereign in the enrollment of bis army, 
and, in tbe mean while, the king of Pandi bad fortified 
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himfielf at Mahapellegama. An attack on his entrencli- 
mente there proving uDsuccessful, the unfortunate monarch 
was obliged to seek safety in flight, leaving the task of 
recovering his kingdom to Mihindo and Easiapo, his more 
persevering sons. They advanced with a fresh anny 
against the invaders, hut with equal uusuccess, and once 
more the beautiful Lanka lay at the mercy of the ruthless 
Malabars. Mihindo, in despair, ended his life by his own 
hands, and Easiapo joined his father in the Malaya divi- 
sion of the island. Pollanarua was now invested by the 
invaders, and was quickly taken ; the spoils, amongst 
which the sacred jewels of the temple, the golden statues, 
the drum of victory, and the sacred cup * of Buddhu, are 
particularly mentioned and deplored being sent to Fandi. 
The country being thus conquered the king of Fandi oU 
fered to return to his own country for a suitable ransom. 
This was eagerly given by Sena, and the conqueror de- 
parted in triumph, leaving the throne to its former occu- 
pant. After a reign of twenty years, Sena was succeeded 
by his son, Kasiapo, who found a favourable opportunity 
for revenging the injuries of his father. 

One of the sons of the king of Fandi having revolted 
against his father, after an unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
the throne of his native country, Sed to Ceylon, where 
Easiapo, for political reasons, received him with every 

* The foOowiog b the a»al account giTan of thii ucred ctip. Wben 
Gantanui beoune Buddha, It vu neceturj that he riiouid have a drinking 
Teuel »[a particular kiodj accordinglj the foar hill-goda, Fattlnj, Wleb*. 
■eane, SamaD Bajah and KandiKumara, having each made a cup, brought it 
to Buddha. On thii, Gautama told them that one wu enough, aad had the 
three locordinglj placed one on the top of the other so ai to fonn but one." 
It WM generaUj compoied of blue •apphire, and irat intended to laat till the 
next Buddhu, i. t. five thouund jeiri. 
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demonstration of kindness. He espoused the young 
prince's cause, and they immediately proceeded, with their 
combined forces, to dethrone the reigning king. On lahd- 
ing in Pandi, the first expedition in which they en^ged 
was against the capital, Madura, and in this they were 
perfectly successful ; the capital was taken, the king put 
to death, and his rebellious son raised to the throne— thus 
was the injustice which he had inflicted on Sena more 
than equalled by that he himself experienced. 

Kasiapo, loaded with spoil, returned in triumph to his 
own kingdom, and terminated a long and prosperous reign 
in peace. Another heresy, called the Neela-pata-dara 
(which seems to have had reference to the colour of the 
priestly Testments) was introduced from the continent 
during this reign. 

His successors, Udaya the First, and Udaya the Second, 
passed lengthened and peaceful reigns, chiefly occupied 
in the promotion of internal improvement. During the 
reign of the latter, his brother, Mihindo, then governor of 
Robona, wished to raise that province into an independent 
kingdom, and, in consequence, renounced his allegiance to 
Udaya. The king was not long in attempting to chastise 
him ; but, in a battle which eosued on the borders of Ro- 
bona, be was defeated, and fell back on bis capital, Polla- 
narua. Mihindo, too impetuous to reap the fruit of his 
first victory, rashly pursued him, and, entering the capital 
with a small body of followers, was taken prisoner and 
executed. The construction of a fertilising canal and 
several tanks is ascribed to Udaya. 

An occurrence very similar to that which took place in 

Udaya's reign happened to his successor, Kasiapo the 

Hfth. A prince of Bohona, also called Mihindo, wishing 

f2 
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to add the adjoining province of Maya to his teiiitory, 
was opposed by the king in the prosecution of his design. 
A battle enaued, in which Kasiapo was perfectly success- 
ful ; and, with a degree of clemency seldom shewn to rebels 
in eastern countries, he generously took the defeated Mi- 
hindo agiun into his favour, bestowing on him his former 
province, and, in addition, the hand of one o( his daugh- 
ters. Nor was his confidence misplaced. Mihindo, ad- 
miring his generosity, and fearing his power, applied him- 
self with diligence and success to the improvement of his 
territory, and to the cultivation of Kasiapo's good-will ; 
whilst the latter having thus firmly established his own 
power, and findiug his kingdom in perfect peace, applied 
himself to the study of religion, and to the observance of 
its ordinances. 

The prosperous and peaceful reign of Kasiapo was but 
as the deceitful lull which precedes the tempest. Two of 
the kings of Southern India, whose predecessors we have 
so frequently found invading Ceylon, viz. the king of Sol- 
lee and Pandi, were at this period engaged in war. The 
latter, remembering the aid which Kasiapo the Fourth had 
rendered to a predecessor of his, in endeavouring to attain 
his father's throne, solicited the new monaich, Kasiapo 
the Sixth, to grant him aid against the Solleans, whom 
he was pleased to style the hereditary enemies of Ceylon. 
Kasiapo was not adverse to the proposal, and sent a power- 
ful force under the command of his son Sekka Sena, to 
co-operate with the Pandian king. Sekka, embarking at 
Mantotte, at once proceeded to the relief of his ally, and, 
landing at Madura, joined his forces with those of the 
Pandians. That country, oppressed with an invasioii 
which it was unable to oppose, beheld the relief with joyi 
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and, with eagerness, the combined forces marched against 
the SoUean invaders. The latter, however, fearing to 
encounter their enemies, evacuated the country, and, ere 
their invasion could he retaliated, Sekka died. 

Kasiapo, fearing that his son bad perished by unfair 
means, recalled the Ceylonese army and gave the com- 
mand of it to his youngest son, Udaya. Shortly after, 
the hand of death seized the king, and Dapulo, bis sou, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but enjoyed it only for seven months. 

Durmg all this period the war in Fandi was vigorously 
prosecuted greatly to the disadvantage of the king of that 
country. 

Dapulo having died, as we have intimated, seven months 
after he had received the crown, was succeeded by a mo- 
narch of the same name, of whose relationship to the for- 
mer kings we are uninformed. In the mean time the king 
of Fandi, unable to resist effectually the power of his an- 
tagonist, was obliged to leave hie country, and seek a re- 
fuge in Ceylon. Immediately on his arrival at Mantotte 
Dapulo welcomed him with becoming hospitality to bis 
dominions, and prepared for his reception a palace near 
Aauradhapoora, the ancient capital. A king, however, 
even though an exile will still be an object of suspicion to his 
more fortunate brethren, and so was the Pandian king to 
Dapulo. Certain dangerous intrigues with the Ceylonese 
nobility were either discovered to have been carried on by 
him, or at least were, without hesitation, ascribed to him. 
The conduct of the reigning prince, in consequence, became 
so equivocal as to cause the exile's departure from Ceylon, 
and that with such precipitation, that his crown and re- 
galia were left behind. 

Dapulo having reigned ten years, diad in the 974th 
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year after Christ, and the 15I7tli. of tlje, Bu<idhi8tical 
era. 

He waa succeeded by a tyrant^ called Udaya the Third, 
againat whom the chiefs and people conspired- Udaya, 
however, was powerful enough to defeat the rebellion, and 
the leaders of it, dreading his resentment, endeavoured to 
save themselves by becoming priests. The king disre- 
garding the sacred character which they had assumed, 
seized and decapitated them, at the same time ordering 
their heads to be cast into the .public streets. The popu- 
lace, enraged at the loss of their fovourite chiefs, and Biill 
more at the indignities which were perpetrated upon them, 
rose in a mass, and, besieging the palace, loudly demanded 
that the same punishment which the rebels had suffered,, 
should be inflicted on the king and his advisers. The 
king, unable to stem the torrent, endeavoured to avert it 
by surrendering his ministers into their bands, and they, 
infuriated at the counsels which they imagined had origi- 
nated with them, renewed the tragedy by subjecting them 
to the fate of their favourites. Keeking with blood, and 
intoxicated with revenge, they had do sooner retaliated 
thus, than they again rushed to the palace, declaring that 
nothing but the blood of the king himself would satisfy 
them. 

The priests, fearing lest things would proceed to ex- 
tremities, resolved on exerting their influence, and acting 
the part of mediators between the hostile parties. They 
succeeded in obtaining &om the king various concessions, 
which at length appeased the people, and brought them 
back to their allegiance. 

From the shortness of Udaya's reign, the perpetual 
troubles in which he was involved, and his tyrapnical and 
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cruel conduct, we may infer, without much doubt, that 
his end was a violent one, although we are not informed 
of this in the native accounts. This appears the more 
probable from the amiable character of his successor, Sena 
the Second, and from his relationship to the former kings 
being passed over in silence. The only fact of which we 
are informed in his reign is, that he appointed his faithful 
friend Udaya the Fourth to be his heir. 

In Udaya's reign an embassy arrived from the king of. 
Sollee, requesting the regalia of the exiled king of Pandi ; 
this application Udaya thought proper to refuse, although 
the refusal, he was aware, would he attended with much 
trouble to himself. 

The Sollean king, resolving to enforce his demand, sent 
an army against Udaya, which, being opposed by that 
king, overcame him in the ensiung combat, and obliged 
him to fly to Rohona. There, uniting his forces with those 
of the prince of that district, he found himself again able 
to cope with the aggressors, and, advancing against them, 
guned a complete victory, driving the invaders from the 
island. 

The reigns of his successors, Sena and Mihmdo, are 
quite unimportant, and undistinguished by any event of 
consequence, except that, during that of the latter, which 
continued sixteen years, the religious edifice, formerly 
erected on Adam's Peak, but destroyed by the SoUeans, 
was restored to its former condition, and that the monarch 
obtained in marriage a princess of Kalingob. 

The successor of Mihindo was Sena lY., who ascended 
the throne, a.d. 1013, at the age of twelve. The prime 
minister of Mihindo (also called Sena,) was appointed re- 
gent during the minority of the young prince. A strong 
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party was, however, formed against the regent, and, bj 
their intrigues, hia mother and brothers were put to death. 
The minister was not of so placable a nature as"to endure 
this tamely ; and as there were so many foreigners in the 
island ever ready to fight for money, the establishment 
of an army was not a very difficult matter. 

The youthful prince was put by his dissimulating cour- 
tiers at the head of an opposite army, and the result was, 
that he and they were obliged to fly to Bohona. The 
Queen Dowager seems to have acted the part of mediator 
on this occasion ; and, by her exertions, a reconciliation 
was brought about between the prince and his injured mi- 
nister. The former returned to PoUanarua, where, in 
the tenth year of his reign, he died from the effects of ex- 
cessive drinking. 

Sena was succeeded by his brother, Mihindo lY., who 
transferred the seat of government from Pollanarua to 
Anuradhapoora. Perhaps we cannot interest the reader 
better than by extracting here the account which a native 
has left us of this ancient and far-famed city. 

" This magnificent city, (says the describer,) is reful- 
gent from the numerous temples and palaces, whose golden 
pinnacles glitter in the sky. The sides of its streets are 
strewed with black sand, whilst the middle is sprinkled 
with white ; they are spanned by arches of bending wood, 
bearing Sags of gold and silver ; whilst vessels of the same 
metals, containing flowers, are observed on either side. 
Bi niches placed for the purpose are statues holding 
lamps. • • • 

" Elephants, horses, carts and multitudes of people are 
ever to be seen passing and repassing. There are dancers, 
jugglers and musicians of all kinds and of alt nations ; the 
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latter performing on chaoque efaells, ornamented nith gold. 
The city is four gows (flixteen miles) in length from north 
to south, and the same in breadth from east to west. 
The principal streets are Moon Street, Great King 
Street, Bullock Street and River Street, all of them of 
immense extent, and some containing 11,000 houses; to 
enumerate the smaller ones would be impossible." 

Scarcely had Mihmdo become firmly seated on his throne, 
when he found himself mvolved in troubles. Such was 
the number of the foreigners resident in the country, that 
the greatest disorder was everywhere apparent. In the 
tenth year of his reign, his palace was besieged by those 
who called themselves his subjects, and he was obliged to 
fly, with precipitation, in disguise to Rohona, where he 
fortified himself. There he bad a son, named Kasiapo, 
bom to him. For twenty-six years the kingdom was in 
such a state of anarchy and disorder that be was unable 
to obtain his lawful throne. At the end of that period, 
an army of Solleans from the Coromandel coast landed 
to plunder the country and revenge their ancient wrongs 
upon the unfortunate Singhalese. The capital was taken 
and plundered ; but, not content with that, tbey followed 
the dethroned king into Kobona, and made him and 
his consort prisoners. They, together with a vast amount 
of booty, consisting of gold and silver and precious 
stones, and images and shrines, were sent to Sollee, where 
tbey ended, in captivity, their miserable lives. In the 
meantime, their son, Kasiapo, was still in the Kohona 
district, waiting for an opportunity of regaining his here- 
ditary throne. A Sotlean viceroy having been appointed 
to govern the country during its subjection, he, fearing 
lest in some of the revolutions (so common in eastern 
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countries) he shonld be hurled &om hia throne, resolTed 
to obtain possession of the young prince, and thus secure 
his own prosperity. Hia army -was, in consequence, aet 
in motion, but such was the alacrity and energy of the 
young prince and bis attendants, that an opposing army 
was ahnost immediately on foot, in defence of Kasiapo, 
and, after many harassing marches, wasting delays, and 
numerouG petty engagements, he was forced to abandon 
the enterprise, and retreat. Kasiapo, encouraged by this 
advantage, resolved to make a determined effort to obtiun 
his lawful throne, but, unfortunately, in the midst of his 
preparations, he was seized with a fatal fit, which tenrn- 
nated at once his hopes and his life. 

Ceylon was now divided into two totally dbtinctprovinces, 
the more extensive, important and populous of which was 
under the dominion of the Solleans; the other, the wild and 
nigged Rohona, governed by native princes. It may be 
easily imagined, that neither the one nor the other was 
in a state of order or tranquillity ; the whole island waa 
in fact one scene of anarchy, owing to the constant inva^ 
sions and depredations of the Malahars. During this tur- 
bulent interregnum of twelve years, four native princes 
seized the reins of government in Kohona, nntil at length 
an infant prince was crowned, who restored the fortunes 
of his conntry, repressed its invaders, and once more esta- 
blished it as a tree and powerful country. On the demise 
of Wickramabahu, bis infant son Wijayabahu was crowned 
(a. d. 1071) king of Ceylon, an empty title then, indeed, 
but one which he afterwards rendered substantial and se- 
cure. An embassy was now sent to Siam, which, as being 
an eminently Buddhist country, it was hoped would send 
assistance to the suffering Buddhists of Ceylon. The 
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embassy was succeesful, and soon returned with an effec- 
tual aid of treasure. Unfortunately, however, domestic 
turmoil was now on the point of overthrowing those pros- 
pects of success which seemed so likely to be realized. 
A priuce of the royal blood, named Kasiapo, aided by his 
impetuous brother, erected the standard of revolt ag^st 
the youthful Wijaya. His untimely treachery met, how- 
ever, with its merited reward, for, in the ensuing battle, 
he was slain, and his brother forced to fly. Flushed with 
recent victory, Wijayababu marched at once against the 
SoUeans, who, on their part, were quite prepared to meet 
him. By a sure but desultory war^e, and by avoiding 
aa much as possible general engagements, the wily fo- 
reigners had well nigh worn out the patience of the ardent 
prince, when, at length he formed the bold and spirited 
resolution of besieging the capital, PoUanarua. The Sol- 
leaos advanced to defend their chief stronghold, and the 
first decisive battle was fought under the walls of the dty. 
The SoUeans were defeated, and were driven into the 
town, which was well calculated to resist a siege. After 
a fruitless blockade of sis weeks, it was at length taken 
by storm, and, with a barbarous policy too frequently used 
even by more cultivated nations, was delivered to the 
sword. Their chief stronghold having been thus taken, 
completely paralysed the unfortunate SoUeans, and, with 
the help of a little cruelty, the autliority of Wijayabahu 
was soon recognised over the whole country. 

Having thus .expelled its foreign invaders, Wijayabahu 
next devoted himself to the setlement of the internal policy 
of his kingdom. The debased state of the national faith 
first occupied his thoughts, and, in order to restore it to 
its accustomed station, he had the temples repured, the 
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usual ceremonies instituted, piiests ordtuned, and every 
necessary provided for its renovation. Such had been the 
tyranny of the SoUeans, however, that scarcely a high 
priest of note was to be met with in the island ; and in 
order to remedy this event, the king invited them, by the 
most liberal promises, from the neighbouring countries. 

His attention was next directed to the administration 
of justice, and the ordering of the national finances, bnt 
scarcely had he brought these into a flourishing state, 
ere an accidental circumstance had well nigh precipitated 
the country into its former wretched condition. Having 
received ambassadors from the Indian princes, and the 
neighbouring nations, he naturally gave precedence to 
the envoy of the king of Siam. At this insult the king 
of SoUee was fearfully enraged, and revenged it with bar- 
barous inhumanity, by cutting off the nose and ears of the 
Singhalese ambassador. This was, of course, the signal 
for renewed hostilities between the two nations : each flew 
to arms, — the Solleans to invade, the Ceylonese to de- 
fend. At Mantotte the native army was just on the p<unt 
of embarking, when the opposing fleet hove in sight. The 
landing in the face of a numerous enemy must have been 
a penlous enterprise. It was nevertheless accomplished; 
and in the battle which ensued the hitherto prosperous 
Wijayabahu met with a sad reverse of fortune. He re- 
treated to FoUanarua leaving the country open in his 
rear, and the invading Solleans marched directly on the 
capital. The king was obliged to fly; Pollanama was 
once more taken by the Solleans ; and the noble palace 
of its master levelled with the ground. The invaders 
were not left to enjoy the fruits of their enterprise undis- 
turbed. With an activity that did credit to bis abilities. 
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a second army was enrolled, and its comm&nd gives to his 
son Wirabahu, a prince endowed by nature with every 
quality of a sovereign. Pollanarua was again invested 
by a Singhalese army, and was again taken. The SoUeane 
were once more obliged to fly before the conquering na- 
tives, to seek the shore, and Anally to leave the country. 
Not content with this success, hewever, Wijayabahu soon 
after invaded Sollee, and inflicted there some of those ca- 
lamities which its inhabitants had inflicted on the natives 
of Ceylon. But the want of provisions, sickness and 
harassing duties, soon forced him to return and to leave 
his enterprise unflnisbed. He again directed his active 
mind to internal improvements : eight tanks and numerous 
temples were repaired under his superintendence, the 
canal of Minueria was restored, and once more Ceylon 
enjoyed a breathing time after her numerous losses and 
revolutions. 

Wijayabahu termmated his lengthened reign (a. d. 
1126,) of fifty-flve years, from the time when he had been 
crowned in his boyhood, and ten after his return from Sollee. 
He was succeeded by his brother Jayabahu ; his warlike 
son, formerly mentioned, having died before bim. The 
appointment of Jayabahu was, however, an unfortunate 
event ; for Wiekramabahu, a younger son of the last mo- 
narch, conceiving bis appointment to be unjust, attempted 
to dethrone him. The whole kingdom was once more 
thrown into a state of great commotion, ui which all the 
members of the royal family took part, some with one, 
some with the other. After a reign of one year Jaya- 
bahu was dethroned, and his nephew placed on his seat. 
The reign of Wiekramabahu seems to have been peaceful 
and prosperous, his only annoyance being that he was 
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childless. This want, however, was at length supplied. 
*' It happened (says the Mahawanso) on a certtun night 
whilst he was enjoying rest, that he dreamed of an ap- 
parition, a divine being, magnificently apparelled, appear- 
ing hefore him, giving light as the sun. This being then 
henignantly addressed him thus : ' King, thou shalt have 
a son, who will be charitable, powerful, wise, learned, and 
the promoter of religion, as well as of public welfare.' 
Delighted with the intelligence, the king awoke his con- 
sort, informing her of the gracious promise, and they re- 
joiced greatly." 

la due time this wonderful sou appeared, and he was 
named Frackramabahu, a name greatly and justly distin- 
guished (as we shall afterwards see) in the annals of Cey- 
lon. Shortly afterwards Wickramabahu was superseded 
by his nephew, Gajababu, retaining, however, possession 
of a part of the island. The reign of Gajababu is quite 
uninteresting, save for the accounts introduced into it of 
the education of Prackramabahu ; and this account is the 
more interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an excellent idea 
of the advancement of Ceylon at this period in the race of 
civilisation. 

Nothings perhaps, can shew more forcibly the sameness 
of the human character all over the globe than the ftict, 
that the manner in which the princes of the tropical and 
luxuriant Ceylon were educated, was precisely similar to 
that by which a modem English nobleman is fitted for his 
duties •. Prackrama, we are informed, was first intro> 
duced to the literature of his country, or, more properly, 
perhaps, of his religion, by a priest of great literary at- 

* We must not forget, bonerer, that tliii ealightened edncalfon wu bItgii 
in CejIoD when Europe wu conflned to the tririHat oi the Mbooli. 
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tahuneDts, remarkable, as veil for extent of knowledge as 
for profouDdDesB of intellect. Under his tuition the young 
prince became a profound master of the Buddhist faith, of 
logic, grammar, poetry and music. Mot were more ener- 
getic exercises wanting to ^ve strength to his body, and 
decision to his mind. Horsemanship, archery, and the 
management of elephants, were also cultivated by him 
with success, and, under the paternal instructions and care 
of his cousin, he became fit for the station which he was 
afterwards to fill. But he had yet to complete his educa- 
tion by traTelling. For this purpose he set out with a 
dignified retinue, and, as the countries which he visited 
are not mentioned, we may fairly conclude that they would 
be the neighbouring shores of the continent, and, perhai», 
Burmah. 

The mind of Prackrama, however, needed not the ex- 
citement of travel to render it active and ambitious. On 
returning to Ceylon he was unwilling to hold the station of 
a subordinate, and formed the ungenerous resolution of 
dethroning Gajababu and the reigning prince of Rohona. 
What an exempMccktion^of the ingenious remark of Cicero 
does this afford us : " Yerae amiciUae rarissime inveniun- 
tnr in iis qui in konoribus reipublicae versantur." Re- 
specting the particulars of his enterprise we are left un- 
informed. It is, however, stated, that having become, by 
his imposing qualities, the favourite of the people, he 
found little difficulty in obtaining an armament. His first 
enterprise was against the subordinate governor of a small 
province called Badakttaliya. Him he defeated and 
slew, and next directed his march against Gajababn, 
whom he obliged to fly from the capital into Safiragam. 
The capital was retaken afterwards by Gajabahu, and, 
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when both psrties were on the eve of a decisive struggle, 
the priests interposed and brought about an accoinrooda- 
tion. By this agreement Prackrama received the eove- 
reignty from his competitor, who Toluntarily resigned it, 
A. D. 1153, precisely twenty-seven years subsequent to the 
death of Wijayabahu, making the 119th prince of the 
Singha race who mounted the Singhalese throne. In this 
great number many subordinate princes are of course in- 
cluded, and many whose names we have not mentioned, 
their reigns affording little but the name. 

On the abdication of Gajabahu, Wickramabahu asserted 
his claim to the supremacy ; a claim which Prackrama 
was by no means prepared to allow. Avoiding, as much 
as possible, a contest with his father, tbe young prince 
proceeded to reduce some other parts of the kingdom 
which still resisted his authority. During his absence on 
this expedition, Wickrama, with an ungenerous treachery, 
sent an army into his defenceless province, which occu- 
pied the principal fortresses. Prackrama hastened back to 
revenge tbe injury, and, by his presence, quickly changed 
the situation of affairs. Pihitee, the province of which 
Pollanarua was the capital, was quickly delivered from 
its enemies, and his father was obliged to recross the Ma- 
havelli-ganga as a fugitive. Shortly before his death, be 
sent for his son ; mutual forgiveness was exchanged be- 
tween them, and the aged prince died at peace with his 
impetuous offspring. 

We must not omit a romantic adventure related of the 
prince, which would, were it true, entitle him to the ap- 
pellation of " Coeur de hon," more justly perhaps than its 
ascription to Richard of England. When travelling with 
a small train of attendants through an unfrequented part 
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of the country, an enonnous lion sprung forward with 
open jaws and lashing tail, as though maddened with rage. 
All the attendants of the prince fled, leaving Mm alone. 
He disdained to retreat, and, advancing, grappled with the 
lion to such advantage that the monarch of the forest pre- 
ferred flight to the combat, and left him rejoicing in his 
prowess. Lions, however, being unheard of in the ieland, 
we may reasonably doubt of the truth of the story. 

Having become undisputed monarch of the island, 
Prackrama commenced his reign by restoring Buddhism 
to all its ancient magnificence. For this purpose he ap- 
pointed particular officers to inspect the state of the tem- 
ples, and report accordingly ; he spared no expense in 
supplying himself with valuable works for these temples, 
and piud much honour to the priesthood. The leaders, 
by whose assistance he had gained the throne, were placed 
in situations suitable to their merit. Guards were sta- 
tioned round the coast to give notice of hostile intrusion. 
Canals and tanks, which had become choked, were cleared 
and agun made beneficial. Strong fortifications were 
erected in convenient positions as places of refuge in case 
of sudden reverse. Kice fields were formed of great extent. 
A rampart of stone was erected round the capital, and no 
means were neglected to render his kingdom prosperous 
and powerful. Nor were these exertions vain; for we are 
informed that Ceylon became by them united and power- 
ful as a nation, and its inhabitants happy and flourishing. 
A palace for himself and suitable habitations for the higher 
order of priesthood were nest erected, and an extensive 
garden was planned, with a coronation hall in the midst. 
The wall encompassing Pollanarua, we are informed, was 
thirty-six miles in length on one side, and sixteen on the 
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other, shewing, if this aBBertioa be true, the enormoos size 
of the city itself. Whilst he was thus embellishiog his 
capital, the ancient city of Anuradhapoora was not neglect- 
ed. A minister was sent there for the express purpose 
of inyestigating the state of the buildings, and of having 
them put into proper repair. 

Whilst thus cultivating, with so much success, the arts 
of peace, Prackrama was suddenly interrupted by a revolt 
in Rohona. This revolt was instigated by Subhala, the 
consort of the tributary prince who had been conquered 
by Prackrama. The resolution to rebel having been 
taken, she carried ou the necessary preparations with 
great spirit and energy, proving, by her abilities, that she 
was an enemy not unworthy of Prackrama himself. Large 
and deep moats were dug round the fortified places. The 
roads leading into the province were rendered impassable 
to elephants and cavalry by large trees, which they had 
felled and fixed deeply in the ground by stakes. The 
plains were covered by the Rohonians with brambles and 
thorns, and, in short, every means taken for a vigorous 
defence. Prackrama was not disposed to regard these 
things with indifference. Kackha, one of his old generals, 
was placed at the head of a large and well-armed force. 
Having marched directly against the enemy, he found 
them determined to defend one of the roads which they 
had before fortified. An obstinate battle ensued, in which 
the Bohonians were at last obliged to give way. Their 
retreat became a flight, their flight a rout, and at the same 
time the adjoining fort into which they attempted to throw 
themselves was carried in the melee. The hopes of these 
mountuneers were not to he overcome, however, by the 
loss of a single battle, and so closely was Rackha beset in 
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die conquered fort that he was obliged to send to Prack- 
'rama for a reinforcement. 

Bbutha, another of the generals and friends of Prack- 
rama, was immediately despatched to his aid, and a junction 
of the two armies was, after some delay, effected. The 
war was then renewed " with redoubled spirit." Many 
battles were fought with various success, but, on the whole, 
GO much to the disadvantage of the Rohontans, that they 
formed the resolution of emigrating in a body with all their 
goods, and, what was more thought of, with many of the 
relics of Buddbu. Frackrama having been informed, by 
some of his private emissaries, of their intention, sent 
strict orders to Kackha and Bhutha to leave no exertion 
untried to prevent its execution. In order to give them the 
means of obeying his command, a iresh re-inforcement was 
despatched under the command of Kierthy, A line of 
circumvallation was then drawn by the united forces round 
the principal strongholds of the rebels, and so well arrang- 
ed were their exertions that not a man was allowed to 
leave the district without their permission. Straitened 
by the strict blockade which they endured, the Rofaonians 
were at length forced to surrender the relics and submit. 
Subhala, however, the ambitious woman who had incited 
the rebellion, was not taken, nor does it appear that the 
generals of the king insisted, as they ought to have done, 
on her surrender. Having thus restored the kingdom 
once more to peace and prosperity, the king resolved to 
impose upon the vulgar minds of the people by a magni- 
ficent procession, as a type of his power and prosperity. 

On a fortunate day appointed by the astronomers, the 
king appeared before his attending nobles, bis courtiers 
holding an emblazoned canopy over his bead. Imme- 
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diately on his appearance instruments of music vere 
sounded on all sides, banners wared in the ur, the people 
shouted "like the loud bellowing of the rushing sea," Long 
live the king, whilst the sky was almost clouded by the 
smoking perfumes of all kinds. The haughty Prackrama 
having bowed to the multitudes around, then ascended the 
royal elephant, at the same time that the nobles entered 
into their carriages. " With great pomp, amidst the noise 
of the roaring of elephants, neighing and prancdng of 
horses, rattling of carriages, beating of tom-toms, blowing 
of chanks and playing of music *," the procession wended 
its slow way along. The queen and Prackrama appeared 
at its head in two splendid towerB placed on elephants, 
with golden crowns upon their heads. Kext followed the 
principal leaders of the late rebellion walking, followed by 
the officers of state and grandees, whilst innumerable 
multitudes concluded the imposiog show. Such an impoiv 
tant ceremony was not allowed, however, to pass over with- 
oui a miracle. Suddenly, in the midst of their pomp, the sky 
became overcast, the heavens lowered and threatened the 
rejoicers with an inopportune deluge. The thunder then 
began to roar, the lightning to flash, and a keen wind to 
course over the earth. Prackrama was not a man to be 
frightened with a tempest ; the procession went on regard- 
less of the impending ram, and now, behold the miracle I 
The rain descended in volumes all around, but not a drop 
upon a man or beast engaged in the ceremony. Whilst the 
neighbouring rivers and tanks were choked with water, 
they remained perfectly dry. " Behold " (excliums the 

Mihawamo, ch. 73. 
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author of the Mahawanso) " this striking instance of the 
power of Buddhu." 

But even this instance of divine favour could not humble 
the mind of Subhala ; the daughter and wife of a king, she 
still asserted her rights to be a monarch, and scarcely had 
the rejoicings of Prackrama ended, ere intelligence was 
brought from Bohona of another insuiTection. Two 
battles (in one of which 12,000 Bohonians fell) snd a 
oege were the result of this temerity, and the enterprismg 
queen was brought as a captive before her rival. Of her 
future fate we are uninformed ; but, as her name does not 
occur again in the annals of her country, we may conclude 
that her life paid the penalty of her rebellion. 
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Plackrama iDTodea CEuiir — India — The TrOir tbere — SoUee made tribntarj 
to CejloD — Prackrama'a enthiuiasm in religioQ — His tanks and caoali — 
Hli cbaracler and death — WijayaWiu II._MihiDda — Kirll Niiaanga— 
Hia civic raforma and eharacter — TVeerabBhu — WibramabBhu — Qasen 
Leelawatee — detbroaed — re-elevated-_again dethroaed — Wretched itats 
of Cejlon — 'Wljajrabaho — RemoTal of the teat of gOTemmeEU— KaliluJa 
and hia learnlns — InTasion of the Malaye — ImprOTements of KalikaU — 
Bia death and character— Boiat Wijajabahn IV,— Fall of Mirta Sena — 

FraekramBbahu III Tbe Dalada Uken by the Malabari and Totored — 

The Mabawanso— Buwancka Bahu I V.— Prackramabahu V — Ce^loD Id- 

Taded— Bawaocko Bahu V Pracramabahu VL— Buwancko VI. — Be- 

ballioD quelled — Prackramabaliu VII ArriTal of the Portugiteae. 

We are now entering on tbe most glorious part of this 
fortunate monarch's reign ; and, here again, we have to 
lament the extreme scantiness of the accoimts which are 
left UB of what is, perhaps, the most brilliant part of Cey- 
lonese history. 

Subsequent to the sixteenth yetr of Praekrama's reign, 
(a. d. 1169,) and probably very shortly after that year, 
although we are uninformed of the precise period, he 
formed the resolution of revenging on the king of Cam- 
bodia* and Arramanat the injuries he had inflicted on 
several of tbe Singhalese subjects. These injuries con- 
sisted in plundering merchants, slighting the ambassador 
of Ceylon, and intercepting some vessels, conveying certain 
women of rank from that island to the continent. In the 

* Thit conntry atill retain* Ita ancient appellation. 

t Piobablr that part of the BormeM PenlniiilB between Arrakan aod 
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Ratoacari and Hajawali, however, the only reason stated 
for this invasion is, that he slighted and dishonoured the 
religion of Buddhu, an offence worthy, in their eyes, of the 
most condign punishment. To avenge himself on this 
despiser of Bbddhu and slighter of Ceylon, five hundred 
vessels and a great armament of seamen and soldiers, am- 
munition and provisions, were equipped in a few months. 
A Malabar general, named Adikaram, of great and dis- 
tinguished renowQ, was put at the head of this expedition, 
and it was accordingly despatched. 

Having first landed on an island called Kakha, they 
obtained good omens of tbeir future success by gaining 
the first battle iu which they engaged, the consequence 
of which was, the submission of that part of the island, 
and the taking of several prisoners. Encouraged by this 
success they sailed for Cambodia, and lauded at a port 
called Koosuma, where the enemy appeared drawn up in 
their entrenchments in great force. 

Adikaram, having drawn up his forces in line of battle, 
advanced against the enemy and was received with showers 
of arrows, which the Singhalese returned. But as the 
Cambodians seemed unwilling to leave their entrench- 
ments, it was necessary for Adikaram to force them, and 
this he accomplished by a resolute and determined attack. 
Sword in hand the Singhalese advanced, disregardmg the 
missiles of the enemy, and, after a short but severe struggle, 
the entrenchments were forced, tbe^Camhodiaus routed, 
and their king slun in the confusion. 

Adikaram, like a prudent general, lost no time in fol- 
lowing up bis advantages, by advancing ou the capital, 
where the country was proclaimed tributary to the great 
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and glorious Prackramabaliu, king of Ceylon. Tribute 
' was accordingly collected, and a viceroy appointed. 

After this signal success, Prackrama turned his arms 
agabst the united kings of Fandi and Sollee, who, fearing 
to meet alone so formidable a prince, had prudently joined 
their forces. Another expedition was fitted out, and 
proceeded to the enemies' territories. At Madura, where 
a landing was first attempted, they found the shore so 
thickly covered with the eneoiy, that they were obliged to 
proceed up the coast to Talatchilla (probably Tellicherry) : 
there also, however, the enemy had anticipated them, 
and were assembled in force. The army of Prackrama 
was not to be twice repulsed; numerous boats were 
manned with the troops, which, amidst showers of arrows 
and spears, advanced towards the shore, and as soon as a 
convenient station had been gained, the soldiers leaped 
out : stooping and covering themselves with their shields, 
they advanced in a line against their opposeis, and for- 
tunately succeeded in putting them to flight. A land- 
ing thus having been effected with so much diiSculty, the 
invaders found the remaining part of the country was 
as obstinately contested as the shore had been. Five 
pitched battles were fought, in each of which the army 
of Prackrama was successful, and by which the whole 
province of Kamisseram came into the posBession of the 
Singhalese. Whilst the invaders were, after these ex- 
ploits, enjoying the fruits of their victories in their en- 
campments, an army of the enemy hastily attacked them, 
and had well nigh rendered all their previous victories use- 
less. But the Singhalese were now soldiers in every 
sense of the word, and quickly revenged the losses they had 
sustained, so that, in the last and most terrible conflict. 
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the Pandians Bustuned a severe defeat, thousands of them 
were slain, and the remainder was pursued by the whole 
Singhalese army for a distance of sixteen miies. The con- 
sequence of these victories nas, that Kulasaikera, the king 
of Pandi, was dethroned, and his eon, Weerapandu, riused 
in his stead, as a tributary of Frackrama. 

Having thus happily terminated his foreign wars, the 
attention of the king was next directed to the adornment 
of Buddhism. The religious edifices of Anuradhapoora 
were enriched with numerous offerings and additions, and 
Frackrama himself went there to superintend the erection 
of a golden spire upon the Huanello dagobah. Events 
of this kind are those upon which the Buddhist historians 
dehght to dwell ; and, accordingly, we have a particular 
account of how the city was ornamented, how beautiful 
the women were, how glittering the, Sags, and how noble 
the entire ceremony, whilst his warlike enterprises are 
rehearsed only by informing us of the number of the 
battles, and the names of the subdued countries. 

Prackrama, however, did not confine himself to the 
embellishment of a religion already too rich and power&il. 
Besides erecting new, and adorning old reli^ous edifices, 
he planted several immense forests of fruit trees, and 
turned the courses of several rivers, so th^t they might re- 
plenish the tanks already formed. Canals also were dug 
by him to conduct the waters of the tanks and lakes to a 
distance. The following three of this nature are parti- 
cularly mentioned as extraordinary works ; the Goodai- 
viree canal to conduct the waters of the Kara-ganga into 
a lake, called the sea of Frackrama, from which the water 
was conducted by twenty-four channels to all the neigh- 
bouring fields; the lake of Minneria be made av^lable 
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for useful purposes, by digging the KaHnda canal to cod* 
duct its waters to the northward ; and, lastly, the Jaya- 
ganga canal, by which the Kalaaweve tank was rendered 
serviceable to the inhabitants of Anuradhapoora. 

Were we to give a list of one-half of the useful build- 
ings attributed to Prackrama, we would completely weary 
out our readers; dagohahs, wihares, relic-repositories, 
offering-houses, caverns, priests'-houses, preaching-halls, 
image-halls, dancing-saloons and strangers'-houses, are 
but a few of the motley collectJon of edifices recounted 
with critical accuracy by the zealous Buddhists. Amongst 
these, however, we must remark that several halls of 
justice and 12S libraries are particularly enumerated. 
There appears little reason to doubt the truth of these 
details. Prackrama was by birth the sovereign of a 
rich, fertile, and populous country ; he had, besides, 
rendered himself, by arms, the master of two important 
and extensive kingdoms, and, being of such an active, 
energetic disposition, it is but natural to suppose that his 
many years of peace were occupied almost altogether in 
adorning his country. 

In reviewing his character there appears, as in that of 
most other conquerors, much to praise and much to blame. 
We cannot commend his evident ingratitude and injustice 
to Gajabahu, in the early part of his life, at the same 
time that we must admire the decision and promptitude 
of all his measures. He appears to have possessed, in an 
eminent degree, all the qualities of a great commander ; 
a quick apprehension of the difficulties and advantages 
of his situation on eveiy occasion ; great forethought and 
judgment in the formatbn of his plans, and no less deci- 
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Bion in their execution. He kcew eminently well how to 
gain the affections of his people ; how to oppose pre- 
fiamption and to reward merit. Nor was his ability dis- 
played alone in military affiurs ; he appears to hare been 
equally energetic when at peace, equally anxious to ad- 
vance his own glory and that of his people. Without one 
spark of patriotism in his bosom he was eminently useful 
to his country, and it Is with justice that his reign has 
been designated as " the most martial, enterprising and 
glorious, in the Singhalese history." 

In the 1166th year of the Christian era, and in the 
thirty-third of his reign, the renowned Prackrama died, 
leaving his extensive dominions to his nephew, Wijaya- 
bahu the Second. 

Wijaya was of a very different character &oni his war- 
like uncle. He preferred cultivating the art of poetry to 
that of war, and died, not in the field of battle, after a 
lengthened reign, but in a dispute about a shepherd's 
daughter, whom be desired, before he had reigned one 
year. 

He appears, however, to have been a prince of some 
promise, and one who might have greatly improved the in- 
ternal polity of the kingdom, and the happiness, if not the 
morals, of his subjects had he lived. His administration 
of justice is particularly lauded, as well as the gentleness 
and mercy of his disposition. Whatever may have been 
his justice in transactions foreign to himself, however, he 
certainly did not regard its dictates when they clashed 
with his own indinations ; for, when Kilekes Law, the 
shepherd just referred to, refused to deliver to him his 
beautiful daughter, Wijaya had him put to death ; a step 
which was avenged by bis own murder almost immediately 
o2 
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after by his rival, IHjhindo, who could not bear to see him 
carry off the prize so easily. 

Kitsen Kisdaas, as Mihindo is also called, vas not con- 
tent with merely obtaining the prize which he sought, but 
also aspired, on the murder of Wijaya, to the sovereign- 
ty. This he held, however, but for five days, when Nis- 
sanga, whom Wijaya bad intended for his successor, 
dethroned him. 

Kirti Nbsanga commenced his reign, a. d. 1187, and 
were we to believe the reports of his character, which are 
found engraven on tablets in various parts of the island, 
he must have been one of the most talented princes whom 
the world ever saw. Nissanga was not of the royal family 
of Ceylon, but of that of Kalingo *. The state of the 
island, during his short reign of nine years, is represented 
as having been most prosperous. 

He is styled " the lamp which illumined the whole 
world ;" " the protector of the earth j" the fount^n of 
renown." We are informed that " at the festival of his 
coronation he was invested with a glory which filled the 
firmament, and overpowered all beholders." Whether 
these praises are the expressions of gratitude or of servile 
adulation, we cannot now with certainty decide ; but from 
the many substantial acts of beneficence recorded of him* 
we cannot but suppose that he was a worthy successor of 
the great Frackramabahu. His rehnqubhing a part of 
the royal revenue to relieve the necessities of his people, 
and bis reducing the taxes on arable land, and on dry 
grain, are facts which would have scarcely been fei^ed, 
had they not taken place, and they assuredly display an 

• The n]i>dern fforthirn Grtan, 
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anxiety for the welfare of his subjects worthy of com- 
mendation. Every tank in the island, whose embankment 
was deficient, was repaired, and a fatherly interest was ex- 
hibited by him in the welfare of his people. But perhaps 
no part of bis administration deserves so much praise as 
his care to extirpate crime and banish fraud. Judges 
were appointed all over the i^and to administer justice, 
and with, perhaps, a questionable policy, the robbers were 
biibed to abstain from plundering, by the hope of greater 
prosperity if they left that practice off. 

Amidst such accounts we may be assured that Budd- 
hism was not forgotten. The most learned and zealous 
priests were highly honoured by Nissanga, and from 
amongst them professors of the sciences were established 
in the different reli^ous universities. Not content with 
the reports which were brought him of the state of the 
different parts of the island, he made a tour of it himself, 
and had improvements made and fortiflcations erected 
under his own eye. 

Such is the character banded down to us of Rirti Nis- 
sanga, a prince who appears to have been indefatigable 
in his endeavours to improve the country, and make its 
inhabitants happy. Unfortunately, however, bis reign 
only extended to a period of nine years ; but in that short 
period he appears to have done more benefit to his coun- 
try than many monarchs, whom we are accustomed to 
pr^se, would have accomplished in forty. 

HiB son, Weerabahu, was put to death by the minister of 
Nissanga as unworthy to succeed to so great a prince, and 
his brother, Wickramahahu, was raised to the throne, (a.d. 
1 196.) His reign continued only three months, and was so 
unfruitful in events, that nothing farther is recorded of him. 
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He was dethroned and slain by his nephew Chondakangs. 
This prince, who is also styled Bamedagung, we are io- 
fonned " could scarcely maintain himself on the throne 
for nine months when the viceroy pulled out his eyes, de- 
throned him, and supplied his place by Queen Leelawa- 
tee." (a. d. 1197 ) The "viceroy" or minister, did not 
adopt this bold measure without a prospect of ohtaining 
from it some advantage for himself. Queen Leelawatee, 
formerly the consort of Prackrambahu, gave him her 
hand, and, in her name, the administration of the kingdom 
was virtually conducted by him. Leelawatee and her 
consort were allowed to enjoy their exaltation for three 
years only, at the end of which period Sahasamallewa, of 
the royal race, drove them by force from the throne, which 
he then occupied himself. Such are the short and meagre 
accounts left us of these transactions, and for more than 
300 years, from the end of the twelfth to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the history of the island is con- 
tinued, with very few mtemiptions, in the same misati»> 
factory manner. 

Sahasamallewa shared, after two years of assumed 
grandeur, the fate of Chondakanga, being dethroned by 
his own minister, who elevated, in his stead, Kalianawati, 
the sister of Kirti Nissanga. This princess had a some- 
what better fortune than her immediate predecessort, 
reigning in peace for six years, during which period &e 
only events recorded of her are, that she built a temple, 
to which she dedicated paddy fields, gardens, servants and 
other riches, and several other edifices of a similar descrip- 
tion, to which, the Mabawanso informs us, " lands, con- 
taining gardens, fields of rice, servants, servant-maids, 
and all other necetsaries for priestt were added." 
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On tlie demise of Kaltanawati, (a. d, 1208,) an infant 
of three months old, named Dhannasoko, was nominated 
to the vacant throne, which was held, in his name, either 
nx years or one, as we credit the Raj&wali or Mahawanso 
respectively. He was dethroned by a Malabar, named 
Manikunga, who invaded Ceylon with a large force from 
Sollee, and held the sovereignty for seventeen days, when 
he was, in turn, obliged to give place to Queen Leelawatee, 
wbo was thus restored to the crown which she before lost, 
and which she was destined to lose agab, after the lapse 
of another year. A foreign army, beaded by Lokaiswera, 
was the cause of her agun losing her power, which was 
wrested from her, however, but for nine months, when 
she was again restored, to be agidn deposed. Amidst 
such revolutions and disturbances no country could flou- 
rish ; and we cannot be surprised that Ceylon should re- 
trograde during this period at a rapid rate. Her foreign 
possessions weakened her resources ; her internal' admi- 
nistration was neglected; and, from a powerful and happy 
country, civilised and polished, she became the debased 
one which Europeans found her. 

In 1216, Leelawatee was again deposed by a Malabar 
named Prackramapandi, who, after enjoying the supreme 
power for three years, was, in his turn, deposed by Magba, 
an invader, wbo also came from the coast. AH the native 
histories concur in representing this period as one of fearful 
eonfusion, iireligion and anarchy. The Rajawali * thus 
bemoans it : " And now, as there was no more virtue to be 
found amongst the inhabitants of the island, and as trans- 
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gression had arisen to an enormous height, and the pro- 
tecting gods had withdrawn their aid, there followed an 
age of irreligion, in which the precepts of Biiddhu were 
regarded no more." 

The Mahawanso * attributes the following (^sasters to 
the same cause : — " At this time, the people of Lanka, 
turning themselves to become wicked and superstitious, 
lost the care of the guardian gods of Lanka. A king of 
the country Kalingo, called Magha, invaded Lanka with 
24,000 brave dhamila (Malabar) soldiers, and began to 
destroy both the country and religion, by knocking down 
thousands of cupolas f, such as that of the great Ruan- 
welly, &c. ; making the gardens and great houses belong- 
ing to priests the lodgings and possessions of dhamilas ; 
confusing and degrading the castes, and making the noble- 
men bond-servants ; propagating the heathen religion in 
the island ; plundering the property of the inhabitants ; 
tormenting the people by cutting off their limbs, such as 
the arms, legs, &c. So the whole island was made like a 
house set on fire, or like a ^neral house, the dhamilas 
plundering it from village to village." 

Vivid and powerful as these descriptions are, they must 
yield in horror to that of the Raja Ratnacari J. '* After 
the decease of these sovereigns, the inhabitants of Ceylon 
became desperately wicked, insomuch that the gods with- 
held their protection ; and the vices of wicked men pre- 
vailed to such a degree, that, as a judgment from heaven, 
the Malabar king, called Magha nam Rajah, came from 
the country of Calinga, with an army of 24,000 men, 

* Chap. Izxix. t The spirra of [b« digolulu. t Cht^, iL p. B3. 
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which spre&d devastation, and abolished religion through- 
out the island. They kid in ruins the beautiful Maha 
Sacya of Buanwelly and many other dagobahs, and turned 
the sacred dwellings of the priests, and the sacred cham- 
bers and receptacles of the figure of Buddhu, into abodes 
for the Malabar soldiers. The virgins and honourable 
women were dishonoured ; and they even reduced the 
most dignified by birth and rank to the most menial and 
servile labour ; seducing to infidelity the captive inhabit 
tants, plundering the rich of all their treasure, and cutting 
off the hands and legs of such as did not discover the same 
on demand. Thus, like a house filled with fire or thieves, 
was the island of Ceylon at this period." 

As the evils which Ceylon endured at this time are 
attributed to the anger of the presiding deities, so her 
restoration to peace and order is attributed to their gra- 
cious favour. In the midst of the destroying career of 
Magha, but not till he had occupied the throne for 
twenty-one years, a youth of the royal family, who lay 
concealed in the Maya or central division of the island, 
arose, who, " like a burning light," burst forth into noto- 
riety, inspiring the Singhalese with renewed hope, and 
filling the Malabars with dismay. His fellow-countrymeu 
flew to the standard of Wijayahahu with alacrity ; and 
such was the vigour of his proceedings, that in a few years 
the invaders were totally subdued, and the Singhalese be- 
came once more the rulers of Ceylon. The Maya and 
Rohona divisions of the island were entirely freed from 
the Malabars ; but in the Pihittee, or northern one, they 
formed the great bulk of the inhabitants, as they do at the 
present day, and there Wijaya was obliged to be content- 
ed with a nominal subjection and promise of tribute. 
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Having remoTed the seat of government from PollaDa- 
nia (where it bad remained for nearly 600 years, with 
Tery few intemiptioDs, and to which town it was afterwards 
restored,) to Dambadiva *, the next care of Wijaya was 
to reinstate Buddhism as the religion of Ceylon. 

During the anarchy which had prevailed subsequent to 
Magha's invasion, the priests had removed the precious 
relics of Buddhu to an impenetrable forest, on the eastem 
aide of Adam's Peak, where they had been till now con- 
cealed ; Wijaya, with much pomp and ceremony, had them 
reconveyed to their proper stations, on restoring order to 
the kingdom. The buildings which had been partially de- 
stroyed by the Malabara were the next objects of his at- 
tention ; and, besides restoring those, others were added 
by himself. The colleges for theological instruction were 
next restored to their former condition ; and from some 
part of the continent ten learned priests were obtained, 
who brought with them copies of their sacred books, which 
had been almost totally destroyed by the invading Mala- 
bars. 

Having enjoyed a long and prosperous reign of twenty- 
four years, Wijaya left that sceptre which he had obtained 
by his valour, and preserved by his virtue, to his learned 
son, Kalikala, also called Prackramabahu the Third, in 
the 1267tb year of our era, and 1809th of that of Buddha. 

An interesting list is handed down to us in the Batnacari 

* DunbadiTB, once > rojal reildeDce, and eap[tal of tha Maj* diTuion 
of the ialand, now on iQBigaiBcuit plBcx. It atandB In a Ter; pictoreiqae 
nllej, irhich ii termiDated b; ranges of loftj naked hills, lielug perpendi- 
oularljin a Tarieljr of peaked forms, about twentj-aeT en miles aonth of Kor- 
nagalle, and Ul^'Bii ewt of Colomtw, Chittia'i Cejloo Ouetteer. 
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of the various branches of leaming in which this celebrated 
prince was a proficient. They were the following : 

1. Surtia, or oratory. 

2. Smurtia — General knowledge. 

3. Wyawcarana — Grammar, 

4. Chandass — Poetry. 
6. Nirotte — Philology. 
6. Jate — Aatronomy. 

7' Sangshikfihaw — The knowledge of affording wise 

counsel. 
8. and 9. Beligioo. 

10. Danuriredey — Archery. 

11. Hastisilpey — Knowledge of elephants. 

12. Cawtnatantra — Discernment of thoughts. 

13. and 14. The occult sciences. 

15. Jitihawsie — Knowledge of history. 

16. Keeti — Jurisprudence. 

17. Tarka—Rhetoric. 
16. Wydyaham — Fby^c. 

These sciences were doubtless cultivated by the Sing- 
halese in a very imperfect manner ; but we must not for- 
get that their very extent and number is a proof of the 
uvilised and enlightened state of the country, and that 
were there not a thirst for knowledge, very few, if any of 
them, would have been regarded. Nor could Europe it- 
self, in the middle of the thirteenth century, boaat of 
much more of these sciences than their names. 

Such was the fame of the learning of Knlilifllft, that 
controversies which arose between the sovereigns of India 
were referred to his arbitration, and many foreign princes 
courted his alliance. Kalikala, however, or as he b more 
generally designated, Frackrama, did not settle down into 
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the UBelessness of a literary king. He completed tire 
subjugation of the refractory Malabara, and " put an end 
to all abuses and tyrannical oppreBsiona." 

Finding tbat the population of the country had seri- 
ously decreased during the long periods of oppression and 
anarchy, he had all the laws inflicting very heavy penalties 
on offenders repealed. Those, for example, which con- 
demned the malefactor to the loss of his limbs, were soft- 
ened into imprisonment. Banishment was commuted 
into the payment of a heavy fine, and so forth. But whilst 
he adopted these rather questionable means of preserving 
the population, he did not forget the more efficacious 
one of rendering his subjects happy and prosperous. 
This he endeavoured to effect, by means of improved 
roads ; substantial bridges were erected in every necessary 
situation ; lines of jungle which interrupted communica- 
tion were felled ; and last, though by no means least in 
the catalogue, a great number of princesses were brought 
from the continent to be married to his sons and courtiers. 

In the eleventh year of this prince's reign, a large army 
of Malays, under Chundrachano, made their appearance 
to invade the island. Fortunately for Ceylon, the army 
which the king had been but recentiy employing against 
the Malabars was still enrolled. The king, having pre- 
viously despatched a small detachment to harass them on 
their march, advanced with promptitude with all his forces. 
The two wings of his army, which consisted of his cavalry 
and elephants, were headed by his nephew, Weerabahu, 
and his brother, Buwaneko Chako, he himself leading on 
the centre in person. A dreadful conflict ensued, in which 
the Malays were so utterly destroyed, that a native his^ 
toiian compares their defeat to " a wood of reeds crushed 
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and uprooted by the gust of a tempest." This being the 
first occasioa on which we find the Malays mentioned in 
Ceylon, we may suppose that, at this period, or shortly 
before, their emigration thither commenced, forming the 
last great body of the eastern natives of the island, — 
Singhalese, Veddahs, Malabars, Moors *, and Malays. 
(a. d. 1278.) 

The remainder of the long reign of Prackrama was de- 
voted to internal improvement and the education of his 
SODS. For the latter purpose he invited, from the con- 
tinent, a renowned and distinguished priest, named Dhar- 
makirti, to whom he also left the task of re-establishing 
the popular religion on a proper basis. 

His continued and persevering endeavours to render 
his country more accessible and civiHsed merit the highest 
meed of praise. His min'ister, Dawapati, was stationed 
in the most uncultivated part of the country, to form an 
accessible road to Adam's Peak, and to repair certain 
temples. In the course of the former great undertaking, 
two bridges are particularly mentioned as wonderful struc- 
tures erected by him, the one being two hundred and 
eighty, and the other eighty-six cubits long, i. c. six hun- 
dred and thirty, and one hundred and ninety-three feet 
respectively. The former of these, from the account given 
of it, was, probably, not over a river, but to connect the 
two opposite sides of a ravine ; the last was over the Kal- 
luganga, on the road from Adam's Peak to Bentotte. 
Besides these works, Dawapati, with the ud of the king's 
son, Wijayabahu, embellished PoUanarua by the erection 

* The first srriTal of Ibeae people vta, moM piobablj, u Sir Alexander 
JobnEon offirma, about the eighth century, uid we *hall soon Bnd tb«iii 
g !□ the poUtica of the island. 
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«f several of its most elegant structures. The king, on 
the completion of these works, liberally rewarded and 
greatly honoured his minister and son, but not before he 
had visited their undertakings, and inspected them him- 
self. In bis reign, Siriwardhnapura, the modem Candy, 
and subsequently the capital, was founded in the Seven 
Korlea. 

In the midst of these energetic labours, Prackrama 
was interrupted by the second invasion of Chundracbano, 
who now came, assisted by a large force of Pandiana and 
Solleans, but nbo was a second time defeated and obliged 
to fly with precipitation. Perhaps nothing exhibits the 
just estimate the Ceylonese kings formed of their duties 
more than their anxiety to forward learning and science. 
Prackrama was himself a distinguished scholar, and, 
amidst his other labours, did not forget the importance of 
literature. The several colleges which be established in 
various parts of the island are particularly noticed, and in 
these, we are informed, professors of the various sciences 
were invariably appointed. In his reign the Mahawanso 
was continued from the leign of Mahasen, by the cele- 
brated Dharmakirti, and the Poojavalliya, another im- 
portant chronicle, was compiled by Mairupada. Prack- 
rama having now reigned for a very long period, and be- 
ing advanced in years, began to think o^ and provide for, 
his departure &om this world. 

He called bis six sons together, and earnestly exhorted 
them to persevere in friendship with each other, pointing 
out the blesungs of peace, and the miseries of dissensioD. 
He then allotted to them their various provinces which they 
were to hold in subordination to their elder brother, Wi- 
jayabahu the Fourth ; and having thus so much benefited 
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CeyttMi during his life, and provided for its prosperity^ 
after bis death, he died, full of years and good works, in 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign, a. d. 1301 . 

Doubtless the reign of this prince has been handed 
down to us in the most favourable light, but " facts are 
stubborn things" and cannot be resisted. The double 
defeat of an army of Malays incontestably proves his mili- 
tary prowess, whilst the road to Adam's Peak, the repair 
of mined edifices, the establishment of colleges, and the 
appointment of professors, shew, if not his ability, at least 
Us desire for improvement ; and where that desire exists 
in the breast of an absolute prince, the accomplishment is 
an. easy task. Notwithstanding the excellent reigns of 
Fradtrama and his father, however, we may reasonably 
doubt whether they could bring the nation back to the 
prosperity and happiness it enjoyed in the time of Frack- 
ramabahu the Great, preceded as they were by fifty-four 
years of convulsion and anarchy, and succeeded, as we 
shall find them, by turbulence and tumult. They were 
but as the golden halo with which the sun gilds the heavens, 
ere it finally sinks to give place to darkness ; or as the 
mighty throes of some gigantic frame, which nothing can 
withstand, to be succeeded by the feebleness of dissolu- 
tion and death. 

Respecting the reign of his son, Bosat Wijayabahu the 
Fourth, there are various accounts. Mr Tumour in his 
*' Epitome " of Ceylonese History asserts, that he was 
** murdered by his minister Mitta Sena, in an intrigue in 
which they were both engaged with the same woman." 
The Mahawanso, however, represents the cause of this 
octioD as having been Mitta Sena's desire for the sove- 
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reignty, not a word being related of the amour * ; vhilst, 
in the Rajawali, he h stated to have been carried off by 
an invading army, which landed, and advanced to the 
capital, under fake pretences. As hie reign lasted only 
two years, the manner of hia death is not very imports 
ant, inasmuch as we are sure that it was a violent one, 
and that the period which succeeded was one of turbu- 
lence and disquiet. 

Buwaneko Bahu, hearing of the fisite of his elder brother, 
fled to Tapahuin the Seven Korles, and there commenced 
active measures for seating himself on the throne and re- 
venging Wijayabahu. Mitta Sena, or Mittra, as he is 
more commonly designated, next turned his attention to- 
wards securing the sovereignty to himself, and, for this 
purpose, was solemnly crowned at PoUanarua, whilst 
Buwaneko, whom he imagined dead, was remaining in his 
place of refuge. The aspect of affairs, however, was 
changed, not by the valour of the aspirant, but by the 
fideUty of his foreign guards. These being in the court 
of the usurper, demanded, on their pay day, an audience 
of the king, alleging that they had various grave com- 
plaints to lay before him. The king granted their request, 
and, on their entrance, Takurake, who was at their head, 
advanced towards him as though about to speak ; instead 
of which, however, his sword was quickly unsheaUied, and 
the next moment they beheld the bead of Hittra rolling 
at their feet, a. d. 1304. 

The fall of an usurper, especially when it occurs shortly 
after bis elevation, is seldom lamented. Every one was 
anxious to hail Buwaneko First as king, and, in the gene^ 

* Chap. IiziTlU. 
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ral emulation, there was no one left to revenge Mittra's 
death. The throne was peaceably filled, and, in a short 
time after, things were proceeding just as usual. Bu- 
waneko was a religious prince, and appears to have spent 
the eleven years of his reign in ceremonies and ofTerings. 
At the end of that period, and immediately subsequent to 
his death, an army arrived in Ceylon, sent from Pandi by 
Kulasaikera the king of that country, under the command 
of a celebrated warrior, named Areya Chakkrawarti. The 
youthful prince, who was then heir to the throne, was 
either incapable of opposing them, or unwilling to attempt 
it. They marched through the country, plundering wher- 
ever they came, and meeting with very little resistance. 
Most probably none of these particulars would have been 
handed down to us, were it not that, in the course of their 
rapine, they seized on the precious Dalada reUc ", with 
which they retreated. On their departure Frackrama- 
bahu the Third was raised to the throne, to govern a king- 
dom, which he had not made the slightest effort to defend. 
His first care was to obtain the valuable relic which the 
Pandians had stolen. For this purpose he undertook an 
embassy to Pandi, and, either by submission, tribute, or 
entreaty, succeeded in again restoring the Dalada to Cey- 
lon. It was again placed with much ceremony in Polla- 
narua, which Frackrama adopted also as his own resi- 
dence. These are the only events recorded in the reign 
of Prackrama. After a reign of five years he was suc- 
ceeded by Buwaneko the Second, the son of the first 
prince of that name, a. d. 1319. At this period, in the 
history of the country, the second part of Mahawanso, by 

* The fia>lsd tooth of Baddhu. 
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fax the most credible and excellent of the native historiee, 
ends. It is written in very elegant Pali verge, and, though 
abounding in tiresome repetitions, and lengthened accoimts 
of religious ceremonies, it contains many passages of supe- 
rior excellence and of vivid descriptions, whilst its reflec- 
tions are, in many cases, new and beautiful. It was com- 
menced, as we have formerly mentioned, and continued 
to the reign of Mahasen, by Mahanamo, and was com- 
pleted to the present reign by Dharmakirti *j and fonos, 
perhaps, the best compilaUon of the history of Buddhism 
any where to be met with. 

During the succeeding period of thirty years the names 
alone of four kings are handed down to us, viz. Buwaneko 
Bahu II., Prackramabahu IV., Buwaneko HI., and Wijay- 
abahuV.; the former of these reigned twenty-four yearsf, 
so that the remaining three could only have occupied the 
throne for a period of four years, Buwaneko commencing 
to reign in 1319, and Wijayabahu dying in 1347. In that 
year Buwaneko Bahu the Fourth ascended the throne. The 
first act of his reign was to rebuild a city, called Gampola, 
to which he removed the seat of government. This city 
had been primarily founded by one of the brothers of the 
queen of Panduwasa, b. c. 500, but, having fallen into 
ruin and neglect, was restored by Buwaneko. Its ex- 
tended name was Gaw Pala Ganga Sree Poorsay, — " the 
beautiful city near the river, i. e. the Mahavelle." In the 

* This wotk hai t»ic« appssred in Engliih. The firat truulation mw 
tlikt to be found Id Upbam'i " Keliglons and Hiiloiical Worki of Ceylon," 
S Toll. oelHO, 1833. Tbe second b; the HoDonrable G. Tarnoar, in 
S Toll, quirto, 1B37, — tbe firat of utiich, hovoTer, onlf wal publiahed, 
that gentleman's lamented deuh, in 1S43, preTentliig Ita completion. 

t B«ja BAtnacul, p. 109. The " Epitome " U hers isooneet in rapi*> 
lenting the length of his reign u Dot being stated. 
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listh year of his reign, this prince settled a religious con- 
troversy, of the particulars of which we are uninformed. 
He was succeeded, in the year of Budddu 1896, by Prack- 
ramabahu the Fifth, a. d. 1353, of whose long reign of 
eighteen years ' cot a single particular is stated, save that 
he kept his court in the city rebuilt by his predecessor. 
During the reign of his cousin and successor, Wickrama- 
bahu, the chief toinister, Alakaiswara, erected a fort and 
city to the south of Kalany, and to the east of Colombo, 
called Jayawardhanapura, which suhsequently became the 
seat of government, and which is weU known at the pre- 
sent day under the name of Cotta. At this period, Ala- 
kaiswera appears to have conducted the government, 
Wickramabahu being merely nominally king. Ceylon 
waa now again invaded by Areya Chakkrawarti, whom 
we have formerly seen carrying off the tooth relic of ' 
Buddhu. This active general, resolving to make a per- 
manent stay, threw up fortifications at Colombo, Negombo 
and Chilaw, and eoon succeeded in reducing the northern 
division of the island to subjection, fixing the seat of his 
government in Jaffnapatam. But besides governing the 
northern division, Areya reduced Alakaiswara to the 
necessity of paying an annual tribute. This infliction the 
minister bore, for some time, with patience, but soon con- 
ceiving himself able to shake off the yoke which the in- 
vader bad imposed, be took the field and marched against 
Areya. That general, enraged at what he considered his 
insolence and temerity, sent for a numerous reinforcement 
from Fandi, which, having landed at Colombo, remained 

* In theie gtiteinenti we relf on tha aathoiily of the BstnacRri, u more 
worlhj of tnut Uum any otbar chroniele of the period to wMdt wo Iut* 
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there in order of battle, awaitiog the troops of their gene- 
ral. Alakaiswara, however, always vigilant and prudent, 
resolved to prevent a junctioQ, and, having advanced by 
forced marches to the sea-shore, gave battle to> and routed 
the newly arrived forces, whilst Areya and his troops 
were still at Matale. In the meantime, he had despatched 
a detachment to keep that division engaged, and now, 
leading on his victorious troops, flushed with recent suc- 
cess, against the Malabar general, gained a complete and 
decisive victory. Before these events were nearly con- 
cluded, however, Wickrama had died, and had been auo- 
ceededby Buwaneko Bahu the Fifth, in whose reign nothing 
more is recorded than the conclusion of this expedition. 
He died and was succeeded by Wijayabahu the Sixth, 
A. D. 1398. The only event recorded of the reign of this 
prince is, his having expelled several gangs of Malabars 
who were roaming through the country in search of pillage. 
His successor, Prackramabahu the Sixth, who ascended 
the throne at the age of sixteen, removed the seat of 
government to Cotta, and conveyed to that place the 
celebrated Dalada relic. In the course of hb very ex- 
tended reign of fifty.two years, he reduced the Malabars in 
the northern part of the island to complete subjection, and 
restored the kingdom to its regular constitutional condi- 
tion. Finding the revenues of government inadequate to 
its expenditure, he laid a tax upon the produce of the 
country, by which the deficiency was changed into a sur- 
plus. Buddhism also floiu-bhed during this prince's 
peaceful government. Every year, we are informed, he 
made presents to the priests of their distinguiBhing yellow 
robes, the cloth being brought from the state of cotton on 
the tree, in the space of one day to be fit for use. By 
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"what means tWa extraordinary celerity was atttuned we 
are not informed ; but the historian parUcularly relates, 
that " the cotton waa plncked, cleansed, spun, wove, 
dyed yellow, and made into the requisite garments be- 
tween sunrise and sunset." The whole number of priests' 
garments which he distributed during the course of bis 
reign was about 30,000 suits. " He gave alms also be- 
yond calculation, and was thus an encourager of his king- 
dom as well ae of religion." 

Prackrama ended his long and prosperous reign, a. d. 
1462, and was succeeded by his grandson Jayabahu, also 
called Prackramabahu, who, after a short elevation of two 
years, was dethroned by Buwaneko the Sixth, a descen- 
dant of the royal family. This prince, who had held the 
office of viceroy in Yapahu under Prackrama, enjoyed the 
sovereignty for seven years. Within that period an ex- 
tensive rebellion broke out in the island, to oppose which, 
Buwaneko sent out his brother, called, after the province 
which he governed, Ambulagala, at the head of an army. 
The prince was successful, and returned with the instiga- 
tors of the revolt to his sovereign, by whom he was much 
honoured. However, on the death of Buwaneko, this 
prince, finding himself supplanted by an adopted son of 
the late king, who assumed the government under the title 
of Pandita Prackramababu the Seventh, took up arms to 
assert his legal right to the throne. On advancing towards 
Cotta, he found the young king ready to oppose him, his 
forces being commanded by the two chiefs, whom the pre- 
tender had formerly conquered as rebels. A battle en- 
sued in which the king was totally defeated, and his oppo- 
nent, assuming the title of Weera Prackramababu, ascended 
the throne, which he had already made slippery with the 
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blood of biB nephev. Hia reign, however, ia represented as 
haviiig been peaceful and prosperous ; aod as it continued 
for twenty years, we may suppose that no violent attempts 
were made to dethrone him. He had four eons and a 
daughter by his first wife, two of whom afterwards became 
sovereigns of Ceylon, and by the third of whom he be- 
came grandfather of one of the greatest men and tyrante 
that his country ever produced, — Raja Singha, the hero 
of Ceylon. He died a. d. 1505, and was succeeded by 
his son Dharma Prackramahahu the Ninth. During this 
reign, a party of Moors landed in the north to obtain 
pearls and elephants. Their espedition, however, par- 
took of the nature of an invasion, and was accordingly 
resisted, and the party defeated. Prackiama's reign was 
also disturbed by the contentions of his brothers ; but the 
event of the greatest importance during his administration 
was the landing of the Portuguese, the first European 
nation which became mixed up with the politics of Cey- 
lon. This event occurred is the year of Prackrama's 
accession, a.d. 1505. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EEMAEES ON THE HISTOBT OF CEYLON, AM> 
rrs CONDITION PRICE TO THE INVASION OF 
THE PORTUGUESE. 



Tbbre are few studies that have more attraction for 
the cultivated mind, or that more powerfully excite our 
curiosity, than the hifitory of the past. The farther back 
the relation reaches, the more earnestly does it engage 
our attention, and the more influential is it over our feel- 
ings. Events and characters, seen throngh the vistas of 
a thousand years, appear like the traditions of another 
world, and interest every faculty of our minds in their con- 
templation. But as the degree of attenUon which they 
excite in us is greater, so is also our watchfulness lest we 
should be deceived, and our caution in receiving them, 
when compared with our wariness in giving credence to 
events of a more recent date. Every thing hordering on 
the extraordinary puts watchfulness on its guard ; and when 
we fear imposition, whether groundlessly or not, we too 
frequently clothe ourselves with the armour of incredulity. 
In the preceding history, however, we trust that there is 
little ground for scepticism as to the truth of its details. 
That the native writings, in which that history was con- 
tained, should have heen unknown to Europeans for 300 
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years, is neither so extraortUnary nor unaccountable as to 
raise our suspicion of its truth ; and the manner in which 
it is corroborated by every testimony that can be desired 
puts its veracity beyond a doubt. Whence, if it be false, 
arise the coincidences contained in it vith the histories of 
the various nations of India ? If Ceylon were not at an 
exceedingly remote period civilised and refined, whence 
came the vast ruins of Anuradhapoora, and the massive 
embankments of the various tanks? If that civilisation 
vere not handed down to a more modem period, whence 
came the ruins of Poilanama and Damhadiva, of Kandy 
and Cotta ? But the fact is too indisputable to he for 
a moment seriouely questioned. It would, we imagine, 
he an anomaly in the history of the universe, a thing un- 
precedented in the annals of the human race, were a hi&- 
tory of a nation to be feigned for upwards of 2000 years, 
and that romance laboriously substantiated by names and 
numbers and dates. Nor is this all. Were such the case 
in the history of Ceylon, upwards of ten historians, at 
least, writing at different periods and in different lan- 
guages, must have combined in the imposture, and that 
for no other reason than to impose upon the public. 

But it may be agun objected, that, allowing the facts 
to be true, we draw from them unwarranted conclusions, 
and that Ceylon never reached the height of civilisation 
which we have clamed for her. The conclusions, it must 
be remembered, however, are not solely ours : they are 
those drawn by every one who has studied the subject 
with attention, or even superficially regarded all the cir- 
eumstances of the case. 

'* From the native chronicles, we find" (writes Major 
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Forbea *,) " that the ancestors of a people whom Britons 
long regarded as savages, and for some time treated as 
slaves, existed as a numerous and comparatively civilised 
nation at a period antecedent to the discovery of Great 
Britfun and its semi-barbarous inhabitants." 

'* There is another point " (remarks Mr Uphamf) "we 
can dwell on with pleasure, (besides the influence of Bud- 
dhism,) namely, the rapid and remarkable progress of the 
Singhalese in every branch of national improvement, which 
seems to have followed the benign influence of Buddhism, 
as compared with the state in which it found them. They 
scarcely appear, in these narrations, to have entered on the 
career of civilisation, ere we find them, under Panduwasa 
and his successors, founding cities, building temples, and, 
above all, forming immense lakes for facilitating the opera- 
tions of agriculture — the true riches of a state. These 
extraordinary excavations rivalled the most remarkable 
labours of antiquity, and were hardly surpassed by the kin- 
dred wonders of Egypt. The remains of these national 
monuments demonstrate an amouiU of population and a state 
of prosperity ii^nitely superior to what exists at present, or 
has for a long period existed, in Ceylon, and therefore 
should recommend some consideration of the mode of 
government and civil administration, which so essentially 
contributed to the aggrandisement and prosperity of this 
beautiful island. 

" Not less striking than these lakes are the vast mounds, 
temples and mausoleums which are generally adjacent to 
their borders, and the remains of which, at the present 
day, attest the former splendour of the state." 

* ElaTen Tears in Cejlon, toI. L chap. 1. 

t Suied uid Hiitoiieal Booki of Cejloa, iDtrodactioD, pigs 33, 
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Mr Turnour *, also, speaking of the fltate of Ceylon in 
the twelfth century, when it was much degenerated indeed 
from the Lanka of former days, remarks; " Taken alto- 
gether, the view thus presented of the Internal goven^ 
ment of Ceylon during the twelfth century i^ auch as may 
well excite the curiosity of the antiquary, encouraged as 
he must be hy the certainty that the pursuit will be re- 
varded by the discovery of important historical facts, 
characteristic of the principles of Asiatic government." 

An inspection of the ruins of the ancient works alone 
led Mr Bertolaccif to make the following remarks : " In 
this work (the formation and embankment of one of the 
tanks) we £nd, then, incontestable signs of an immense 
population and an extensive agriculture." Again, " This 
gives ns the idea of a very populous country, and of a 
flourishing nation." And, again, " We must therefore say, 
that the further back we go towards the remotest antiquity, 
ve find this island rising in the ideas it impresses upon 
our mind, respecting its civilisation and prosperity. 

But, perhaps, nothing will more incontestably prove to 
us the early refinement of the natives of Ceylon than the 
fiict, that, in the refutation of the supposed ancient civili- 
sation of the Hindus, by Mr Mill in his history of Briti^ 
India, almost every argument adduced by him is directly 
contradicted by the history of Ceylon. lu speaking of 
the annals, or rather traditions, of the Sndus, he states i, 
" It is a most suspicious circumstance, in the pretended re- 
cords of a nation, vhen we find positive statements. Cor a 

* lotroductioD to hi« " TramUtlDns of Inwriptioni." 
t Inttodaction lo " A View of the Agricnltoial, Commerdal, and Fimn- 
oial Inlereati of Cejlon." 

X Tol. i. book ii. chap. 1, psgt 96. 
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regular and inuDense series of yeivs in the remote abyss 
of time, but are entirely deserted by them when we de- 
scend to tbe ages more nearly approaching our own." 
Such \B precisely the reverse of the history which we have 
just related. There, the transactions recorded three and 
four thousand years ago are few, fabulous, and at a wide dis- 
tance of time from each other, whilst those of more recent 
date are probable, connected and exact. There, the blanks 
are found in antiquity, the circumstantial relations in more 
modem times." 

Agam, in giving us tbe test of the purity of a religion, 
and its influence, he writes *, " There is no circumstance 
connected with a religious system more worthy of attention 
than its morality ; than the ideas which it inculcates re- 
epectiDg merit and demerit, purity and impurity, innocence 
and guilt. If those qualities which render a man amiable, 
respectable and useful, as a human being ; if wisdom, bene- 
ficence, self-command, are celebrated as the chief recom- 
mendation to tbe favour of the Almighty ; if the production 
of happiness is steadily and consistently represented as 
the most acceptable worship of the Creator, no other 
proof is requisite, that they who framed, and they who 
understand this religion, have arrived at high and refined 
notions of an all-perfect being. But where, with no more 
attention to morahty than the exigencies and laws of 
human nature force upon the attention of the rudest tribes, 
the sacred duties are made to consist in frivolous obser- 
Tsnces, then, we may be assured, the religious ideas of 
the people are barbarous." 

This, it will be perceived, proves at once the barbarous 

* ToL 1. book 11. «bi^ «L i>. 263. 
h2 
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ideas of religion possessed by the Hindus, and " the big^ 
and refined notions" of the Buddhists. On the debafong 
influence of a debasing religion, Mr IVIjII comments, in 
various parts of his elaborate vork, with truth and preo- 
sion ; and surely we may, with equal justice, expatiate on 
the elevating effects of a religion so pure, so simple, and 
so moral as that of Buddhism. In regarding its mora) 
precepts, its blameless ceremonies, its refined tenets of 
faith, and its simple exposition of duty, we are compelled 
to admire and reverence it, and its professors. 

Another criterion which Mr Mill propounds, by which 
we may judge of the advancement of a nation, is the con- 
dition of the female sex. His words are *, " The condition 
of the women is one of the most remarkable circumstances 
in the manners of nations, and one of the most decisive cri- 
terions of the stage of society at which they have arrived. 
Among rude people, the women are generally degraded ; 
among ciTllised, they are exalted." Professor Millar also 
proposes the same opinions, which he philosophically treats 
with admirable good sense and judgment, in his " Inquiry 
into the Distinction of Kanks t-" Perhaps tiiere is not a 
single point to which we could more triumphantly have 
pointed, in confirmation of our views, than the notices the 
preceding history affords us of the respect paid by the Cey- 
ionese to their women^. Amongst the Hindus, they were 

* ToL i. book li. clup. vii. p. S93. f Clup. 1. 

( Wlikt maj bo laid of thsm Id oQier Ceylonen totIu ii of no intportuea. 
If the reader thlulii otherwiie, then he moat connlade the Bomani to hate 
bean baib&riani In the time of T^an. Vhat ii woman f sari Fliniiu &•• 
cuDdna In hia aerlea of qneatioDi. Mark the amver ; " The deiire of mao, 
a companionable wild beait, a lociable (r^jw^/un) Uoneaa, a dragon la 
be guarded, a elothed Tiper, ■ Tolantar; war, nXtmiun wiXifttt, a dal^ 
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incapable of inheriting the smallest posseBsion ; amongst 
the inhabitantfi of Ceylon they could govern, and succeed 
to the sovereignty of their country. Surely no fact could 
more indubitably prove the estimation in which they were 
held. Not only could they succeed to the government, 
however, but (as ne have seen in the case of Queen L^ela- 
watee) on being deposed by foreign invasion, or domestic 
treason, they were, on the restoration of tranquillity, again 
exalted to their former dignity. In the history, too, of thb 
queen, we perceive the jealousy of the Ceylonese for their 
rights, when they would not allow her consort to assume 
the title of king. Nor were they excluded from any other 
honourable office, to which they could with propriety aspire. 
The dignity next to the king was that of the priesthood ; 
and ^ere also, not only were females admitted, but even 
highly honoured. If the sovereignty and priesthood, then, 
were not denied them, may we not assert, that no other 
right to which they could pretend would be debarred them ? 
In speaking of the tanks of India, the same author en- 
deavours to shew that they afford proofs rather of the bar- 
barism of the natives than of their civilisation since — " It 
is only in a small number of instances, where the whole 
power of an extensive government, and thai almost always 
Mahommedan, had been applied to the works of irrigation, 
that they are found on a considerable scale, or in any but 
the rudest state. In a country in which, without artificial 

hurt, the mmm of pn>cre&(ioD, a wiclted animal, a mctuary evil." Th« 
Hiodm or Hottsntoti could not, lurelj, be mnoh more ooraplimentar)'. 

nfum ifiuHum, l/tt-rir/Mn ix^m, >i^irw ^^"p *'>-<^'-m riXiftti, uAi^i;. 
M {[•yuBi mj4pirtrii4t urwifyB/"", K"" irmifH, wmyuun laup From tlie 
Opuenl* Hjthologlca of Oale, p. 636. 
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watering, the cropa would always be lost, the iDgenuUy 
of sinking a hole in the ground, to reaerro a supply o£ wa- 
ter, need not be considered as great '." The most super- 
fidal reader must perceive that there is not a sin^e de- 
preciatory remark in the foregoing sentence, which co;dd, 
by any posubility, be applied to the tanks of Ceylon. 
1, These are, or rather were, so numerous, that scarcely a 
situation in which they would be useful could be found 
in which they were not constructed at a later or earllev 
period. 2. The Mahommedan power in this island was 
never the ruling one, and, therefore, never the projector 
of improvement. 3. So different were the tanks of Cey- 
lon from " holes sunk in the ground," that we have seen 
them in a former extract, compared to the wondrous mo- 
numents of Egypt, '^ by which," we are there told, " they 
were hardly surpassed." To multiply authorities on this 
head would be utterly useless. We have only to re- 
fer the reader to every one who has de3erU>ed the island, 
in proof of the immensity, utility, and vastness of the un- 
dertakings, — to Knox, Valentine, Baldaeus, Marshall, 
Bibeiro, Cordiner, Percival, Forbes, and a host of others. 
So convincing are the proofs of the early civilisation of 
the Ceylonese, that there is scarcely a point or feature in 
their manners, character and history, at those remote pe- 
riods, and even till comparatively modem times, which does 
not directly contradict the suppo^tion of their barbarUy. 
In proof of this, as we have just observed, if we but apply 
the characteristics of the Hindus, which are adduced in 

* Of the difference between " ainking a hole" and fonning > tank, Ab 
Mill Baeme to haie been proroundlj ignoruit ; but thia, it will be perMivcdi 
□uket little alteration in the value of bli ai 
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support of their continued want of refinement, for a series 
of ages, to tbe Ceylonese, ve shall find them all directly 
contradicted by tbe phdnest evidence. We have already 
shewn that this remark holds good with regard to theic 
" annals," their " religion," their " treatment of females," 
and their " agricultural operations ;" and, were we to 
multiply instances, it would hut weary, uselessly, the pa- 
tience of the reader. We shall, therefore, adduce but two 
remarkable contrasts in addition, between tbe pretensions 
of the Hindus and Ceylonese to refinement. These are 
their respective literatures, and their respective systems of 
education. In proof of his opinion, that the ancient Hin- 
dus should not be considered as refined or civilised, Mr 
SKll* adduces their taste for the marvellous and poetic in 
their literature. Such, he observes, is the characteristic 
of all rude nations : nor will he allow that elegant fable, or 
heroic poetry is any conclusive proof of the advancement 
of the nation that produces them. " All rude nations," he 
asserts, " even those to whom the use of letters has long 
been familiar, neglect history, and are gratified with the 
productions only of mythologists and poets." Whether 
this assertion be true or false, we are not now about to 
investigate ; but as it is the foundation on which he rests 
his proof of the barbarity of the Hindus, we will, for the 
. present, allow it to pass unquestioned. The Hindus re- 
semble, in many respects, perhaps, more than any other 
nation, the inhabitants of the island, whose history we are 
endeavouring to compile ; and, therefore, if we can shew 
that the arguments adduced to prove the barbarbm of tbe 
former are futile when applied to the latter, we have gone 

* ToL ). book ii. etiqi. ix. 
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fer towards establisfaiag the truth of our impreesiona. 
Mr Mill proceeds in hia argumest thus : " It is allowed, 
on all hands, that do historical cotnpositioii whatever ap- 
pears to have existed in the literature of the Hindus ; 
they had not reached that point of intellectual maturity, 
at which the value of a record of the past for the guid- 
ance of the future begins to be understood. ' The Hin- 
doos,' says that zealous and industrious Sanscrit scholar, 
Mr Wilford, ' have no ancient citU history.' " The Cey- 
lonese have. Poetry was certtunly cultivated amongst 
them with assiduity and success, nor was mythology foi^ 
gotten ; but not the less successfully did they cultivate 
btstory. We have already made numerous extracts &om 
their historians ; and, allowing for the concomitants of 
eastern style, unnecessary amplification and superfluity of 
imagery, we may, with justice, pronounce them admirable 
and excellent works. But not only have the Ceylonese 
histories of their country, but also others of a more con- 
fined and particular nature ; such as a history of dago- 
baha *, a history of their holiest relic f, the tooth of 
Buddhu, and histories of various particulars and districts. 
If, then, the possession of continued histories be a proof 
that a nation has arrived at a particular point of intellec- 
tual maturity much above that of those which possess 
poetry alone, we must rank Ceylon high in the scale of . 
civilisation, compared with that of other eastern nations. 
Mor was it by the possession of histories alone that Cey- 
lon exemplifies itself as thus improved. Treatises on va- 
rious subjects are continually mentioned, (as, for instance, 
that on medicine by Bujas, a., d. 339,) and on subjects 

* Tb« ThapawaoM. t The Dattwdala-ituM. 
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too of the highest utility. But a much superior mark of 
refinement exists in the patronage continually afforded by 
the princes to their learned men. Throughout all the 
bright part of Ceylonese history, names are handed down 
to us rendered eminent by their literary character, and 
influential by the favour thence bestowed upon them by 
the kings. Numerous poems and philosophical treatises 
exist in the island, and tradition assures ns that to the 
writers of tiiese were appoiuted revenues and power by their 
sovereigns in consideration of their merit. At the present 
moment we have before us a poem of a very peculiar 
Qonstruction ', to which is appended a commentary by the 
author, in which he informs us that his liberal patron, the 
king, granted him, for its composition, the command and 
rovenues of a district containing a number of villages> 
The philosophical works mentioned in the historical ones 
are for the most part on cosmography, astronomy, me- 
dicine, chemistry and mathematics. In recording these 
facts let it not be supposed that we wish to represent the 
Ceylonese as a highly intellectual or philosophical race, far 
trom it. The greater number of their philosophical works 
are meagre and rude ; but the fact of the encouragement 
of these higher studies proves a certain degree of refine- 
ment, and a considerable advance in the scale of civilisa- 
tion. 

Iji refuting the clums of the Hindus to civilisation, the 

historian of " British India t " particularly remarks their 

defective plans of instruction. Were we to judge of the 

diffusion of education in the glorious days of Ceylonese 

* It rMemblei ft monkiih riddle, mad wt* doabtlsw written it k lUo 
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history, by that which Europeans found on arriving here, 
ve would be led into much error. That the cotmtry had 
been gradually declining from before the eighth century is 
a fiust abundantly testified by its history. Of the causes 
of this decline we shaU have to speak hereafter ; but the 
fact has been noted by all who have attended to the sub- 
ject. Yet we are not left utterly in the dark respecting 
the diffusion of education in the earlier periodB of the haft- 
tory. Were there no other ia.ct handed down to ns on 
this subject, the simple one of the rank which the instruc- 
tor held would be sufficient to establish their attention 
to this important point, the gannoonaney or instructor 
being the next in order ol rank, honour, and presidency, 
to the terroonaney or high-priest. In a country where 
^e system of castes, though contrary to the spirit of its 
religion, prevailed, a large mass of the lower orders must 
invariably have been precluded from the blessings of io- 
strnction ; but the frequent menUon of schools and col- 
leges may assure us, that the middle and higher dassea 
had every opportunity afforded them of obtaining, com- 
paratively, an excellent education. Even at the present 
day it is rare, indeed, to see a Ceyloneae, even of the 
poorest class, who cannot read and write bis own language. 
Can the most civilised nations of Europe make the sune 
boast? 

But the fact to which we would particularly direct at^ 
tention is, the excellent manner in which the initiatory 
course of the priesthood was conducted. Colleges, con- 
taining from 100 to 200 students each, were established 
in various parts of the island. The candidate for the 
priestly office was first obliged to attach himself to one of the 
higher order of priests, by whom he should be instructed 
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in die fundamental principles of religion. Having lived 
with him a euffident length of time, he might, if the ter- 
roonanej coneidered him properly qualified, adopt the 
yellow robes, and be con^dered one of the lower orders ; 
but he could not be admitted to the more advanced and 
honoured rank without spending a certain period at one 
of these colleges * ; there he was engaged in studying, 
not Uieology alone, but also science and mathematics from 
the professors appointed for the purpose. On the termi* 
nation of his course an examination was held, and, if qua- 
lified, the candidate was duly ordained by the head of the 
iaith. 

We have before seen the excellent education given to 
Uie youthful heirs to tiie throne. They were instructed 
in all the sciences of which the learned men of the island 
bad any knowledge, and, in many cases, when the fame 
of some foreign tavatit had reached Ceylon, the mo- 
narch used all hie influence to obtain bim as the tutor 
ef his sons. Even the immolation of Kumara Das on the 
pile of bis friend Kahdas, romantic as the incident doubt- 
less is, shews his devotion to his friend, and the respect 
ind love which literary excellence alone could excite in 
the refined breast of a Ceylonese monarch. 

Events and institutions, such as we have described, 
are not those for which we would look, or which we would 
expect to find amongst a people so degraded as the Chinese 
or Hindus ; and when we have established the claim of 
Ceylon to a somewhat higher civiUsation than these at- 
tained, we have done all that we aspire to. 

' At present. In thii vranlng period of Baddhiim there are but two col- 
lege, both at Eandf ; md It maj be reedilj DonoeiTad thftt mncb irregoU- 
rltj aiiiti ID their eonne of itudf uid probMinn. 
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But ae we have touched on so many of the fwAt of 
cittilisaUon *, in reference to tluB nation, we cannot omit 
to notice, however imperfecUy, the atate of the military 
art amongst them. With many, we are aware, it is a 
favourite custom to decide the cl^ms of various nations, 
as far as advancement is concerned, by this criterion 
alone, without making the slightest allowances for the 
dissimilar circumstances of different nations. Yet so in-r 
fiuential are these circumstances, that, perhaps, no science 
could be erected as the standard more hable to mislead. 
One race of people, for instance, dwells in the midst of 
barbarous and warlike tribes, ever ready to disturb and 
harass them. There one of two states of society must 
prevail, if the people remain free ; either they are a na- 
tion of warriors, or a nation of homeless vagrants and 
Qomades. Another people, we will suppose, inhabit a 
country, unconnected with, and severed from every other, 
either by means of the sea or by ranges of inacces- 
sible mountains. These may be subject, indeed, to oc- 
casional invasions and partial conquests, but, if we sup- 
pose this nation contented with its own dominions, should 
we look for as perfect a military system amongst them, as 
we would expect on the other supposition ? Certainly not. 
The one lives in perpetual solitude and quiet, the other 
in eternal war. The one may, indeed, be occasionally 
overrun, but the other, were it not always on the watch, 
would he perpetually so. Which of these, in a modified 
sense, is most similar to the island in question the reader 
will at once perceive. But we would, by no means, be 

.. * F«T Uiia pbraie ire *re indebted, I bellSTe, to lb« elagaot Moniieor 
Oidiet, iB bU HlUorj of CiiiUuUon in Enropr. 
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imdeTBtood to believe, Uiat war vas, as a science, un- 
known to the Ceylonese. In this respect, as in every 
other, a comparison with the other nations of Asia will, 
we imagine, establish, instead of refuting our assertion. 
We must first, however, distinguish between the different 
classes of the inhabitants of the island. Every one, at all 
conversant with Ceylon, must be aware of the great diffe- 
rence in physical force and mental energy between the 
Singhalese of the maiitune and the Singhalese of the in- 
terior provinces. The former a weak, pusillanimous and 
unwarlike race, the latter a nation of men, hardy, brave, 
and passionately attached to their native hills. The 
former ready to acknowledge any masters, the latter pos- 
sessing all the love of liberty and detestation of bondage 
natural to mountaineers. 

These inhabitants were justly contented with the island 
in which they dwelt. The population, although it must 
have been at one time immense, appears never to have 
been incommoded by want, and emigration was of course 
unthought of. Nor do they appear to have ever been 
desirous of foreign conquests, as, in the cases iu which we 
have described their having obt^ed such, their sole ob- 
ject seems to have been revenge. Under these circum- 
stances, the only use of war amongst them was to defend 
their liberty and possesBions. This we surely must allow 
them to have done with no ordinary success, when we 
reflect that for 2300 years they preserved upon the throne 
descendants of their royal house, with scarcely an interrujK 
tion. How many times, within this period, has every coun- 
try and bland in Europe been overrun and conquered ? 

Nor do we find, in the history of Ceylon, a single battle, 
as in Persia, China and Hindustan, deciding the fate of 
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the kingdom. On the contrary, lengthened and weU-coB- 
tested warfare is ereryvhere meotioiied as the result ot 
powoful invasione, and that, too, when these iuTasions fol- 
lowed each other with frightful rapidity. But whatever 
may have been the fate of the first few battles, Malabars, 
Bei^alees, Datives of the Circars, Cambodians, Moors 
and Malays, were all finally repulsed, and Ceylooeee 
valour invariably prevailed in the end over foreign imp^ 
tuoaity, until the tactjce and thunder of a far distant na- 
tion overcame, but did not subdue, their bravery and love 
of liberty. In the reigns of Dutu-Gaimono and Prackra- 
mabahu the Great, we have ample evidence that they 
wanted only leaders of valour and genius at their bead to 
render them both warriors and conquerors. That foreign 
conquest, however, was not more frequently attempted, 
may be wondered at, when we reflect on the indifierence 
with which a monarch, and especially an absolute one, 
wastes the lives of his subjects on the most trifling occa- 
sions, 

fjiiovoii SsSogxfi, T^vrix*^* 3'e^u ruipkog ;* 

for that this sentiment of Sophocles was precisely their 
character, is proved by the trivial occasions on which they 
undertook the erection of the most stupendous works. 
To expect amongst the effeminate nations of Asia the 
tactics, military abilities, and effective discipline of 
European forces would be as unreasonable as to expect 
in Otaheite the civility and polish of Paris. The two 
races are totally different ; the one possessed of great 

* Oil. Te^ 8S8-9. 
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|rfi;ncat force, ionnred to bardshipB and accustomed to 
danger; the other of much weaker frames, leading seden- 
Ccry> Ustlesa lives, and quite uoused to active exertion. 
The one, vith the example of Greece and Home to urge 
them on to plunder and devastation ; the other, vitb the 
Mample of their forefathers alone, only anxioua to pre- 
MTve irhat they already possessed. For these reasons, 
then, we think the state of the military art in Ceylon, 
during its glorious days, rather favours than opposes our 
views. It only now remains for us to shew the causes 
and extent of the degradation of the island from the eighth 
to the fifteenth century. 

In con^dering this subject, we must remember that 
erents are muck more circumstantially related, generatlyi 
at least, in the latter th^i in the preceding era, and, ther&> . 
tore, we can only guess at the extent of the change, by 
the degree of inferiority exhibited between the events of 
the two periods. Perhaps notlnng more clearly proves 
the existence of such a decline than the inferiority of the 
structures of later times, both in magnificence and excel- 
lence, when compared with those of the preceding period. 
Thiis the ruins of Anuradhapoora surpass, in every re- 
ipect, those of PoUanarua, whilst the latter, in like manner, 
are far more imposing than those of Cotta and Damba- 
diva. The embankments of the tanks, when they are 
such as to raise our admiration, or to excite our astomsh- 
soent, were likewise the productions of the great dynasty, 
SB the predecessors of Mohasen are very appropriately 
styled. Indeed, from a consideration of these works, we 
might almost doubt whether they could have been erected 
with the rude tools and implements of later ages, know- 
ing, as we do, that other nations have forgotten how to 
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manufacture, or use, the implements commonly employed 
by their ancestors *. In the early ages of Ceylonese his- 
tory all their most celebrated and most excellent works 
were produced, whilst those of later times are almost 
invariably weak imitations of more ancient authors. Ber 
sides these marks of a falling state, however, others more 
unequivocal are not wanting. The universal consent 
of the native histories would in itself establish the iacU 
and so well known was it, that the dynasty preceding 
Mahasen, as we have before hinted, (a. d. 300,) is dis- 
tinguished by a different title from that which succeeded 
him ; the one being styled the Maha, or great, the other 
the Sooloo, or inferior, race f- 

The causes of this decline are neither difficult to dis- 
cover, nor complicated in themselves. Before that period 
but one considerable invasion had been experienced, and 
the erection of religious edifices so completely employed 
the attention of the monarchs as to keep them continually 
active and engaged. After that period, the irruptions of 
the Malabars and Bengalees became so frequent and for- 

* Bat perhaps, in all mob cue*, the foUoiriTig remark ol Volt^re will 
uaist ui in aocoantlDg for thle ironder : " II j a daoB llioiiime on imUiiot d* 
mSobaniqne qae nous Toyoaa produire tona lei jouri de trti graDdi effeu, 
dam le> hommeB fort gcosaieri. On *oit de> nachiaei iDTeuleea par Im 
habitani das montagiiei du Tirol at dei Vosges, qni etonnent let aaraiu." 
£iaai aiir lea Mcenra et I'Eiprit de4 Nations. Intro, p. 33. 

t AJmoit eierj vrriter who hai eiamined, with atteDtion, the pretent odd- 
dllion of CejIoQ, baa been oonTinced of Iti former grandeur and preMut da- 
bMoment. Ad elaborate diwertation on the tabject ii therefore aDneoecnr;, 
and it will be surel; aaffloient to refer the leeptlc to the foUowlns worka : 

Tumoar'a Introdnetion to his Tranalatiaa of the Mahawimo DaTj'i Hi*. 

torj of Cejlon Preface to Bojd'i Embauy to Sandy, by Mr CampbelL — 

Bertotaoci'a " Ceylon."— Major Forbea' Eleian Teari In Ceylon, ka. ft«. 
in all of which Ibii erident decliae )■ >«Vna)rledg«d and d««erlb«d. 
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midable, as to waste away, in continued warfare, the in- 
faabitaots of the island ; and that to such an extent, that 
the whole of the northern part became almost completely 
depopulated. The consequence was, that a race of Mala- 
bars gradually settled in this unoccupied province, and thus 
Ceylon became the scene of a constant struggle between 
the original but diminished aborigines and the recent in- 
vaders. To such an extent did this continual rivalry extend, 
that, in almost every case, after a foreign war, we might 
say with Ijvy*, " paci extemae confestim continuatur 
discordia domi." 

This fiict alone, we imagine, would be su£Bcient to check 
the improvement, and materially deteriorate any state of 
society ; but, in connection with this, we must not forget 
the establishment of castes, and the effects of that esta- 
blishment. The advantages experienced, by a recently 
founded nation, from this institution, are, probably, nimie- 
rous and influentiah Were such not the case, we can 
scarcely suppose that the custom would have been so 
universally adopted over the east as it has been t> But 
if it be useful in a rising state, it becomes one of the great- 
est clogs on the advancement, and one of the heaviest en- 
cumbrances in the policy of a nation, already settled and 
established, thoroughly preventing, as it has ever done, 

* Lib. ii. ohap. St. 

f It leemi to bsTe eren eiteaded into Europe *t m carlj period ; u Tor 
iiuUnea, to Attica (Dlod. Sic lib. li. p. 8S, 33,) and Crete (Aria. Folit. 
Til. c 10.) It aoemi a]fo to Iutb perraded the vhola of the louth of 
Ada. In Piriia, we ma; gather from tbe TeadBveata, that outes origl- 
ull; eiitted. Fide Duperron'i, i. 141. And it Ii well Imowa that it haa 
besD aliraji preialent among the Hiodui, and a part of tbe ChiiMie. In- 
deed, from the expreuians of Herodotus, Strabo and Diodorna Sicolna, we 
iTonid be led to luppoM that It orlgjnollj penaded all Alia. 
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improvement and advancement beyond a certain point. 
Such a syateiD, elevating one class and depressing eternally 
the other, must have kept the ideas of the last for ever 
subdued, and entirety prerented those aspirations after 
superiority and influence, which form the greatest incen- 
tive to active exertion. Let us bat suppose, for instance, 
that the great mass of the working people in England 
were suddenly to be deprired of all desire to obtain uiy 
thing but a mere livelihood of the plainest and coarsest 
kind, — what an utter stagnation of busbess would tluB 
create, and how lifelessly inert would it make them. 
But let us suppose, agun, that such a principle had 
been in force for some centuries, and what a mass of ta- 
lent would have been lost to the country, what an amount 
of improvement would never have been thought of, and 
what an amount of genius would have been bom " to 
Uush unseen, and waste its pmeer on the desert ur." In 
such a state of society what could prevent England, or 
any other couuFi-y under heaven, from gradually retradng 
its steps to barbarism and poverty ? But not only would 
so much talent and genius have been useless, but their 
valour also would be utterly destroyed. Why should 
those fight who had nothing to preserve but their lives ; 
why should the poor exert themselves, strenuously, for 
the advantage of a country to which they owed nothing 
but their birth, and how debased would that nation be- 
come, the great body of whose inhabitants had no other 
object in life, than to obt^n present gratification at any 
sacrifice or expense? — iwffwsg yag T^iuSiv ^ikTHsrov vw 
^maiv atS^Tos tart, otiru xai ^gurdfy vayMi, xai Stxns, yp- 
^lOTOf xavratt *. 

• Aril. PoUt. 
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One of the most aurprisiDg events io Ceylonese history 
IB erataioly the introductioii of this institution of castes, 
totally opposed as it is to the spirit of ite religion. We 
han already expressed our eoDTicUon, that it was intto> 
daced by Wijeya and his followers, on the foundation of 
his dynasty as tbe soTereigos of Ceylon. Once intro- 
duced, however, it is easily perceived that the most power- 
fiil motives would combine to preserve it in force, and 
band it down from generation to generation. The kings 
■nd royal family, seemg themselves thns separated by aa 
Hisurmountable barrier from the rest of the people, would 
naturally preserve the institution which thus distinguished 
them ; whilst the priests, second only by the saxae ar- 
rangement, to the sovereign, would have an equally 
powerful motive to enforce its observance, and continue 
the institution, oi pOffis h kvS^airoiffiv us fJii'/' iT xomw *. 
This evil, then, the system of castes, operating at first for 
the advancement, but afterwards for the retardation of 
the nation's improvement, combined with the growth of a 
hostile power in the very heart of the kingdom, eould not 
but gradually undermine the prosperity, and sap the foun- 
dation of the grandeur of the state, at the same time that 
the greater frequency of external invasion was tending to 
i^solve the whole civil and political fabric. Combmed 
with these causes, another would operate, more secretly 
and insidiously, but not less certunly, to bring about the 
same result. We have already mentioned the wild race 
of the Veddahs, inhabiting the barren and forest districts, 
who were a nation totally distinct from the Singhalese 
proper, and were, in their manners and customs, still more 



* E<fir. Ofirm. 136. 
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different than in their origin. These, leading the wild 
life of the hunter, with few wants and fewer enjoyments, 
were quite ready to take up arms in favour of any party 
who would pay them, utterly regardless of the conse- 
quences. Hence that fertility of rebellions, and those in- 
numerable tumults, which too frequently interrupted the 
deep quiet of coatentment and prosperity, and changed 
the country from being " as the garden of Eden," to '* a 
desolate wilderness." Too often was it the case, that the 
patriot of Ceylon might adopt the words of the " father 
of Rome," and say, " tanta perturbatio et confusto est re- 
rum, ut perculsa et prostrata, foedissimo hello, jacent om^ 
nia •." 

Can we wonder, then, that, with these powerful causes 
in operation, Ceylon should have gradually declined ; its 
population decreased ; its arts and manufactures be for- 
gotten; its monuments of primeval grandeur be neglected; 
its inhabitants debased ; its agriculture neglected ; and its 
whole social system deranged ; reduced from the state of 
a flourishing, prosperous, powerful and comparatively ci- 
vilised people, to the state of degradation and comparative 
barbarism in which it was found by Europeans ? 

* FuD. Epiat. L It. lit. 4. 
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The Bystem of juriBprudence prevalent in different 
countries, and amongst different cations, are naturallj 
based on, and influenced by the prevalent systems of reli- 
gion. But however the minor points of the laws of va- 
rious nations may differ, the great prindples of equity 
must ever remain the same. The savage, who finds him- 
self despoiled by a stronger neighbour, condemns the deed 
as vehemently as the most enlightened philosopher, at the 
same time that he is quite ready to act similarly towards 
those weakerthanhimself. However, then, the punishments 
awarded by various nations for similar offences may differ, 
the fundamental principles of right and wrong will agree, 
whilst the minor points of equity will vary only according 
to the genius of the people, and to the state of barbarism 
or refinement in which they exist. An investigation of 
the pnndples of Ceylonese jurisprudence will, we ima- 
gine, give us no reason to alter the opinion we have fre- 
quently expressed respecting its early improvement. Va- 
rious customs, which shock the feelings of Europeans, may 
be found amongst them ; but if we are inclined, on this 
account, to set them down as barbarous, we must, if we act 
consistently, conceive the Romans, and, mdeed, every na- 
tion of antiquity, to have been also barbarous. 

Ceylonese jurisprudence was most probably moulded 
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and modelled by the introducer of civilisation, Wijeya, 
whom we have foTmerly concluded to have instituted the 
system of castes ; and it vould seem probable, from the 
complexion of the subsequent history, that he had, with 
that system, introduced the outlines of equity, to be 
filled up by subsequent reformers. The simple moral 
code of Buddhism, we can have little doubt, would have 
been that which at first regulated their conduct and de- 
cided their contentions. In time, however, more compli- 
cated offences would arise ; crimes of nicer shades of tur- 
pitude would gradually occur, and possibly certain actions 
might be doubtfully classed as crimes by some, which, 
by others, might be considered perhaps indifferent, or 
pOBEubly virtuous. For these cases more refined distinc- 
tions would be necessary ; and the simple prohibition of 
robbery, for iostance, would be obliged to be widely ex- 
tended to all the cases of varying fraud to which relation- 
ship or right might give occasion. In this manner, inuo- 
vatioDs, unimportant, perhaps, at first, but gradually 
stretching on to more startling additions, would be con- 
tinually occurring, until the genius or perseverance of some 
.master-mind had examined and remodelled the whole. 
Li this way a code would be gradually formed, which 
-would doubtless he the universal guide, until the additions 
of presumption or necessity rendered a second purgation 
08 necessary as the first. 

It does not seem probable, that, in the reformation and 
establishment of Buddhism by Mihindo, in the reign of 
TisBO, (b. c. 306,) the system of laws would have been 
forgotten ; and we may be certain, that succeeding princes 
would remodel the system to suit their superior knowledge 
or presuniptuoue vanity. Nor can we easily conceive. 
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that, in the reign of Walsgambaliu, (when the discourses 
of Gautama were first transmitted to writing in Ceylon, 
B. c. 89,) the laws were totally neglected, as continual re- 
ferences, and the close connexion of the two, would con- 
tinually suggest the subject to their minds. Mahanama, 
the king of the island, and a voluminous writer in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, it is probable compiled a code 
of laws, as well as added commentaries to those of Bud- 
dhu. We have a certain and distinct intimaUon, however, 
in the history of the reign of Dapulo the Thbd, (a. d. 
797,) of his having compiled a distinct code of laws, which 
he had transmitted to posterity with the greatest care. 
But although these are the only cases in which the com- 
position of codes of laws seem to be explicitly referred to, 
yet the firequent commendation of the various eovereigns 
in the native histories, for their just administration of the 
lami on the one hand, and the frequent condemnation of 
those who administered them unjustly on the other, leave 
no manner of doubt but that they were kept constantly 
in view, and generally promulgated. 

The duties of the sovereign appear to have been im- 
perfectly understood and badly defined by the legislators 
of Ceylon *. They seemed to depend altogether on the 
influence of their religion in restraining him from injustice, 
and inciting him to virtue. Human nature, however, un- 
fortunately requires the dread of punishment in this world, 

* NotwitbituidiDg thlt defect in Cejlonesa JurispTudence, tre majjnatlj 
•pplj the praise which MaihiaTel givei to the government of Franco to 
thU of CejloD : " That which conEtituted the gOTernment there," u^a he, 
" detormined that the lilogs should dispose, aa the; pleased, of the armiM 
■Dd tieaiurei, but that all tbe toM ihoold b« lubjoot wMj (o the lawi." 
— SlKon I. 16. 
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oa well as the hope of reward in another, in order to ren''i 
der it, in any Buccesaion of men, just or equitable. One 
may be so impressed with the conviction of his duty as to 
need do other reetraint in order to keep him in the path 
of equity ; but the history of the world assures us, that 
to hope for such a principle producing similar results for 
any length of time on different individuals is both fooliBh 
and dangerous. Bad and despotic as the government of 
Ceylon, might have been, the Ceylonese seem never to 
have attained that depth of debasement, or that servility 
of soul, which would oblige them to obey every command, 
however unjust, and to comply with every irregular de- 
sire of their monarch's mind. This fact we have fre- 
quently seen exemplified in the antecedent history ; and, 
to the honour of Buddhism, it mast be recorded, tliat its 
priests were generally found the most instrumental in 
bringing about reconciliations, and that they frequently 
acted as " the messengers of peace." Nor must it be 
disguised, on the other hand, that in those instances in 
which we find them obtaining an ascendancy over their 
sovereign, they too frequently directed his attention more 
to the embellishment of their religion than to the due ad- 
ministration of justice, whilst in their histories they unU 
versaUy applaud those who promoted their ends without 
any regard to their civil administration or judicial con- 
duct. 

The government of the provinces seems to have been 
but a transcript of that of the capital. A vassal or snb- 
liing ruled with almost absolute sway, being dependent 
on him alone &om whom he derived his authority. Un- 
Uke other eastern despotisms, the inhabitants in every 
district seem to have had the privilege of petitioning 
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their sovereign when they conceived bis deputy acted 
without justice or moderation. Nor could these appeals 
be easily neglected by the king, as the council which ra- 
tified bis decrees bad tiie first consideration of them ; and, 
unless he were lost to all sense of shame or rectitude, he 
would be obliged to give to them an account of the trans- 
action, with the reasons for bis conduct, before the final 
settlement of the question. 

The ceremonies accompanying the inauguration of the 
monarch were few, but imposing. An assembly of all the 
dignitaries of Church and State having been made, the 
royal canopy (or ^nandappa) was brought forth richly or- 
namented, amidst much reverence. Beneath this the 
monarch's throne was placed, and, on his having occu- 
pied it, " a royal virgin, adorned with costly ornaments, 
and holding a sea cbank full of the purest river water," 
approached him. Then, elevating the chank above the 
king's head, she poured upon it the libation, addressing 
him at the same time, thus, — " Your majesty is hereby 
anointed to rule over this whole assembly of Rohatries ; 
may it therefore please your majesty to perform the du- 
ties of a sovereign, and to exercise your sway, with be- 
nignity and justice." A silver and golden chank of water 
were then successively poured upon his head ; and having 
received the crown, he became henceforward " the king 
of kings, and emperor of Lanka." 

I. Persons. If " the distinction of ranks and persons 
be the firmest basis of a mixed and limited government *," 
we must give the highest degree of prdse to that system 
which for ever divides one class from the other, and 

' Glbbon'i Deolina and FsU of the Bonun Empire, toL t. p. 34S. 
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places an insurmountable barrier between the two. R&- 
Tolutions and tumults may, in any other state of society, 
confound the one with the other ; but under the system 
of castes, such an intermixture is impossible, whilst a 
mighty western empire may assure us, that the greatest 
degree of liberty may consist with perfect equality. 

The different dispositions of different men are repre- 
sented in Singhalese laws, as the cause of the first intro- 
duction of the system of castes, and the policy of early 
legislators was unquestionably the cause of its continuance. 
Besides this distinction, however, another more unjust and 
degrading appears to have existed from the earliest times, 
— that which separated the free from those in bondage. 

The slaves were of four kinds. 

1 . Those who came into the world in this state, or slaves 
by birth. 

2. Those sold into slavery in infancy by their inhuman 
parents "■ 

3. Those doomed to slavery by the king ; women who 
by gross misconduct had lost caste ; captives taken in 
war, and those brought by the traffickers in human flesh, 
and sold as slaves. 

4. Those who have voluntarily bartered their liberty 
for a sum of money f. 

The first class, slaves by birth, included all the off- 
spring of the female slaves, whether their fathers were 
bond or tree ; and, in like manner, the of&pring of &ee 

* TMs aDDBtaril truffle wri alto permitted bj Romui law. Fide In- 
stitutes of JuBtiniao, lib. 1, lit. 9, pBtria poteitu i also Ibe Puidecti ud 
Cods. 

t Tbii and tb« following dirtinctioni ars taken from two papen oB 
" Eandian Lavi," published Id tba CsjIod Mlwiellui; bj Mr Armoor. 
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women were invariably free. Tlie dbtinctions hy which 
they preserved the freedom of those bom free, in their 
connection with the more debased class, were nice and 
curious. Thus, if a freeman, drawn by the strong arm 
of love, lives for any length of time with a female slave, 
the owner of the latter has a right to his serrices for that 
period, however long it may be, whUst he, on his part, is 
at perfect liberty to depart whenever be pleases, under 
the compulsion, however, of leaving all the goods acquired 
in the interval with his dusky itmamorata. 

The controul of the father in Ceylon was not nearly so 
absolute and irresponsible as that of the sterner Roman. 
In the former case the woman, being more reverenced 
and better treated, had a voice in the disposal of her 
children, to which she was not entitled in the latter, whilst 
the son or daughter on their part were released from the 
parental authority on reaching the age of discretion. So 
authoritative were the distinctions between the different 
castes, that the slightest intermixture of blood between 
them was considered as highly criminal. As the infideUty 
of the woman, however, has ever been considered as a 
greater crime, and worthy of more condign punishment 
than the similar dereliction of the man, so, in the juris- 
prudence of Ceylon, the most severe pumsbment which 
laws could inflict were imposed on those females who had 
intercourse with the lower castes of the opposite sex. In 
such cases the connections of tlie contaminated woman 
were at full Uberty to put her to death, or, in case punish- 
ment were not inflicted, she was taken by the king and 
numbered amongst his female slaves for the rest of her 
life. When tiie castes were equal, however, the turpi- 
tude of the crime was greatly decreased, if not wholly re- 
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moved ; snd indeed certttia occasiooB are specified, on 
vbicb, for benefits conferred, the wife might be lent for a 
proportionate space of time to the obliging party. 

Even in the management of slaves the restrictions of 
caste could not be neglected by the master. Although 
he had the liberty of inflicting any punishment short of 
maiming or death, yet he could not compel the female to 
receive the addresses of a man of inferior rank, vbetfaer 
bond or free. 

The excessive fertility and the rapid growth of vegetables 
in tropical cx>untries seems to bear some analogy to the 
rapid development of the bodily strength in individuals. 
In Europe, chilled by the cold, hut strengthening tem- 
perature, the human frame scarcely atUuns its full growth 
until the age of twenty or twentyKine ; nor does the mind 
seem to attfun to its full vigour short of the same period. 
But in the more genial and luxurious climate of Ceylon, 
both mind avd body reach maturity much sooner, and, ac- 
cordingly, the age of discretion was fixed at sixteen years, 
before which period no engagements entered into were 
legal, and no promises binding. At that period the youth 
became a man ; and, although previously under the absolute 
oontroul of his parents, wa3 now perfectly &ee, and might 
remain or depart as suited his own inclinations. If we 
compare such regulations with those of ancient Rome, 
we cannot but yield superiority to the former. There, 
" neither age, nor rank, nor the consular office, nor the 
honours of a triumph, could exempt the most illustrious 
citizen from the bonds of filial subjection *." 

* Qibbon. Within ft eeiluD llmJtatioD, boveTcr, u, in the ezerciM of hJi 
legal duttea, tbe ton was iDdepeodent. " Tn pnbllcii locEa atqae nonwribin, 
atqne actioDibna patnim, jaia cam fllionun qal in magiMiata nnt, pM«M»- 
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In the marriages and divorces, as i4>pomted by the laws 
of CeyloQ, we shall find much t« censure. The consent 
of the parents or lawful guardiaDs of the female seems to 
have been in every case necessary. Two forms of mar- 
riage are particularly distinguished from each other, both 
in their respectiTe privileges and rights. lu the one case, 
that styled a marriage in Deega, the wife was supposed 
to leave her parents' home and proceed to the house of her 
husband; in the other, or the marriage in Beena, the 
bridegroom is supposed to be admitted into the residence 
of the bride. The privileges of the husband, and his 
authority over his wife, were materially influenced by these 
circumstances, inasmuch as in the latter case, the un- 
fortunate swmn might be lawfully expelled &om the house 
of his bride, on exciting the ire or jealousy of her parents ; 
whereas in the latter, no divorce could take place without 
fais consent. 

The ceremonies of the marriage rite varjed under dif- 
ferent circumstances. The more ostentatious kind re- 
quired five separate meetings of friends and relations, at 
each of which difTerent customs were complied with. 
Astrologers were consulted, and the horoscope of the 
bride and bridegroom examined to select a propitious day, 
and a kind of unction was administered by way of legal- 
ising the union. These ceremonies, as we have said, 
however, were not universally observed. In some cases, 
mere union for a single night, with the consent of the 
parents, was sufficient to ratify the covenant. Breaches 
of the marriage-contract were equally condemned by the 
laws of Buddhism, whether committed by the husband or 

tibm collkta iDterqulesceTB pululum et connliere," fco. Aul. Oelliot. 
Noe. Att. 11. S. 
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wife. In the latter case, the huBband was obUged form' 
ally to divorce his wife, and disinherit her children, if he 
wished her and them to be excluded from all share of his 
property on his death, even though he were evidently not 
the father of the offspring. His own will ", howerer, was 
in every case sufficient to dissolve the marriage-contract, 
but, in that case, he forfeited all claim to his wife's pro- 
perty, which remained intact. In case of a divorce, how- 
ever, he was obliged to support his pregnant wife tiU the 
time of her delivery, and the child till old enough to be 
separated &om ite mother. 

Marriages between relations in nearer degrees of affi- 
nity than that of cousins were deemed penal, and punished 
by law. 

In most of these institutions we perceive openings for 
licentiousness but too apparent, less, however, by far, 
than those allowed on the Continent, and in the other 
parts of tropical Asia. But the most disgusting feature 
remains to be yet exlubited, in that polyandry, no less than 
polygamy, was allowed, with no other restrictions than the 
riches of the man, and the will of the woman f. 

II. Thingt. By what rights or tenures property was 
held in Ceylon previous to its conquest by Wijeya we are 

* Tbe lame autboritj wu deleg*tad to the Botnui hnaband, bat with a 
more debuiDg addition, inumach as he could coDdemn his nits to bIstst]', 
on thBBligbteattruiBgreuion, by selling her. The oalj point in which sarlj 
Boman jurliprudeace ■ppeari to bare excelled tbat of Cayloa wu in polj- 
gunji u ireU h polyandiy being itrlGUj prohibited. In men; ouei, bcrw- 
erer, the ijatem of Cejlon is eyidentlj more in ■Mordanu with reuoo 
good eeiue and jnstiee. 

t PolfUidTj wu not anknowD erea In Greece. Poljbiae (in 
or hi> twelfth Book,) itstes that It wai an old and common ooi 
Sparta. Fragm. Yatimn. lom. ii. p. SB*. 
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totally ignorant, but we may reasonably conclude that his 
followers, like those of William the Norman in England, 
were amply provided for out of the confiscated lands. 

In the later periods of Ceylonese history, property was 
divided into two distinct kinds, designated addrawyiaeati 
or incorporeal, and dram/awat, corporeal or substantaaL 
The first of these comprehended all rights of inheritance, 
tiUes, pririleges, immunities, rank, reputation, caste, &c. 
In the second class we may note four divisions, under 
which all their substantia] property may be iucluded ; 
1. Things immoveable; 2, Things moveable ; 3. Things 
inanimate ; 4. Beings sentient or animate. These, if 
lawfully procured by descent, purchase, labour, or as free 
^ts, were the sole property of the possessor, of which no 
other man, however great or high, could deprive him. 

The right of the king extended to all forests and wil- 
dernesses unoccupied by man ; aU the mines of precious 
stones or metals, and the produce of the pearl banks. He 
was not at Uberty to dispose of tiie sacred relics, as these 
belonged to the whole country, and could not be legally 
clumed by any individual. This important regulation 
extended likewise to the various ponds and tanks, aque- 
ducts and water-courses, temples and dagobahs. 

The laws relating to the prop^y of those who died 
intestate seem to have been just and equitable. In the 
case of the married man his goods descended to hia nearest 
relation in preference to his wife, whilst property, received 
from an adopted father or mother, descended to their hebs- 
at-law. Jn the case of the diildless father, however, who 
had adopted an infant and reared it as his own, the widow 
received half his goods, whilst the adopted son or daugh- 
ter might legally claim the other. Heir-looms, such as 
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weapons of war, gold trinkets, irontlets, or honorary gifts, 
descended not to the widow, on her husband's dying in- 
testate, but to the rightful heir of his ancestral property. 

The right of inheritance possessed by the eldest son 
was unknown in Ceylon, and on the death of the father 
the property descended, unless otherwise disposed of, in 
the more equitable manner of an equal division amongst 
all. On entering the priesthood, however, the pious son 
forfeited all claim to his rights of inheritance, as he could 
not legally beget children to whom it might afterwards 
descond ; but in the event of his not entering on that pro- 
fession till his father's death, the land previously acquired 
remamed his own. 

We have formerly asserted that tiie most severe laws 
prohibited the slightest intermixture between the castes, 
and in the disposition of the property in such a case we 
have a remarkable instance of its severity. " If," says the 
stem edict of intolerance, " K a daughter degrades hertelf 
by becoming the wife of a man of any tribe or caste inferior 
to her own, she thereby forfeits all right to inherit property 
of any kind &om her parents or other relations, and if 
her degradation happened subsequent to the demise of her 
parents, she then forfeits the landed property she may 
have inherited &om her ancestors, which will forthwith 
pass &om her to her legitimate children, or m default of 
those, to her brothers and sisters." 

Of the remarkable strictness with which such inflictions 
were imposed, we bad a striking instance in the preced- 
ing history, in which Sali Koomoraya, the son of the re- 
nowned Dutu-Gdmono, was deprived of his right of succes- 
sion by his own fether, for having contracted an alliance 
with a beautiful female of a low caste. 
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III. Private Ir^uries and Actions. On this branch of 
Ceylonese judicature we need not dwell, every information 
on this subject being easily procurable &om the Tarious 
works which describe the island and its inhabitants. In 
making promises they ratified them in a manner pecuhar 
to themselves. Thus, by the transfer of a small stone to 
the person receiving the promise, the engagement was 
legalised ; and on its breach by the promiser, the possessor 
of the stone might legally sue the faithless granter, and 
would find his claim supported by law. On this subject, 
one who knew them well, and described them truly, has 
the following remark : " When one proffers something 
as a gift to another, although it be a thing that he is 
willing to have, and would be glad to receive, yet he will 
say, ' Eeppa queinda,' — No, I thank you, how can I be so 
chargeable to you? And at the same time, while the 
words are in his mouth, he reaches forth hb hand to re- 
ceive it ■." 

In the receipt and use of another's property, as, for in- 
stance, com, the owner expected to receive, either at the 
harvest or before the year's end, the quantity he had lent, 
together with half a£ much in addition, or at the rate of fifty 
per cent. Bat were payment delayed beyond the end of the 
first year, the interest then increased to double its former 
amount, so that instead of fifty be was obliged to pay at the 
rate of 100 ^fr cent. Bejondthis, however, it could not go, 
whatever period of time might elapse between the original 
loan and the payment of the principal. In such cases a 
harsh provision entitled the lender to seize on any property 
which the creditor might possess, so that he had eveit 

* Xnox " mnorieil BbIbUod," In. put. Ui. a. ix. 
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power to sell his vife, bis chfldren, or himself^ " pronded," 
said the law, with decent carefulness, " provided she had 
come with him to fetch the debt, otherwise she is perfectly 
clear from such violence." 

For the decision of cases in which injuries were alleged 
by some to have been inflicted by others, which they, on 
their aide, denied, various measures were resorted to, the 
chief of which were, swearing before their gods in their 
temples, and, on more particular occasions, a trial similar 
to the fiery ordeal of ancient times. In this latter case 
burning oil decided the judgment, whidi, having been ap- 
plied to the hands and wrists of those attesting tfaetr inno- 
cence, the gods were left to elucidate the truth by deliver- 
ing the innocent from marks or pain. 

" They have an odd usage among them to recover their 
debts, which is this : they will sometimes go to the house 
of their debtor, with the leaves of aeiinff/da, a certmn plant 
which is rank poison, and threaten him that they will eat 
that poison and destroy themselves, unless he will pay him 
what he owes. The debtor is much a&aid of this, and, 
rather than the other should poison himself, will sometimes 
sell a child to pay the debt ; not that the one is tender of 
the life of the other, but out of care of himself : for if tlie 
person dies of the poison, the other, for whose sake the 
man poisoned himself must pay a rtmsom for his life. By 
this means, also, they will sometimes threaten to-revenge 
themselves of those with whom they have any contest, and 
do it too. And, upon the same intent, they will also jump 
dowQ some steep place, or hang, or make away with tliem- 
selves, that so they might bring their adversary to great 
damage "." 
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IV. Oimet and Punuhmentt. Their crimes were Beldom 
hetnouB, but their punisfaineiite were frequently b&rbarouB. 
The frightful system of retaliation was practised in its 
fullest extent, " an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth " 
were literally obeyed. More pemicioua crimes, however, 
such as murder, treason, sacrilege, highway robbery, 
and ^eft, received more condign punishment. Jn these 
cases death was invariably inflicted, and, in the later ages 
of the native government, in its most horrible forms. Male- 
&ctors were impaled by huge stakes thrust, with barbarous 
cruelty, through their bodies ; and, under some of the later 
sovereigns, burying the body in the earth, but leaving the 
head exposed to be shattered by blows, was inhumanly 
practised. These were scenes unknown in the early hi&^ 
tory, where we invariably find the punishment of death 
inflicted by the comparatively lenient method of behead- 
ing, but in every age a cUsregard of human life was but 
too apparent, and their punishments were too frequently 
disproportioned to the offence. 

On the whole, however, taking into consideration the 
influences continually at work, we regard the laws of Cey- 
lon as a triumphant proof of its early dvilisfUion, and 
flourishing prosperity ; and, after an impartial scrutiny we 
shall find that the indications of barbarism, wherever met, 
are the introductiotts of late and comparatively modem 
periods. 
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CHAPTER XL 

KNOWLEDGE POSSESSED OF CEYLON IN EUROPE 
BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE 
IN 1506— AND THE INTRODUCTION AND DE- 
CLINE OF CHRISTIANnT. 



I. Whether Ceylon is the country known to the ancients 
under the name of Taprobane or not, is a question fre- 
quently disputed between the maintainers and opposers of 
that opinion. It has been asserted that Sumatra, and not 
Ceylon, is the island referred to, and that, as the latter 
does not extend to the south of the equator, it cannot be 
the Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans ". In ttie for- 
mer port of this work we have assumed that it is, and we 
shall now endeavour to maintain that opinion. Before 
bringing forward any evidences of its truth, however, we 
shall endeavour to answer the arguments advanced against 
it. We are told that Ptolemy t describes Ceylon as 
stretching from north to south fifteen degrees, two of which 
be supposes to be to the south of the equator, whilst alt 
ancient writers agree in attributing to Taprobane a much 
greater size than that of the modem Ceylon. Such are 

* Snch i* tbe prinoipal ■rgument bronght forward in b late noinbcT of 
Blaa&wood'* Magailne agiimt Uie ■oppodtioii. — See Mag. for Not. IS48. 
arc Orkm. t FUl. I-ib. tIL chap. 4. D'AniiUe Ant. da llndia, p. 
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tbe chief objections to the commonly received opiDion, 
and in them, on consideration, we will dnd but little to 
make us doubt ita truth. 

That Ceylon was formerly much larger than it is at the 
present day is an opinion muntained, not by the Greeks 
and Romans merely, but by the inhabitants themselTes. 
We have already seen that various subsidences of tbe land 
are related, by which whole provinces have been covered, 
and its size materially reduced. Nor is it any extraor- 
dinary circumstance that an island, imperfectly known, 
should have been represented as seven degrees to the south 
of its real position. Instances are every day occurring in 
which mistakes of a much more erroneous nature and 
serious character are being exposed and rectified. But if 
part of Ptolemy's description is thus adverse to what we 
maintain, the rest is not less in our favour, inasmuch as 
he declares it to have stretched from Cape Comorin to 
the south, and to have been at no great distance ^om tbe 
Continent. An objection founded on so unimportant an 
error, then, is one which cannot overturn an opinion sup- 
ported by BO great an amount of evidence. There is 
scarcely a remarkable feature about the island whidi we 
do not find displayed in one or other of the accounts of 
Taprobane left us by the ancients. 

Thus, Dionysius *, the geographer, one of the earliest 
who refers to the island, mentions it as distinguished for 
its elephants, whilst Ptolemy gives it the appellation of 
"^oKtitri, and calls its inhabitants "XttKat, a name evidently 
derived from the Arabic Seylan or Silendih. But the 
identity of Taprobane with Ceylon is plainly established 

* Uimfm Tmnfifiamt Arm^rm iXtforni, V. S9S. 
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by the evidence of Pliny *, who tells us that OneaicritUB 
celebrated it for its elephants, and EratostheneB for its 
pearls. If, then, we adopt the suppoation that the 'an^ 
cient Taprobane is not the modem Ceylon, we must sup* 
pose the former to be merely a creature of the imagina- 
tion, supposed to exist by these laborious geographers 
merely for the sake of adding a new name to their nomen- 
clature, as tJiere is certainly no other island in Asia to 
which the descriptions referred to can be attributed with 
nearly so great a degree of probability as to Ceylon. 

It seems, indeed, almost superfluous to give a formal 
proof of that which has been acknowledged by the greatest 
poet, and two of the greatest historians, of whom England 
can boaat. We refer to Milton t. Gibbon }, and Elobert- 
8on g. 

We have already stated that the knowledge of Tapro- 
bane or Ceylon possessed by the ancients was both scanty 

* Oneiicritna olauii eju pmtectni. elephautoi Ibl m^jorea balUoodarei- 
qne, quun in India gignt scripsit; MsguthsDei flumiiiB dividi, incoUaqa* 
FaleeoganoB sppellari, anri margarltarumqne grandiom fertiliorea qmun In- 
doa. Hist. Nat lib. ti. c. 32. The mention of the rirer in the lul para- 
graph ii| though apparently an unimportaDt particular, one whieh, in reabtr, 
goes far to inpport our o^lon, inaamach m the MaharBlU-gaiiga WM, for 
a long period, the bonndarr between the territory or the natire prinoei , and 
that of the MalabBTi, «i that Ceylon (or Taprobane) was both nattiTally 
and politically iHrndid by a riser, 

t Embaniei &om regions far remote, 

ProtD lodla and the Golden Chenoneae, 
And otmoat Indian Isle Taprobane. 

Far. Loat. 
X Dee. and Fall of the Bom. Emp. toL iii. p. 1T6, note of the 8th vol. 
edit., and It. p. 14Sof the edit, in IS veil. 

8 Dltqniaition on Ancient India, p. 38, Oc. Sdib 
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and incorrect. Nor did the much disputed emboBsy men- 
tioned by PUny either ^ve certainty to their opinions, or 
cireumBtantiality to their informatiou. We shall briefly 
DOtice the principal facts of this embassy, adding the re- 
marks of one irriter who opposes, and of another who mun- 
tuns, the credibility of the facts contained in it. A freed- 
man of Annius Flocamus, the farmer of the customs in the 
Red Sea, in the reign of Claudius, having been blown by 
a violent tempest from the coast of Arabia, was driven, at 
the end of fifteen days, upon that of Taprobane. The 
king of the country treated him with respect and kindness, 
nor did be depart till he had spent six months upon the 
island. During this period inquiries were naturally made 
respecting the country from which he had come, its re- 
sources, its extent, its population and its sovereign. The 
Roman did not ful to impress the listening foreigners with 
a favourable impression of his native country, extolling 
its vastn«es, its power, its riches and its commerce ; and 
so powerfully did he excite the admiration of the king, 
that, on his departure, he was attended by four ambassa- 
dors to the Roman monarch. Of the account given by 
these attendants of the treedman we can find very little, 
indeed, that can, with any degree of consistency, be aip- 
plied to Ceylon. In the palace of their king alone, they 
said, there were 200,000 inhabitants, whilst the wisdom 
of their political administration could only be surpassed 
by the splendour of their magnificence both of power and 
of riches. 

We may reasonably doubt, however, whether any storm 
would drive their ill-constructed vessels, for fifteen days 
continuously, at the rate of one hundred and forty miles 
a day, and we may be positively certain that in no country 
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under heaven vas die force of public opinion ever a suffi- 
cient puDisbment for the grossest crimes. Under these 
circumBtances, then, we consider the account of this em- 
hassjr perfectly useless, as far as our iDvestigation of the 
Romans' knowledge of Ceylon is concerned, nor can we 
bring ourselves to imagine that so exclusive and proud a 
king, as that of Ceylon usually was, would send a deputa- 
tion to a prince with whom be had never had the slightest 
connection *. 

■ M. LatTODDe in a papm read before Uie Freooh " Inatttnte," and pab- 
liihed Id 1616, writoi thus. After relating the Acta of the cue he con- 
tinue!, — " Hail lei abiardltei qu'ili (lei tmbautdenn) debitireDt, mr leur 
ile, prenrent clatrement qa'ila n' jaToient jamaii^f (bd Ceilan.) Comment 
eipliquer antrement leer admiration pour la gronda onrae et lei pliikdea, 
que, (Jiwient-U), ill ne Tojoient pai chei eni, qoand il est osrtain qae I'luie 
■e Tolt treute degrei aa-deli de Ceilan «t que le* aatrei a'elivent an lenltli 
de oette Qe ? Qne dire encore de leur giirpriae de ce que lea ombrei 
<tolent toameei Ten le pole arotiqae, qoand le m£me ph«nom%ne a UeQ i 
Ceilan pendant lepl on iiait moil de Tannf e i et de eette autre droonatance, 
que la lane ne ae montre dana la Taprobane que de 1* haiti^ma i la leiii^iue 
heure, on bieo encore de oe que de leur paj* on Tojoit lea monta 'Emodea j 
et enSn d'antrea detail! qnl, aana £tre d'une abaurdite auui choqoante, »nt 
on rfdiculei on (Umleox 7 II eat ik pen pria ImpoariUe qo'on n'ait paa et4 
dap£ i BoDie de qnelqne laparoherie : rttEfraaaU d'Anniua Flooamoa «m 
Touln tirer parti da ion nanfTage ; ajant emmenS avec M qaelque* natorel* 
da lien oil 11 aiolt dibarqn£, U lei aura inieatla du oaraotere d'ambaaaadenra 
et lea anra fidt Tentr de T^robane, d'ob il £loit bien (Or qa'aacnne ambuaule 
r^elle DeTlendroitluidoiiDerun dementi." — Miimoireade rAoad£mle Kojale 
dea Inioriptiona et Bellea Lettres, Tome x. p. SSS. 

Captain Wilford endeaTOun to recoaclle tbeae " abmrdith " b; aceoiliic 
PUdj of miarepreaentation, and by explaining Hindu coitomi: " The ae- 
oonnt glTen b j the aon of Bachial, (one of the ambauadon) baa nothing varT 
extraordinary In it, when the whole la considered in a proper light ; and It, 
ihewi tlie carelenneai of the Qreekl and Bomaaa, In inquiriea of that natore. 
The regard the Bindna have for the aeven Biihla, or the leven Mar* of the 
Orwrt Bear, and which the; saw to qrach abOTe. the horiMn, made them «ften 
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Of the embassies related by Arminanus MarcelinuB ' to 
Julian the Apostate, be tells ua, some were sent by tbe 
Ceylonese, (absque Divis et SeTeudiyls,) but as be professes 
to give little mfonnation respecting the island, we need not 
detain tbe reader by examining its probability or unlikeli- 
bood. 

Perhaps tbe best accounts the ancients bad of Ceylon 
were those of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo. Tbe former 
mentions t that its inhabitants were distinguished by their 
extreme longevity, and by their freedom from disease. 

look Dp to tbem, u well as to the Pleiades. From this oircmnatance, the 
EoDuiiB /Muhfy eoKeeitd tbej ueier taw them before. The; also often 
menUoned the star Canopus, for whidi the Hiudm entert^D the higheit 
rapect. 

With respect to tbe moon's course, there ia the bright haU and tbe dark 
half; which, In lodia, coDstitates what is called the da; and night of the 
Pitrii, The day ia reckoned tiom the Gnt quoitar to the lut : and thii U 
called tbe bright half or the daj of the FitiJi t tbs dark half ia from tbe 
but to the Bnt quarter of tba next moon i and thii conatitutei their night. 
When Flinj ia;«, that, in their cooutr;, the moon «ai teen onlj from the 
eighth to the aiiteenth, he lea* miitaiin ; l< ihauld havt nod that tbe bright 
half, or daj of the Fitria, hegaa on tba eighth, and lasted lizteen da;>. In- 
eluding the eighth ; and tbeu began the dark half, or nigbt of tbe Pitria ; 
and, from theie eipreuioni miiundaratood, the Romani coneladed that the 
moon was not to be seen In their country daring the dark half." Euaj on 
Anngangam, &o. Ailat. Sea. ix. 43. 

Cqitain Wilford seems to have forgotten that the ambaaaadon were, moat 
probablj, not Hindoi but Buddhisti, and that no one conid be a better 
judge of lehat he might lo toy than Flinj himself. 

* Inde natioDibiu indicia oeriatim com domla opiimatea mittentibus ante 
tempoa, absque Dliis et Serendirii, (iiii. T.) See a critique on this em- 
bMay in the " Memolres" before mentioned, p. 230. That author juitlj 
rldicolea " mi ralatioHM pretque de ban vwinage " implied in the phrase trmte 
tta^Mi, in tiie aboie paragr^ih. 

t rUJaj^gmtiii Tunu rnt mrtfumt J»/ vin^Aei, *r Kf »x^ *'** rttrwurrii 
M> Ucrn int Zivrat, &0. Diod. SiC. TOl. U. p. 169. 
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The climate he also mentions as delightfully temperate, 
beiog neither rendered oppreBsive by excesBive beat, nor 
unpleasant by cold. Besides these facts, however, much 
that was fabulous and imaginary was recorded by the 
same writer. Strabo * informs us that Ceylon, in his 
time, supplied the market of India with ivory, tortoifie- 
shells and various manu&ctured articles of excellence and 
beauty ; nor are the elephants forgotten, as, in common 
with Dionysius, he pruses the breed, and mentions their 
extraordinary size. "But" (says an acute author t) 
" cinnamon is not enumerated amongst the other articles, 
though it could hardly have been omitted, if the country 
which he mentions, under the name of Taprobane, were the 
same as the modem Ceylon, and if that island were, in his 
time, as famed for the growth of that species of aromatic 
as it has since been." The second part of this supposition, 
it will be perceived, answers the first, as far as the doubt 
respecting the identity of Taprobane and Ceylon is con. 
cemed. . 

There is little doubt, however, notwithstanding the im- 
perfect nature of their knowledge of Ceylon, that several 
of its productions and manufactures found their way into 
the houses of the Roman nobles. In the first century 
after the Christian era, a regular commercial intercourse 
had been estabUshed between the southern Europeans and 
the coasts of India and Ceylon. Pliny t and Strabo § in- 
form us, with some inaccuracies, of the manner in which 
this trade was conducted. Every year, we are told, a 
fleet of upwards of 100 vessels proceeded from the B«d 



t Pliilal«the> in a ffiiCor; of Cejlon, preBied to Edox'i " Blitorieal 
RdUion." t Hi>t' Nat. U 6. 5 Strabo, Ifb. IT. 
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Sea to the coasts of Malabar and Ceylon. We may 
Teaaooably doubt, however, whether the alight and rude 
barks of that remote period could " traverse the ocean iu 
forty days," as Gibbon* has recorded, especially when we 
reflect, that they were sailing at a period when the Indian 
ocean is much agitated by furious storms. Instead of 
croating the Indian sea, it seems more probable, that, in 
accordance with the usual practice, even to a much later 
period, they woiild keep along the shore, in which case 
the *' traversing of the ocean," in less than three or four 
months, is extremely improbable. Uuder diis supposition, 
we may reasonably suppose that they would avail them- 
selves of one monsoon in going, and of the opposite in re* 
turning. " The objects of oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling ; silk, a pound of which was esteemed not in- 
ferior in value to a pound of gold ; precious stones, among 
which the pearl clumed the first rank after the diamond ; 
and a variety of aromatics, that were consumed in religious 
worship and the pomp of funerals t-" 

It would seem, also, from the concurrence of Roman 
and Indian testimony, that besides this trade to the west, 
which was carried on till the invasion of the Mahommed- 
ans, another, of at least equal extent, connected Ceylon 
with the east. This we may gather as well from the ac^ 
counts of the west, as from the imperfect chronicles of the 
east. We know that several of the articles traded in by 
Ceylon at that early period must have been thence de- 
rived, and tbat, had a regular trade not been established, 
the annual traffic m them could not have been continued. 

* Dee. and Fall, ftc. toI. i. p. 66. t Gibbon, ut m^ra. 
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Captain Wilford, in speaking of this traffic, particularly 
with China, proceeds thus : 

*' The predelictioD of the CbineBe for the people of In- 
dia and Ceylon was very natural. Thus we see, that the 
people of that island (Ceylon) traded to China, at the very 
beginning of our era, and by land. There can be no 
doubt that they went first by sea to the country of Mag- 
hada, or the Gangetic provinces, where their legislator, 
Buddha, was bom, and bis religion flourished in the ut- 
most splendour. There they joined in a body with the 
caravans of that country, and went to China, through 
what Ptolemy and the author of the Periplus call the 
great route from Palibothra to China. It was in conse- 
quence of this commercial intercourse, that the religion of 
Buddha was introduced into that vast empire, in the year 
65 A. c. ; and from that era we may date the constant and 
regular intercourse between Maghada (Ceylon) and China, 
till the extirpation of the religion of Buddha, and the in- 
vasion of the Mussulmans." * 

The influence which Ceylon must have acquired in the 
first centuries, as well by its power as by its commerce, 
is curiously confirmed in the writings of St Ambrose. A 
Tbebean, he informs us, named Scolasticus, visited the 
island in the fourth century, and described to him both it 
and Malabar. He veraciously describes the islanders as 
living chiefly upon milk, rice and fruits, which the country 
produced in abundance. The king of the island he repre> 
sents as being the chief of the kings of India, whom the 
others obeyed as viceroys. He was detuned for six years 
by one of these tributary Malabar sovereigns ; but on his 

* Eiiaj on AnugaDgam, be. b; Capt. Wilford,' Ailat. Be*. toL ii. p. il> 
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confiaer rebelUng against his superior, (rov fMyuf ^aeikicc, 
TOf if Tfi Ttt^^a*^ vjiffM xa^lopEfof,) he regained his 
hberty. 

The account of the exteneive trade of Ceylon at this 
early period is also confirmed by Cosmas, suniamed In- 
dicopleustes, who travelled through India and that island 
during the sixth century, in the reign of Justinian. Ha^ 
ring afterwards retired to a monastery, he there devoted 
lumself to piety and Uterature ; and, amidst other works, 
left us one, styled Christian Topography, in which he de- 
scribes Ceylon. " He supposes it to he at an equal dis- 
tance from the Persian Gulf on the west, and the country 
of the Sinse on the east; and asserts that it had become, 
in consequence of this commodious situation, a great 
staple of trade ; that into it were imported the silk of the 
Sinse, and the precious spices of the eastern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India, to Per- 
sia and to the Arabian Gulf." * Cosmas calls it Sieledibaf 
doubtless a corruption of the Arabic Selendib. 

As the Mohammedans became the most influential peo- 
ple shortly after this period, so from them we obtain the 
next account of Ceylon. In the discourse t of Abu Zeid 
al Hasan, prefixed to the account of the voyages of two 
Arabian merchants, who visited it in the ninth century, 
we find a somewhat particular account of Ceylon. Id tUs 
work we find the first attempt at a sketch of the Singha- 
lese, and a description of the face of the coontry. The 
next information obtained in Uie west of this famous island, 

* BobertBon'i " Digquiiition on Andent India," p. 81. 
t Connu mpud Moat&aoon CaUeet. PMrnin, lib. lii. p. 330. 
X Thii work wu tmuLited b; tbe Abb£ Benaudot, A. d. 1TI6, ud tbe 
ariginal mannKript wu >ftsrw*rd* fonad bj M. Da Qnlgnn. 
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is to be found in the travels of Marco Polo, tlie celebrated 
Venetian traveller of the thirteenth century, whose rela- 
tions were for so long a period treated with incredulity. We 
shall ^ve hie relation in his own words. He states, that at 
the period of bis visit, (a, n. 1244,) it was about " two thou- 
sand four hundred miles in circumference, but in ancient 
times it was still larger, its circumference then measuring 
full three thousand six hundred miles." " Both men and 
women go nearly in a state of nudity, only wrapping a cloth 
round their loins. They have no grain besides rice and se- 
same, of which latter they make oil. Their food is milk, rice 
and flesh, and they drink wine drawn from trees," " The 
island produces more beautiful and valuable rubies than 
are found in any other part of the world, and likewise 
sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and many other 
precious and costly stones." " In this island there is a 
very high mountain, so rocky and precipitous, that the 
ascent to the top is impracticable, as it is said, excepting 
by the assistance of iron chains employed for that pur- 
pose. By means of these, some persons attain the sum- 
mit, where the tomb of Adam, our first parent, is re- 
ported to be found. Such is the account ^ven by the 



The successors of Marco Polo from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries give us much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the island. To parUcularise the account 
of each would probably be as useless, as it certunly would 
be tedious, and we shall therefore content ourselves with 
merely pointing out the chronological order of their visits, 
and the additional information which each account con- 
veys. 

The first that we shall mention is that of Ludovico Bar- 
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thema of Bologca, wbose journey is to be found in the 
first volume of Bamuseo's collection. The date at which 
he vieited the island is not stated, but it was, most pro- 
bably, in the latter part of the fourteenth or beginning of 
the fifteenth century. He mentions that the inhabitants 
were dependent for rice upon the southern provinces of 
Lidia, their ovn country not yielding sufficient for their 
consumption. The inhabitants be states to have been by 
no means warlike, and that al though they had spears and 
swords, little blood was shed in their Contests, from their 
cowardice *. From the account of Nicole De Conte, a 
yenetian, who in the year 1444 related his adventures, 
by way of penance, to the famous Poggio Flarenttno, we 
obtain a particular account of the Talipot tree. He de- 
scribes it as one that does not bear frmt, whose leaves are 
eight yards (braccie) long and as many broad, but so thin, 
that when folded up, it may, without inconvenience, be 
carried in the hand : that it was used for writing, and, 
when extended, as a defence against the rain. He also 
mentions its precious stones and pearls ; describing, too, 
with much minuteness, the dnnamou, its appearance and 
preparation for use. 

The next traveller in chronological order, Jerome de 
Santo Stephano, also alludes to the cinnamon. He spent 
but one day on the island in company with his friend and 
countryman, Jerome Adomo, and wrote the account of 
his wanderings at Tripoly, in Syria, a. d. 1499. The 
cinnamon he particularises as a kind of laurel, and cele- 

* " Oli hibitanti euol non iodo multo bellicoai," — *' H&ddd aloune laDcie 
e qwde, lequali iBncie lono di canni, e con qaelle oombattono fni loro, ma 
non as ne unaiiuio troppo di eiit, ptreht mho tili. Itlaer. di Lud. Bar- 
tbenu. Bauiulo, vol 1. foL 162-3. 
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brates, like his two predecessors, the predous stones and 
pearls. 

Andrew Corsalie, a native of Florence, has left us two 
letters, in which he mentions Ceylon, the first written in 
Idld, and the other two years later. Its elephants he 
states to have been a great source of its wealth, and as- 
serts that they were paid for by the merchants according 
to t^eir weight, at a certun rate per hand. 

Edward Barhosa, a Portuguese, who visited Ceylon in 
1516, gives a somewhat particular account of its inhabi> 
tante, but seems to have been much more conversant with 
the Malabars and Mussulmen than with the native Sing- 
halese. He tells US that it was called, amongst the In- 
dians, Tennaserim or the " Land of Delights." 

A particular account of the pearl fishery is to be found 
in the curious travels of Cesare di Fredericia, who set out 
in 1563. He describes the whole process of diving and 
picking with great minuteness and fidelity, and gives an 
admirable account of the small island of Manaar, and of 
the channel separating it from Ceylon. After detailing 
the political concerns of the island, he proceeds to men- 
tion the cinnamon. Of this, together with pepper, gin- 
ger, beetle' and areka nuts, he tells us great quantities 
were produced, and is, perhaps, the earliest writer who 
notices the value of the coir for cordage, procured from 
the husk of the cocoa nut. The Portuguese were at this 
period engaged in hostilities with the natives, and were 
obliged, in consequence, to remain shut up in their forts ; 
but our author, being anxious to obttun a correct know- 
ledge of the preparation of the cinnamon, ventured into a 
plantation about three miles dbtant from the fort. It 
was then April, when, as he asserts, trees " vatmo n 
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amore" and when the cimiamoD is fit for gathering, and, 
in consequence, he had a full opportunity of witneBsiog its 
growth, appearance and preparation. 

From this period the accounts of Ceylon became cor- 
rect and numerous, as the fullest opportunity was afforded 
to the Portngueee of describing its productions, appear- 
ance and inhabitants. It would, therefore, be a useless 
and unprofitable task to notice here the succeeding wri- 
ters, as we shall have frequent occasion to refer to their 
respective works in the course of the history *. 

II. Perhaps no event has more powerfully contributed 
to distinguish the civilisation of the West from that of the 
East, than the introduction and extension in the former 
of the Christian reUgion. When Christianity has been 
for fifteen centuries the religion of India, it will then, and 
not till then, be fair to contrast and compare the advance- 
ment of Asia with that of Europe. It does not appear, 
however, that India was prevented from receiving the 
gospel either by the want of teachers or of effort. On the 
contrary, at a very early period, it appears to have re- 
ceived missionaries and labourers from the west. It would 
be much beyond ihe design of the present work to discuss 
the disputed point of the mission of St Thomas, or thai 
of the bishop of Shirebum sent by Alfred of England, 
especially as they bad no immediate connection with Cey- 
lon. We shall content ourselves with referring inquirers 
to the writings of Jerome f, Fabricius and Assemann %, 

* In thii kcconnt ire hare receired much awiitance from & M9. of tba 
Hon. Fied. Nortb, flnt Gugliah gOTemor of Cejlon, kindl; lent UB b; the 
Ber. I. G. Maoric&r. 

t Ad H&rodlan, Eput. US. % Bibliotb. Otient. torn. It. p. 391- 

4fil. 
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for the first point, and to the History of the Anglo Sax- 
ons by Mr Tumour for the other. However these disputed 
points may be settled, there can be little doubt that the 
gospel of the New Teetament had found its way to India 
in the second century. We have it on unquestionable 
authority that the venerable Pantaenus * of Alexandria 
visited India in the year 189, and that FnimentJus, the 
Abyssinian missionary, preached on the coasts of Malabar 
shortly after. We may conclude, therefore, that from the 
early period just mentioned Christianity spread over India, 
and, most probably, shortly afterwards reached Cey- 
lon. At the Council of Nice, a. d. 325, the Indian church 
was then of such importance that a primate from it was in 
attendance, a fact incontestablyproving its extent and rapid 
growth. The first direct intimation of its existence in Cey- 
lon is to be found in the Travels of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
before referred to. He informs us that there were many 
Christian churches established there in the sixth century, 
as well as in most of the Indian cities which he visited ; 
churches doubtless supplied by, and subject to, the Nesto- 
rian primate f. In the ninth century, also, the two Moham- 
medans formerly mentioned state that they found in Cey- 
lon many Christians, Manicheans, Jews, and Musselmen. 
The king, they inform us, encouraged their various meet- 
ings, and many learned Hindus frequented them. Nor 
do we want the evidence of history on the subject. F&- 
rishta, in his general history of Hindustan, writes thus, 
*' Formerly, before the rise of Islam, a company of Jews 

* EuubluB, Hial. Ecclei. Book t. e. 10. Jarome, C&taL Scriptor. Ecde*. 
G. 36. t *)" *^° aubjeot of tbe Neatorian hereaj, nda Mosheim, Sto. 

Edit. Tol. I. 138-145. Milner, Cent. t. obap. lU. Dear tba «iid. Gibbon, 
ToL »i. c, ilvii. p eo 
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and Christians came by sea into tlie Malabar country, and 
settled as merchants or pisbcaras. Tfaey continued to 
live there until the rise of the Musselman religion *." 
Perhaps the strongest indirect proof we possess of the 
early propagation of the gospel in India is to be found in 
the introduction of the facts of Christianity into the fables 
of Hinduism. 

In the histories of SSUvabana and Yicramaditya, con- 
fused and confounded with each other as they are, we 
perceive many points of our Saviour's life introduced, un- 
der circumstances plainly shewing that the coincidence is 
more than accidental. We shall, therefore, disregarding 
the various other traditions about the same personages, 
point out that which plainly evidences the introduction of 
the- facts related in the !New Testament into these annals 
of Hinduism. Salivahana, the prophet of Western India, 
is represented as having been bom about five years before 
our era, and as having lived for eighty-four years. His 
birth ie said to have been foretold for a thousand years fi 
as well as the object of his mission — the removal of sin 
and misery &om the world. Again, we are informed X 
that he was born of a virgin ; that his mother's honour was 
for some time suspected, but that the suspicion was re- 
moved by choirs of angels who sang praises to the heaven-' 
ly messenger. Scarcely a point of the sacred history is 
omitted in some or other of the accounts handed down to 
us of this extraordinary prophet. The enmity of the king, 
the dispute with the doctors, and his subsequent miracles, 
are all regularly chronicled, although mixed, of course, with 
the interferences of gods and goddesses peculiar to the 

* AsiaL B«g. MisoelL p. Ibl. 

t The Ticrama-Cbaritr* of Northern lodia. t The TaoMTalt do, 

k2 
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geniuB of Hinduism. We might Dotice several other 
legends of the same kind current in the east of India * and 
in Cashmere ti in which other points of sacred history are 
amalgamated with fable, and related in a loose and uncon- 
nected manner ; but the instance of Salivahanaissuffident 
for our purpose t- It proves that Christianity was early 
introduced into India, but that it, before long, became 
corrupt and degenerate, probably from the want of copies 
of Uie sacred volume. The mixture of its events with 
those of the legends of Hinduism exhibits its extensive 
diffusion, and gross corruption. From these facts we may 
conclude that, from about the fourth to the eighth century, 
the light of revelation burned in Ceylon, but that, &om 
that period, it gradually waned, and was completely extin- 
guished before the arrival of the Portuguese, until revived 
by the zealous efforts of Francis de Zavier. We shall 
now find it occupying a conspicuous place in Ceylonese 
history, either as the excuse for intolerance and bigotry, 
or as the peaceful harbinger of civilisation and prosperity. 

* E, g. Thoie reUiting to Vicrunodiljo, vid. YicrUDft-chariCra, Slnhinna 

DiTodrlniBti, ud Tetala-puchK-TiDi'Ktl. 

t Thoia relating to Ai^jja. Fid. Hiit. of Cuhmera, ke, 

X Ths corioiu reader will obtilii muob fnfornutioa on theae, u well at 

otber aubjecti couneeted with India, in the euaja of Captain Wilford, (o ba 

found Id the ninth and tenth Tota. of the Aiiat. Bee,, from which we baTe 

liberaUj drawn in the preoeding m 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONTINlJATrON OF THE HISTOKY OF CEYLON 
FROM THE AEETVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE, (4. 
D. 1505,) IN THE REIGN OF PRACKRAMABAHU 
IX., TO THE ESTABUSHMENT OF SINGHA Isr-s 
POWER, (A. D. 1581.) 



IMfCoveriei of the Portogatne — Arrival of Almeida In Ceylon — NtdTe 
aoconat of hil landing — His treatf nith Prackruna — Coalentiona — 
Second treaty — Death of Pracknmm — Noble conduct of Sakala — Dep»- 
datianB of the Portugueie — Thej ue beiicgeil — Distress and relief — 
Tbe; quit Ceylon — Their retom — The Uoan attack Colombo— Impoiie; 
of the Ceylonese — Wijayabahu — Buwuieko Babu TIL— His allianea 
irlUi the PoTlDgueae— DnnnBi oppoiea him— The war— Death of Bu- 
waneko — Dunnai and the Portugaeaa — Don Jnan — Dunnai's Polioy— 
War — The Portuguese and Don Juan wonted — Rajah Siogha — He de- 
feats Don Juan — The Portugusae obtain luccouca from Goa — Are again ' 
worsted — Siege of Cotombo proposed by Singha — An Iniurreollon pro- 
rents it — Cruelty of Singha — He besiegei Colombo — InturrecUoD of Don 
Jnan — Singha defeated — Hi* death and chaTacter. 



The impulse which the extraordioary diecoveries of the 
Spanish and Portuguese, both in the eastern and western 
hemispheres, gave to the spirit of enterprise and com- 
merce, was felt in the remotest regions of the world. 
Columbus and Vasco de Gama opened, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, new regions of hitherto unknown lands, 
which promised to give to their respectiTe patrons a de- 
gree of power and influence unheard of in the annals of 
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nations. Perhaps no brighter prospects have ever opened 
upon a nation than those which the Portuguese acquired 
on the discovery of India. Nor has it firequently been 
the lot of any to obtain such a commander as Albu- 
querque, in an enterprise of such extent and importance. 
Looking at the glorious prospect which then opened upon 
Portugal, we may, indeed, wonder that the power ot 
bigotry, and the infiuence of rapacity, could have been of 
weight enough, however predominant, to overthrow such 
bright beginnings. The vast continent of India lay be- 
fore them, the rich and beautiful Ceylon was directly in 
their path, and the whole east appeared as a genius ready 
to bow before that of Lusitania. Yet such has been tfae 
course of events : Portugal, blinded by avarice, and 
foolish by bigotry, acquired, but to hand over to others, 
territories wrested from the feeble inhabitants of Asia, 
which might have rendered her what England has since 
become, the mother of India, and the mistrese of the 
ocean *. The history of the events which prepared the 
way for her decline is every where the same ; and Ceylon 
was but a sample of other countries, in which the same 
consequences followed causes of a similar nature. 

We have already explained that on the arrival of Al- 
meida, Ceylon was divided into three distinct printMpali- 
ties, of which Dharma Prackramabahu the Ninth, who 
then resided at Cotta, was king of the larger and more 
important one, the other two being the territory of the 
Malabars in the north, and the wild Yeddabs on the north 
and east. Europeans have frequently been misled into 
the idea that the bland was divided into a vast number of 
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petty kingdome, each indepeadent of the other. Such, 
however, w&s not the oase. Sub-kings, or, as ve should 
call them, lieutenants, subject to the Emperor of Cotta, 
were appointed in many places, who frequently endea- 
Toured to play upon western visitors, by representing 
themselves as independent princes. 

The Portuguese, on their first landing in India, under 
Vasco de Gama, a. d. 1496, were extremely active in ob- 
taining settlements and commencing a profitable trade. 
In 1505, Francisco D' Almeida, then governor of Goa, 
theiT principal possession on the Malabar coast, sent hi» 
Bon Lorenzo in pursuit of some Moorish vessels which 
had been observed in the direction of the Maldives. The 
wind proving adverse to an easterly passage, D' Almeida 
was, unfortunately for Ceylon, driven on its shores. His 
vessels were anchored in Colombo, and the report of his 
arrival soon reached the palace. It may be interesting to 
Europeans to hear the account of this event given by one 
of the native historians : — '* And now it occurred in the 
Christian year 1522 *, in the month of April, that a ship 
from Portugal, iu Dambadiva f, arrived and anchored in 
Colombo. Whilst lying in the harbour, information was 
thus sent to the king of that event, by the inhabitants of 
the place : ' There are now in our harbour of Colombo a 
race of men, exceeding white and beautiful. They wear 
boots and bats of iron, and they are always in motion.' " 

' VTe cannot aooiider It Ttrj oitrBordinaTj that Buddblati ebould tuTB 
niKakea the yMr of an en which thej were unaociutoDied to on. 

t Thii Dune hu two different aignifleatioiii in Baddhiit geogr^tbj. In 
Iti mote confined and local ■erne it eigniBei a diitrict of the modern Ben- 
gal, bat, when generally applied, ei in thii case, the whole earlh — cognUa 
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Of the diet of the Portuguese they gave the following 
account : " They eat budhu gal (a sort of white stone) 
and they drink blood * : if they get a fish they will give 
two or three ' ride in gold or silver for it ; and they have 
guns which make a noise like thunder, when it breaks 
upon Jugandere Farivata, and even louder ; and a ball 
shot from one of them, a^r flying some leagues, will 
break a castle of marble, or even of iron." Tbis, with an 
infinity of similar news, they conveyed to the king f. 

Frackrama immediately on the receipt of this intellU 
gence called a council of all his generals and ministers, 
to decide the question, whether war or peace was prefer- 
able. After some discussion, the politic measure was 
adopted of sending one of the most experienced of their 
number in disgmse to Colombo, who might there recon- 
noitre and inform them of bis opinion, Chachra, the 
lieutenant, who had been sent, returned with the advice 
that an embassy, which the Portuguese might be secretly 
incited to send, should be received and heard, but that, 
for his part, he conceived it both impolitic and unwise to 
commence warlike operations, thus suddenly and unpro- 
voked. By the exertions of the native chieftain of the 
district an embassy was accordingly despatched, which 
the Singhalese monarch received with kindness and re- 
spect. Presents were mutually given and received, and 
a treaty of peace at once concluded. By this treaty, we 
are informed by European historians t> it was stipulated, 
that the Singhalese monarch should pay an annual tribute 
of 250,000 lbs. of cinnamon, whilst the king of Portugal 

• Bread and poit wine. t B^avall, p«H If. p. £77. X Rlbalr* 

aod TalentjD. 
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Bhould, on his part, defend Ceylon from all enemieB. A 
pillar is also said to have been erected in commemor&tioQ 
of the conquest of the island I But if such a treaty ever 
existed, why was so immense and valuable a quantity of 
this precious spice allowed to remain, for twelve years at 
least, without even being asked for ? or why should the 
Portuguese have re-embarked without enforcing the pay. 
ment of a part P " The treaty itself must have been an 
invention of the Portuguese commander, or some qualified 
evasion of his demands by the Smghalese monarch, who 
probably never mtended to execute, and certainly could 
not have fulfilled such a contract *." 

Thirteen years after this event another Portuguese 
commander arrived with nineteen sail in Colombo f. 
Lopez Suaar Alvarengo, in accordance with the com- 
mands which be had received from Emmanuel of Portu- 
gal, immediately on landing proceeded to erect a fort. 
This proceeding was vigorously, but inefi'ectually opposed 
by the Ceyloneee. Their untrained bauds of infantry 
were far from being capable of making an impression on 
the disciplined troops of the Europeans, flushed as they 
were with continual success and habituated to victory. 
The fort, consisting at first of clay and stone, was quickly 
finished, and the Portuguese soon became the aggressors. 
On the first opposition of the Oeyloneae, Alvarengo at- 
tacked them with such ardour and success, that his 

• Forbes' Caylon, vol, if, chap. il. 

I Tbat the trade of Cejlon, even at thli debued period, was coDiidn- 
■ble, ia ATideDt from the nnmber of veiiels which AlTarengo faimd in the 
harbour of Colombo : there were — " plasieura savirei de Bengale, de 
FeTce, de Ik Her Eouge et d'antrei lieui, lequeli TeDoisot ll pour j oharger 
.de la Canelle et dei Elephant. "-.Jtibeiro, o. *. 
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prowess vas not less dreadful to the nalives tluui his fire- 
arms and artillery. The latter were forced to sue for 
peace, and the Portuguese commander despatched four 
ambassadors to Cotta, on which occasion their historians 
again assert that an annual tribute of cinnamon, elephants 
and precious stones, was once more promised by the 
Emperor of Ceylou. Tet the amount of the cinnamon, 
which they band down to us as having been meotioned on 
this occasion, (120,000 lbs.) is not half as groat as that 
recorded in the former case. 

The dissensions of the Ceylonese combined with the 
superior knowledge of the Europeans to lay their island 
prostrate before the foreigners. On the death of Frack- 
ramababu in 1527, civil war and bloodshed reigned through- 
out tbe island. Sakala Rajah, a brother of the deceased 
monarch, was, by a majority of the people, called to the 
vacant tbrone. Sakala, however, with rare moderation 
and strength of mind, was not to be bhndcd by the pros- 
pect of power and eminence, which he foresaw would in- 
volve his country in tumults and dissensions. Having 
come down to Cotta, from the capital of his own pro- 
vince, Odegampola, he there assembled and addressed 
the ministers and people, assunng them that, although 
his selfish nature might comply with their request, his 
love for Ceylon restrained him, and that whilst another 
lived who had a better title to the throne than himself, 
that other, and not he, should he tbeir king. He then 
produced before them a youthful brother of tbeir late 
sovereign, (who seems to have been bom of the same 
mother, which most probably Sakala was not,) and him 
he had proclumed Emperor of Ceylon, under the title of 
Wijayabahu the Seventh. After this noble conduct. 
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worthy of the best days of Greece or Rome, Sakala 
retired to honoui and obecurity at Odegampola, where, in 
^e juriBdictioti of his province, he Uved in peace and died 
in happiness. 

Li the meantime, however, events of considerable im- 
portance had been transacting at Colombo. The Por- 
tuguese having at length erected substantia] and perma- 
nent fortifications, commenced a series of violence, rapa- 
taty and injustice, which too frequently followed the foot- 
steps of their power. The Ceylonese had not yet learned 
to suffer without attempting to redress, nor were they 
disposed to endure, without retaliation, injuiies thus un- 
warrantably heaped upon them. Every European who 
came in their way was seized and put to death, conduct 
which at length roused the Portuguese commander. Lopes 
de Bretto, to take active measures in order to ensure safety 
to his followers. Having suddenly attacked a marauding 
party of the natives, they took to flight, hut soon re- 
turned with a considerable reinforcement to the charge ; 
and, in a short time, an army of 20,000 men sat down 
before Colombo, to form the irregular, unformidable siege 
of A»atics. For five months the fort was strictly invest- 
ed, and the want of provisions began to make the insolent 
Portuguese fear a worse enemy than the injured Cey- 
lonese. At length an opportunity afforded itself of send- 
ing to Cochin. A messenger was accordingly despatched 
to the viceroy of the place, informing him of the perUous 
state of the garrison in Colombo. A reinforcement, 
which the European historians assure us consisted of but 
a single galley *, soon made its appearance, and revived 
' * Ve htfc, in ft fonoer InrtUM, exbiblt«d the fauiaiit of Bibeiro for 
nwgni^iDg the prowsu at hii oountrymeD, ud we did loareelj help iuu* 
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the drooping spirits of the soldiers. An unexpected 
sortie was shortly after made by Bretto, at the head of 
three thousand Portuguese, when the native army was at 
once put to flight, and their camp and works taken. A 
tieaty was once more concluded in consequence, and the 
energetic Bretto, warned by past transactions, became more 
careful of the behaviour of his followers, and their treat- 
ment of the Ceylonese. He was not long destined, how- 
ever, either to exhibit improvement or revenge. 

The court of Lisbon, fearing that the too extended 
limits of its eastern empire might become at length the 
cause of its overthrow, and feeling embarrassed by the 
support of so many garrisons, and such continual war, 
resolved to maintiun their stations on the coast, and to 
leave Ceylon to its native dissensions. Orders were ac- 
cordingly despatched by Emmanuel, the king of Portugal, 
A. D. 1£>24, in which the destruction of the fort of Colombo 
and the evacuation of Ceylon were enjoined. These or- 
ders seem to have been but very partially obeyed by Fer^ 
dinand Gomes de Leme, who at that time commanded 
there, and accordingly seventeen of bis countrymen were 
left upon the island. These had the good fortune to meet 
with countenance and protection from the reigning so- 
vereign of Ceylon, whom we shall find, with generous 
ignorance, assisting them against their enemies. The 
Moors were at this time highly incensed against the 
avaricious Portuguese. Before the arrival of the latter 
they had the whole traffic of the east in their hands, from 

glolDg that Ibe preieot la *d [mUnce of ■ rimtliT Und. Uafortimatelr 
not • word of the tranuclioD appear) In the nattra chronlolei, ihewing 
that th* whole effiiir KM bj do mean* oonildBred u important bj Iha na- 
Utc hiitoriaiu at leaiL 
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which they derived vast profit ; but now when that traffic 
had found a new channel, and was conveyed by a foreign 
nation, they found themselves excluded from the profit 
which they had formerly enjoyed. Hearing that but a 
small detachment had been left upon the island, they re- 
solved to attempt its destruction, and thus once more be- 
come the carriers of Ceylon. A chieftain was accord- 
ingly despatched with a force of 500 men to destroy the 
small garrison of Colombo ; but finding himself opposed hy 
the natives, whom he naturally imagined would have been 
bis warmest friends, he was obliged to abandon the enter- 
prise without having performed any thing of importance. 

From this period we may date the fall of Ceylon. Instead 
of vigorously uniting to expel the invaders, each of the 
tjpposing parties iu the native quarrels was ready to accept 
of their aid, and thus more firmly rooted them upon the 
island. 

Although placed upon the throne by a man eminent for 
virtue and rectitude, Wijayabahu the Seventh soon gave 
evidence of his injustice and immoraUty. Having had 
three children by a former wife before his accession to the 
regal power, he endeavoured to procure their exclusicm 
from the throne in favour of the issue of a later marriage. 
This the three princes, who were now of age sufficient to 
understand their rights, determined to oppose, and, find- 
ing their father resolved to prosecute his design at every 
hazard, they fled into difierent parts of the interior, resol- 
ving to defend their privileges with the sword. Sakala, hi^ 
ving remonstrated with Wijayabahu, and finding him deaf 
to reason, vigorously assisted them, and in a short time an 
army was assembled, and the three princes advanced on 
Cotta, (a. d. 1633.) The king was obliged to sue ior 
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peace, and, at the same time, resolved to strengtlieD his 
situation by an alliance with the Portuguese. He was 
shortly afterwards murdered by a hired assassin, on which 
his eldest son, Buwaneko Bahu ' the Seventh ascended 
the throne. The old king was not allowed to depart thus, 
however, without a generous, but unsuccessful attenapt 
having been made to revenge his death. A nmnber of 
bis adherents, having assembled an army for this purpose, 
commenced operations by reducing some inconsiderable 
villages in the interior; whilst Buwaseko was not less 
active on his part. His youngest brother, Maya Dutmai, 
was immediately despatched to quell the insurrection, and 
after a short but severe campaign succeeded in restoring 
peace. On his return, Buwaneko, with politic prudence, 
appointed him and his other brother to important lieuten- 
andes in opposite parts of the country. Having resolved 
oa adopting his grandson, Dharmapala, as bis successor, 
and finding his design opposed by his brothers, he deter- 
mined to court the assistance of the Portuguese. Maya 
D.unnai, whom we have just seen crushing a rebellion, 
was the first who openly resisted. He was at that time 
the tributary prince of a dbtrict, of which a town, called 
Sitawak t, was the capital, situated thirty miles to the east 

* Id ValeDtjna History be ia iljled Dhaniu Prsckniniltilia, and in 
Bibeiro'i Aboe Negabo Pandar. 

t Sittawakko, once a royal rerideaee, and a place of coiuiderable Impor- 
tance, li now merely a oame. No traoea of what it once vas are now to be 
leen by the traveller paulng along tbe road, and for a conddarable time 
^Miae were mppoaed to eiiat. Lately, lome remdoa of bnildingi itara been 
diacoTBred. In Jane 1819, when trafeUing tbii way tlie tliird time, I wai 
eondacted by tbe nativea to an old fort, conceaied t>y wood, litoatad on a 
toDgne of elevated ground, formed by the confluence of a amall deep atream 
with tha riT«r, I went in • boat, and aMeDdad from the rifer hj a abort 
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of Colombo, and, foteseeing the consequence of bis dis- 
obedience, he strenuouBl^ exerted himself to put bis dis- 
trict in a posture of defence. Forts were accordingly 
erected, the defences of the city were repaired, and ener- 
getic means adopted to resist effectually. Buwaneko 
came assisted by an ally too powerful for the rebel chief 
to withstand, and accordingly the combined forces of the 
Portuguese and Ceylonese entered Sitawak In triumph 
after a short resistance. Ounnu had escaped, and, flying 
to lus brother Bandara, he endeaToured to rouse him also 
against the common foe. Bandara, however, was afraid 
or unable openly to oppose his sovereign,' and contented 
himself with vague promises and unfulfilled assurances. 

In the mean time Buwaneko was adopting a measure 
of the utmost importance, from its effects on the future 
prospects of Ceylon. Finding that assistance could not 

flight of bewn.ttone steps, md after walking •bout * hundred yirdi, oame 
to the bnilding, which I found to be neulj aquare, formed of three italtf, 
ooe within the other. The walla were of kabook, as the stone is called 
by the natiTea ; and in this Initance, us in noat othan, appeared to be olaj, 
ttronglf impregnated with red oxide of iron, to whicli, probaliij, it owea 
it* property of hardening b; eipoaure to the atmosphere. The outer wall 
waa between eight and ten feet high, and sli and eight wide. It was widest 
■t itaanglea, where it commnnlcated with the ineloinrebj steps. Between 
lluB wall and the next, the distance might be twentj-four or thirtj feet ; the 
tpuse was oTergroirn with bnsbes. Here I obaeiTed a deep well, carefnllj 
made, and ite tides lined with masonry. The second wall, oniy a very few 
feet firam [he inner, seemed intended for Its defence. The inner iocloaare 
was probahiy roofed, and was the donjon keep of (he fortress. There were 
no marks of it> haTing been diiided into different compartmenta, and, in- 
deed, it waa hardly large enough to admit of it. The nativea, who eall this 
min Kotoa, (a fort,) have a tradiUon, which it probably correet, that il was 
bnilc and oeenpled by the Fortngaeie, when the neighbourhood was the 
arena of bloody oonteation between these hold invaders and the princes of 
SitUwakka. Dary't Ceylon, part ii. eh, 3. 
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be procured from his countrymen in the proBecution of his 
project, he obtained that of Ms most insidlouB enemies — 
the Portuguese, and thereby, as a native historiaa ex- 
presses it, " brought ruin oa his country, and contempt 
on bis religion *." A statue of his youthful grandson, to- 
gether with a golden crown, were prepared by his orders, 
and these he purposed to bare sent to Europe, in order 
that the effigy of the prince might be solemnly crowned 
by John the Third, then king of Portugal. An ambaasa- 
dor, Salappo Arachy, was accordingly appointed, and ha- 
ving embarked with the important statue and crown at 
Colombo, arrived in safety at the capital of the desired 
laud. The king of Portugal, doubtless regarding the 
event as the harbinger of a new empire, acceded to his 
request, and accordingly the unconscious statue, under the 
name of Don Juan, was decorated with the crown by his 
own bands, and amidst much ceremony, in the Great Hall 
of the palace of Lisbon, a. d. 1541. 

Dunntd had, io the meanwhile, become thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the dilatory proceedings of his brother, and 
having obtained an auxiliary force from the Continent, 
beaded by an eminent follower of Mahomet, resolved once 
more to advance against the succesBful emperor. Ban- 
dara, seeing him at the head of such a body of troops, 
willingly joined him, and, after an absence of three years, 
Dunnai advanced with the combined forces agunst Sita^ 
wak. That city was quickly taken, and, animated by 
their success, the lands adjoining Cotta were ravaged by 
tiie advancing brothers. Buwaneko was not idle, however, 
-but, having again obtained an auxiliary band of Europeans, 
confidently advanced against the rebels. The battle took 
■ BajiwaU, put It. p. 367. 
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place at a mountain pass called Gooruwila, and, for a short 
time, it was doubtful whether bis wonted success would 
once more smile upon tba king. His native forces were 
repulsed by the resolute followers of Dunnai, and it was 
not till the guns of the Portuguese opened their murderous 
discbarge upon tbem, that they turned and fled. Sitawak 
was oDce more invested and punished for the faults of its 
ruler, and, having left it a pile of smoking ruins, Buwaneko 
returned in triumph to Cotta. He was not long allowed 
to enjoy bis prosperity ; for, in the year succeeding that in 
which the effigy of his son had been crowned by the Foi^ 
tuguese sovereign, he was shot by a gentleman of that 
nation whilst visiting the ancient town of Rallany on the 
river of the same name. This event is represented by the 
European historians as having been accidental, as it most 
probably was ; since we cannot readily conceive what ob- 
ject the Portuguese could have had in removing a monarch 
so subservient to their wishes. The native historians 
seem to be undecided on the subject : thus the author of 
the Rajawali having informed us, that he was proceeding 
against his brother once more, and bad halted at a house 
on the bank of the river, proceeds thus : " Now the king 
being in this bouse with the doors open, and walking 
backwards and forwards, looking up and down the river, 
a Portuguese loaded his musket, and shot the king in the 
head, of which he immediately died. Hereupon various 
conjectures were rumoured respecting the cause of this 
event ; some ascribed it to treachery, and others said, that 
having been foolish enough to make a league with the 
Portuguese, and to deliver his grandson into their protec- 
tion, that this judgment fell upon him &om heaven *." 

■ Pirt 1». p. 890. 
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The death of Buwaneko, as we may readilf conceive, 
was but the signal for tumult and disorder. The Por- 
tuguese, who had been for a long period the real 
governoTB of Cotta, became now its occupiers, and thus 
obttuned the supremacy over the greater part of the 
country on the western coast. In the interior, every 
petty prince endeavoured to render himself absolute by 
renouncing all correspondence with the seat of govern- 
ment, and thus anarchy, confusion and bloodshed, deso- 
lated the whole country. At this crisis, all eyes were 
turned upon the rival of Buwaneko, and Maya Dannai 
seemed not disposed to resign the contention on the death 
of his brother. Advancing again upon Sitawak, he had 
the city quickly put into a posture of defence, and every 
thing prepared for resistance. The Portuguese were not 
diBposed to allow his usurpation of the government to con- 
tinue unopposed. An army, composed of their own 
troops, with a large band of auxiliary natives, was accord- 
ingly despatched against him, in the confident expectation 
of submission or defeat. Dunnai, however, was gradually 
becoming more expert in warfare, whilst his troops were 
acquiring discipline and courage. The forces sent against 
him were unable to perform any service of importance, 
and were at length obliged to retreat with precipitation to 
Colombo. Succours were accordingly implored from Groa, 
and a large reinforcement headed by Don John Arriko, 
and accompanied by a zealous priest, named Alphonso 
Perera, despatched to Ceylon. The youthful prince *; 
whose statue bad formerly been crowned by the sovereign 
of Portugal, was now elevated to the throne, and the rite 

* We bsve formerlj noticed that be wu called Don Joan by the Porta'- 
gneie, bnt amoiiBit tbe Datives he was knonn ander the title of Dharinapah. 
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of baptism solemnly administered to him and to several of 
.the nobles. The king and his European allies now turned 
tbeir attention to the prince, who had for so long a time 
kept the country in continual warfare. With a much 
larger force of Portuguese than had ever before marched 
through Ceylon, tbey advanced against Dunn^, and Sita- 
wak, the devoted city, fell once more into their hands, and 
was once more consumed. But a new adversary was 
gradually reaching manhood, who proved a more formid- 
able opponent of Don Juan and his allies than Dunnai 
had been of his grandfather Buwaneko. This was the 
fourth son of the rebellious prince, known at first as Tikiry 
Bandawra, but subsequently as Rajah Singha, — the lion 
king. 

The state of the coast was now gradually changing, 
and a revolution, most important in its effects, impercep- 
tibly advancing. The arrival of the Portuguese, and 
their indiscriminate commerce with the natives, gave the 
first great blow to the system of castes, whilst new prin- 
ciples, unheard of ideas, and a new religion, were working 
slowly, but sm*ely, upon the mass of the population. 
" From this time forward," says a native historian, " the 
women of the principal people of Cotta, and also the 
women of the low castes, such as barbers, fishers, humawas 
and challias, for the sake of Pitrtuguese gold began to turn 
Christians, and to live with the Portuguese, whilst the 
priests of Buddhu, who till now had remained in Cotta, 
were forced to repair to Sitawak and Candy." 

Dunnai appears to have acted with great prudence in 
all his proceedings. Perceiving that Don Juan would un- 
questionably be his determined enemy, both from educa- 
tion and religion, he endeavoured so to ally himself with 
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bis father, Weedeya Rajah*, as to separate him from die 
Portuguese. For this purpose, a marriage between lus 
daughter and Weedeya was proposed and agreed to, whilst 
negotiations were entered into, having for their object a 
perfect union. Is this, however, he was disappointed : 
his new son-in-law determined on supporting the preten- 
sions of his son Don Juan ; and, with the barbarous po- 
licy of a savage, he procured a rupture by the indecent 
usage of his lately acquired bride. Dunnai, fired at the 
insult, sent his already renowned son, Singha, at the head 
of a powerful army, to revenge his wrongs ; and so well 
were the measures of that prince taken, that Weedeya 
was not only defeated with considerable loss, but was 
prevented, for a series of years, from joining the Portu- 
guese. From Candy, the baffled prince was driven into 
the inaccessible forests of the south-^ast ; and there, in de- 
gradation and misery, pud the penalty of his late crime. 

At length the court of Cotta was roused to attempt a 
diversion m his favour, and accordmgly a combined army 
of natives and Portuguese, headed by the youthful Don 
Juan, advanced to his assistance. Marching to the north- 
ward, and passing Negombo, they suddenly changed tbe 
direction of tbeir route, and advanced by one of the passes 
leading to the southward, where they were met by the re- 
fugee, Weedeya. The indefatigable Duund, however, 
was not to be surprised. The combined forces found an 
army prepared to resist them advantageously posted on 
one of the mountain passes. The battle was commenced 
by the intrepid followers of the son of Dunnfd, who im- 
petuously charged their enemies in front. A dreadful 

* Weedgja h&d murisd ■ duiglitsr of Bawweko, and vu Ihiu Au ton- 
In-UiT, aad Daa Jubu'i bther. 
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carnage ensued ; and one of the best>4:oDte3ted battles 
erer fought in Ceylon attested the growing prowess oC 
the mountahieera. The combmed army was worsted, 
and, havuig lost the best of their ofiGcerB and men, re- 
treated with speed to Colombo, where, in the security of 
their well-built fortress, they defied the irregalar attacks 
of the Ceylonese. It would be as unprofitable as tedious 
to relate every event of this protracted warfare ; let it suf- 
fice, therefore, to say, that in an unsuccessful attempt to 
enlist the Mslabars in his service, Weedeya was massa- 
cred; and that, not long after, his opponent, MayaDunnai, 
left his crown and dominion to his able son, Bajah Singha. 
The Portuguese, on hearing of his death, despatched a 
great force to take possession of Sitawak, and punish his 
rebellious sons. Rajah Singha heard of the expedition, 
but disd^ned to meet an enemy in person whom be bad 
formerly vanquished. One of his generals was accordingly 
despatched against them, but was unable to maintain his 
ground, and was forced to retreat. Singha now learned 
that he was premature in despising so powerful an enemy, 
and was obliged to make every effort to repel him with effect. 
Having assembled the remains of the last aimy, and ha- 
ving mustered every available soldier, he quickly had his 
forces in a condition to meet the enemy. No less expert 
in stratagem than in open warfare, be had a well-concealed 
ambuscade planted in the rear of the enemy, who were 
leisurely advancing upon Candy. He was too well aware 
of the dreadful effects of the European artillery, to allow 
his forces to maintain a distant combat; and accordingly, 
animating his troops by frequent exhortations, and ri- 
ding from rank to rank, he hurried them on with impa- 
tient fury, at the first attack. Scarcely had the battle 
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joioed in front, ere the forces of Don Jnan perceived 
iuiother enemy to be encountered in the rear ; and whilst 
consternation at this unexpected attack kept them for a 
few moments irresolute, the soldiers of Singha were ah-eady 
upon them, and the battle was to be decided sword in 
hand. Thousands of the auxiliaries of the Portuguese 
quickly covered the ground with their lifeless carcasses, 
whilst the impetuous valour of Singha left no room for 
evolution or tactics. " The king," (Rajah Singha,) says 
the native annalist, " mounted on his horee, flew from one 
side to another ; the battle, with its incessant thunder, 
lesemhled the bellowings of innumerable fire-works, whilst 
the smoke, like the vapours of January, obscured the 
combat. The blood was flowing like water on the field 
of MooUeriawe." Unable to retreat, and too weak effec- 
tually to oppose, the Portuguese were cut down man by 
man at their guns, until the death of 1700 of their com- 
rades had satiated the revenge, or prevented the further 
success of Singha. Such is the account of the Ceylonese 
historian, and the prudent silence of Bibeiro * rather con- 
firms than contradicts it. 

This signal success of the usurper struck consternation 
and dismay into the breasts of the Portuguese. Succours 
were earnestly implored from Goa ; and, in the meantime, 
they shut themselves up in Colombo, where, protected by 
the strength of the fort, they defied their enemies. Their 
application was not neglected, and, on the arrival of the 
auxiliary forces, energetic measures were again adopted. 

' He puiGs il prudently oier bj telliag si, io the irordi of hii FreDch 
trantUtor, tliat " lei Fortugua louffraleat aaut beaacaup de cette guem." 
The general accuracy of the natiTe uinali ii taUj proT*d b; their Tery rv* 
■Hempti U euggerallon. 
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Admonished by dear-bought experience, that their ene- 
roiea were not to be deBpieed, they now adopted more 
cautious measures, and advanced more circumspectly. 
Batteries and fortdficarions were erected on the river Kat 
lany, and both banks of the river were lined with troops, 
as they slowly advanced. Rajah Singha regarded their 
preparations in silence and without dismay. Two pieces 
of ordnance, part of the number captured in the various 
engagements, were planted by his orders in a concealed 
situation on the bank of the river, and whilst the flotilla of 
the Portuguese was warily approaching, a well-directed 
Sre was opened on it immediately on its becoming visible. 
This so shattered their boats, and thinned their crews, 
that the Portuguese were once more forced to retreat be- 
fore their enemies. Even this, bovever, was no easy task. 
On reaching a pass which they had left a detachment to 
defend, they found their indefatigable enemy ready to re- 
ceive them ; and it was not till they bad cut their way 
through their foes, that the Portuguese, having lost a great 
number of men, slain and taken prisoners, were enabled 
once more to reach their city of refuge. 

Siogha, in his turn, became now the aggressor, and, ad- 
vancing to Colombo, be made every preparation for a siege. 
His own countrymen, however, prevented his design ; for 
no sooner had his arrangements been completed than an 
insurrection broke out near Candy. B.avaged and deso- 
lated as it was, Ceylon could not afibrd two armies to its 
prince, and he was obliged once more to retrace his steps. 
Is it any wonder, then, that, chagrined and enraged by 
such disappointments, he should have become treacherous 
and cruel ? 

His wonted success attended him here, and the lion 
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king left his new rival a wanderer in the forests of Jaffiia- 
patam. 

KewB of this event having reached Ck>Ioinbo, Don Jusa 
embarked for Monaar, in order to make a diversion in his 
favour, but, on reaching his ally, this new enemy of Sing- 
ha expired. 

We now come to one of the blackest instances of treach- 
ery to be found in history. Suepectitig that a young 
prince of the royal family, (variously designated as Wijaya 
Sundera Bandawra*, and Fimala Lamantiafi) was about 
fusing a rebellion agunst him, Singha sent to him an ami- 
cable message, requesting that he would come to him, and 
assuring him that he should receive the government of a 
certidn province. The unfortunate man complied ; and we 
must either believe him to have been cast into a pit on the 
road, the bottom of which had been needlessly armed by 
sharp stakes, or fixed in the ground up to his shoulders, and 
then despatched with clubs, as we g^ve credit to the native 
or European accounts respectively. This iniquity brought 
its own punishment. EUs sons, hut especially Kanapo 
Bandawra, fled to Colombo, and we shall soon find him 
amply revenging his father's death, by his opposition to 
the tyrant. On arriving at Colombo this prince assumed 
the name and character of a Christian, and was baptised 
under the title of Don John, after the Duke of Austria, 
brother of Philip of Castille and Portugal. For this change 
in his reli^on we can surely find reasons enough, without 
impiously prying into the designs of the Almighty }. 

* B^awali, p. 308. t Volentyn and Fhllaletbei. 

t Dleu, dont IsaTDjeiionttaujonrajnatet, admiiMeietimpautrallttt m 
MTTit de I'et&t malhenreui oil le Rojr de Cacdj (K«ii»(io} u Tojolt rcdnit, 
poar Is gaguer. Bibeiro, c. t. 
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The character of Rajah Smgha the First seemB to have 
been an extraordinary mixture of greatnees, cruelty and 
ability. At the advanced age of 100 years he retained 
ail the vigour and energy of his youth, maintiuning his 
^hta with the same impetuosity and success, and inde> 
fatigably persevering to accomplish the schemes of early 
manhood. He appears douhly illustrious &om the great 
number and force of his enemies, all of whom, whether 
Europeans or Ceyloneae, Christians or heathens, he with- 
stood with a firmness, and repelled with a degree of suc- 
cess, to which we can find few equals in the history of 
nations. 

Finding the royal &mily almost to a man opposed to him, 
he put to death all whom he could tqiprebend, thereby 
rendering the others more certainly his enemies. 

The siege of Colombo, upon which be had long resolved, 
was at lengtii attempted, and would, most probably, have 
been successful hut for the opposition of his own country- 
men. Having made every preparation he at length sat 
down before it, doubtless expecting to quit his situation 
only on the reduction of the fort. The Portuguese were 
cow thoroughly alarmed. All hope of sustenance &om 
the surrounding country was, by this measure, eradicated, 
and nothing but the removal of Singha &om their walla 
appeared likely to save tbem. It was now that his former 
treachery recoiled upon himself. Kanapo, the son of the 
prince so barbarously murdered by him, and who had 
been baptised under the name of Don John, was now made 
use of hy his enemies. Having sailed to the north and 
thence having made his way to Candy, he put himself at 
the head of the malcontents, whom hatred of Singha's 
cruelty, or jealousy of his greatness, had prepared to imite 
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against him. His stealthy advaoce at length became a 
regular march, and his march a triumph, so that in a short 
time Sitawak itself vkb threatened with a siege. This 
Singha was unable to prevent but by advancing against 
him with his whole army, and accordingly the siege of 
Colombo was once more raised, after it had continued for 
nine months *. 

On the advance of Singha it would appear that Don 
John slowly retreated towards the south and east, and 
that many fruitless years were spent in harasdng marches 
and partial engagements. In the mean time Candy was 
occupied by the Portuguese, and a new prince, Don 
Philip, a royal convert, elevated to the throne. In this 
Don John considered himself slighted, and became from 
that moment the bitterest enemy of his allies. Advancing 
to Candy, however, he dissembled his rage, until a favour- 
able opportunity occurring, Don Philip was removed by 
poison, and the Portuguese disarmed. 

Scarcely had this tragedy been concluded ere Singha 
was once more advancing upon his foe, and Don John was 
again forced to put himself into a pasture of defence. Cey- 
lonese, Portuguese, and Dutch annalists all concur in as- 
cribing to this indefatigable old man the enormous age of 
120 years, and we may surely be alloved to pity him, 
tyrant as he was, called at such an age to acquire imce 
more that crown for which he had so frequently fought 
before with such valour and resolution. The battle oc- 
curred at the pass of Eadduganava, where the troops of 
Singha, though advantageoualy posted, were unable to 

* Ca (legs a £tfi an dM pini eoaildeiftbles qn« 1«b Portogali ajent loAtcnB 
dam 1m Iiidsi. Blb«in>, Addition of ?r«neh TraiHl«t«r M ths S&h ehf- 
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withstand the impetuosity of Don John's attack. Flying 
detachments, and a field strewn with corpses, were the 
only sights that met the old man's eye at the close of the 
day, whilst he himself, wounded in the foot, perceived that 
the end of his power and life would be cotemporaneous. 
*' Alas !" was his sorrowful exclamation, '* have I conquer- 
ed for an hundred years to be overcome at last by this 
upstait prince. My might is decreased, my end is at 
hand." He lingered hut for a few days, and left his own 
foe to renew the contest of his life with the enemies of bis 
country, (a.d. 1592.) 

Rajah Singha evidently shines most conspicuously as a 
warrior, and in this character alone does be merit com- 
mendation. It is curious to observe, in the history of 
nations, with how slow a progress improved manners and 
arts make their way into an inferior state of society. This 
truth we find variously exemplified in the history of almost 
every nation ; and it is in a very few cases, indeed, that we 
find men of distinction and influence who rise above pre- 
judice, and are willing to act themselves, and to cause 
others to act, so as to elevate their countries out of the 
degradation in which they find them. A blind adherence 
to old customs, and a violent suspicion of every thing new, 
are the characteristics of the many ; but Siugha was one 
of the few ; he saw the evils under which his country 
laboured ; be also saw the causes of these evils, and per- 
ceiving that a want of discipline and an inferiority of arms 
rendered his countrymen unable to cope with their enemies, 
he used every means to introduce the one and reform the 
other, ffis first essays in war were rude and unimportant 
hut successful. When the Portuguese came into the field, 
however, he found himself totally imable to oppose them, 
l2 
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and vos at first constantly^ defeated. PerceiTiug the causes 
of these defeats, he immediately changed the mode of Us 
warfare and, instead of trusting all to the issue of a single 
struggle, he engaged them in petty skirnuBbes, long 
marches, and wasting delays. This much he learned from 
his father, but bis own ability gradually turned the aspect 
of events. His whole energy was next directed to ob- 
tain fire-arms and cannon, without which he perceixed at 
once the futility of his attempts. These a few sucesshil 
combats gradually yielded him, until, in the greatest of 
his conflicts near Candy, he became master of their whole 
park of artillery, and, with this, Colombo would most 
probably have been taken had not the consequence of his 
own treachery and cruelty prevented it. Had he been 
bom under more fovourable auspices there can be little 
doubt but that he would have become one of the most able 
generals, or one of the greatest monsters that have ever 
been inflicted on humanity. 

It only remains for us to state that he was by reli^on 
not a Buddhist, but a Brahmin, and that on every oc- 
casion he shewed his enmity to the former, and love of the 
latter, by debasing the one and exalting the professors at 
the other. This foct has probably caused tiie Buddhist 
and Christian historians to combine in representing hi* 
character as black and as iniquitous as possible. 
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A. D. 1592 TO 1684. 



Don John and Da Soon — Don Jolui'a Stratigem — Defeat of De Souzk^ 
Donna CathariDB — Defaatof AisTedo — AHaidni btred to Idll Dod John 
— The Dutch land nnder Spilbergen — Spllbergen honoured at Candy — 
Hla treat; with Don John— De Weerd arrifei — HU prooeedingi, tuI- 
garity aod death — Don John'i death and ohanetar — Sensrat obtalni 
X>oDns Cathariaa and the crann — Boschhoader— ^Hia embauy to Europe 
— HIi death — Death of Don Joan — SoaceiMi of Conatantina da Saa— 
Defeated b; Prlnoe Singh*— Death of Sensrat — Singba Q. 

Don Juan, who had been, duiing all this war, an imbe- 
cile tool in the hands of the Portuguese, now saw himself^ 
lays the historian of tiiat nation, the undisputed sovereign 
of Ceylon *. He had, indeed, the name, but the more 
warlike Don John had the potoer. Seeing himself now 
delivered from the only one of his nation whose ability or 
ambition could oppose his projects, Don John reBolved to 
reader himself independent. With this view he caused 
a proclamation of his accession to the throne, under the 
name of Wimala Dharma, to be made, and used every 
outward means to ingratiate himself with the natives, 
whom, inwardly, we are told, he hated and despised. Free 
from the trammels of religious restramt, he knew no other 

* " Hb llTed," Mji Bibeiro, " like a good Chrlitian : be irM miU, piout, 
afhbla and charitable " — an aiMadingly eonTenlent ohaiaoler for (he Portu- 
gneie at that time. 
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lav than his own will, and had no other ohject to ptinue 
than the dictates of his own amhition. 

The Portuguese were not dispoBed to view his usurpa- 
tion with indifference, and yet had not the power to oj^ 
pose it with effect. "Whilst in this perplexity, one of their 
commanderB, Pedro Lopez de Souza, in soling from Ma- 
lacca to Goa, touched at Colomho. To him they repre- 
sented the situation of events, and prayed him to return 
quickly to their assistance with a competent body of 
troops. He was not inattentive to their wishes, and, on 
reaching Goa, represented to the viceroy the necessity for 
active measures. Distinguished by the nobility of his birth 
and having the reputation of great abilities, the viceroy 
and coundl resolved to appoint him to the command of 
the army which they had collected for the service. He 
imwilliugly accepted the situation, and, having landed at 
Manaar, proceeded with expedition against the enemy. 
He did not leave Goa, however, without having obtained 
an important concession from the council. This was that 
Donna Catharina, daughter of Don Philip, and hneal heir 
of the crown *, should be ^ven in marriage to one of his 
nephews, and thus secure hb most energetic exertions for 
the conquest of the island. This, after much opposition, 
was agreed to, but with the proviso that the marriage 
should not be consummated till the reduction of Ceylon. 

Thus impelled by honour and ambition, De Souza lost 
no time io advancing against the enemy. Having met 
with Catharina at Manaar, he placed her, with much cere- 
mony, at the bead of the army, and, by her presence and 
favour, acquired great influence over the minds of the na- 

* 3j the tcrmi of the ■grseniei 
Portugnen (ho could not mirrj bi 
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tives. AdTEDciDg tovarcU Negombo, aQative chief came 
with 20,000 men to attend the standard of his queen, and 
aid her arms. De Souza vas, of course, delighted at this 
acquisition, and already saw himself imcle of the king of 
the island. 

Don John, in the meanwhile, lost no time in preparing 
for his enemies, and advanced with confidence to meet 
them. The report of the great accession brought to his 
rival's army by the native chieftain filled him for a mo- 
ment with dismay ; but he was not unequal to the crims. 
Seating himself at once, a letter was indited to the chief 
whose defection he so much deplored, in which the warm- 
est expressions of regard, and the tenderest professions of 
confidence, were displayed. " Now," said be, ** am I 
encamped two leagues from Wellane, and expect, with im- 
patience, the fulfiUment of your promise ; nor do I doubt 
you; finish then the measure so happily hegun, and, with 
the life of your Portuguese general, finish this unhappy 
war." The letter was immediately given into the hands 
of a confidential servant, with instructions to advance to 
the lines of the Portuguese with apparent confidence, but, 
en being observed, to fly into the woods, and having been 
taken, to appear especially anxious to conceal the letter 
which he carried. These instructions were fulfilled to 
the letter, and, with well-dissembled anxiety, the treache- 
rous Singhalese appeared to desire above all things the re- 
tention of the writing with himself. In the presence of 
De Souza, the farce was continued, and was only ended 
by force. On hearing the contents the general became 
absolutely furious with rage. Stamping in the violence of 
his passion, he called the chieftain before him, and, having 
delivered the fatal scroll into his hand, allowed him to 
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peruae it. The chie^ imdauDted by bis ferocitj, calmly 
went OTer the document at length, and as, with consciouE 
innoceoce, he raised his eyes to his general's face, the 
poniard of De Sauza was plunged into his breast. Hii 
precipitancy was the cause of his ruin. Hearing of tfae 
transaction, the Ceylcmese forces on erery side dispersed, 
and many thousands of them swelled the ranks of fais ap> 
ponent's army. Undaunted by his loss, bowever, be ad- 
vanced by the only practicable mountain pass in his route, 
determining at once t« end the war by the capture of 
Candy. With unsuspicious confidence the Portuguese 
bad now reached the centre of the pass, when suddenly, 
from every rade, the shrill chank and dissonant tom-tom 
sounded. Before, behind, on the right hand and on the 
left, their enemies leaped forth, and clouds of arrows and 
balls and spears descended upon them. It was a moment 
of fearful carnage ; nothing was to be done by bravery, 
nothing by genius, nothing by flight. Every man was cut 
down in the place where he stood, and of that powerful 
army not a living being was saved but Donna Catharina. 
With the eyes of the whole army upon him, we should 
have supposed the lust of Don John would have been- 
ashamed to exhibit itself, and that he would have deferred 
its gratification to the retirement of privacy. Such, how- 
ever, his enemies assure us *, was not the case, and that 
in consequence, she was at once compelled, by this public 
disgrace, to accept of him as her husband. With htr, 
Don John obtdned a firm hold over the minds of his coun- 
trymen, and a firm seat on the throne of Ceylon f. So 

' Bibeiro, ch^. Till., brokdly uid nnbliubinglf auerts it. 
t The Dutch btatorisBB gire a> ■ long ud oarioai ttciiouBt of tba wan of 
DoD John uid De Sou**, auarting tbU tha latter antBiad Cvui;, placed 
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completely was the power of the Portuguese crippled by 
this signal overthrow, that for four years they remained 
inactdTely shut up in Colombo, unable either to revenge their 
loss or to attempt it. Don John during this period acted 
with prudence snd perseverance. Towers were erected 
under his own superiDtendence at the various mountain 
passes, whilst several towers of the interior were put into a 
posture of defence. Over the battlements of these f6rti£ca- 
tbne the Ceylonese had the proud pleasure of beholding 
the Portuguese standards waving in subjection to their 
own, whilst those of that nation whom the sovereign had 
taken prisoners were forced to assist in the erection of the 
buildings. 

At length tlie Portuguese at Goa bad another squa- 
dron equipped, and a force of Europeans and auxiliaries 
embarked, which was conndered amply sufficient for the 
reduction of the island. Don JerAme de Azevedo was 
placed at the head of this new expedition, and, with the 
most sanguine expectations of success, sailed for Ceylon. 
The level maritime districts on the western coast were 
quickly reduced, and every thing promised fair for success. 
At length the pass of Wellane, that pass which had proved 
so fJEttal to the army of Souza, was approached, and there 
the indefatigable Don John was again posted to receive 
them. Azevedo, however, approached with more caution 
than his predecessor, and took care, before entering the 

Cuhariiu on tha throne, md obliged Jobs to take refuge In the woodi, 
wbence, if we belteie them, he oceailouAUj iuued, DotwlthiUiidiiig > la^e 
piioe havlDg been pat npon hia head, to enjo; tbe recreation of lettiDg 
Candf OQ fire, md watching tboie who eitingniibed it. The whole secouDt, 
i>e used •OBTcel; add, appeari to be evidently fabuloui. It ms; be eeeo in 
FhibleOiei' Bitt. of Cejlon. 
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defile, to dislodge the ambuscades. Thus frustrated 'm 
hiB stratagem, Don John perceived tiiat he must now de- 
pend on a regular battle, and accordingly drew out bis 
army into regular lines in an advantageouB situation. 
The Portuguese advanced with confidence, and attacked 
them with fdry, fully relying on their superior discipline 
and arms. But what was wanting in his army was more 
than compensated by the abilitlee of Don John. Hie 
presence was everywhere felt, and, with a persevering 
courage, rare in eastern warfare, the battle was, for a long 
time, equally maintained on both sides. The Europeans 
fought with fury ; instigated by honour and despair they 
appeared determined to conquer or die. The Ceyloneae, 
on the otber hand, withstood their charge with calmness, 
confiding in their numbers and the abilities of their gene- 
raL For a long time the fickle goddess, victory, appeared 
to waver in her choice, and to alight now on the standards 
of Portugal, and now on those of Ceylon. At length 
numbers, perseverance, patriotism, and resolution con- 
quered, and, at a great price, the Geylonese remained 
roasters of the field. Azevedo, who bad conspicuously 
displayed his own talents and bravery in the battle, did not 
forget the duties of a general in the retreat. With a harass- 
ing enemy around them, his little hand marched painfully 
along, and five tedious days were spent in the retreat to 
Colombo. There they were safe, and Don John was 
contented. A revolted chief having been about this time 
taken by the Portuguese, he was put to death, notwith- 
standing the most solemn assurances given him to the 
contrary. This execution was the signal for fearful 
cruelty on the part of Don John, and numbers of the Por- 
tuguese arrived soon after in Colombo horribly mutilated. 
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PerceiTing diat force could Dot accomplish their ends, 
the rulers of Colombo now tried treachery. Five assassins 
were hired by Azevedo hknaelf to despatch his zival, but 
at the fatal Wellane they were themselves slain, the sove- 
reign having had notice of their intention. Foiled both 
in open force and secret stratagem, the Portuguese desifited 
from the combat, and allowed their future enemies, the 
Dutch, to make advances, in peace, to the ruler of Ceylon. 

Such was the situation of events, when the Dutch or 
Hollanders began to look upon the island with a wistful 
eye. They had now ui extensive East Indian trade, and 
tile importance of Ceylon for its protection was every day 
becoming more apparent. Accordingly, in the year 1601, 
Admiral Spilbei^eo, one of their bravest naval com- 
manders, was despatched with three vessels to open a 
eommunication with the natives. On the 29th March 
1602, he anchored in the mouth of a river a little to the 
sout^ of Batticaloa, and immediately commenced a corre- 
spondence with the native governor of that town, who, as 
usual, endeavoured to make himself appear an indepen- 
dent sovereign. After some unimportant altercations with 
that prince, the Dutch admiral found out the truth, and 
oo the 15th of June despatched a messenger to Candy. 
Don John received him with cordiality, loaded bun with 
presents, and gave him a letter written with bis own hand 
to the adnural. On returning to his countrymen and in- 
forming them of the gracious reception which he had met 
with, Spilbergen at once determined to proceed to the 
emperor in person, having got orders, on sailing, from the 
Prince of Orange and the Governor of the Cutch East 
India Company, to conclude an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with the natives. On the 6th of July he accordingly 
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set out, and was treated during the whole journey wiUi 
peculiar marks of honour and respect. When he had ad- 
vanced within a short distance of the capital, the soTereign 
sent his private palanquin for his conveyance, together 
with a number of elephants for his attendants. 

The same evening he was nobly entertained by Don 
John in person, who cunningly dispensed with the unmean- 
ing ceremonies usually practised on such occauons by the 
Singhalese court. He himself walked with the admiral 
for a few turns up and down the spacious hall of his palace, 
converuog (probably in Portuguese) on the causes and 
objects of his viut. At length, remembering that his guest 
was probably wearied with the journey, he allowed him to 
depart, requesting his attendance, however, on the eoBuing 
morning. 

Nothing could exceed the familiarity and kindneaB trf 
Don John to his new guest. Horses wei'e daily in atten- 
dance, feasts were continually given in the accustomed 
European style, and he was allowed free entrance into 
every public building. The king himself delighted in his 
conversation, and eagerly inquired after European intelli- 
gence. His religion, his nation, his friends, bis circum- 
stances, and his position, were all demanded of SpUbergen 
by the curious potentate ; but it was in listening to the ac- 
counts of European wars and revolutions that Don John 
experienced the highest gratification. Every particular 
was demanded, and again and again would the inquisitive 
prince listen to the details. 

In the midst of his favour, however, Spilbergen did not 
fo^et the interests of his country. Permission for the 
Dutch to build a fort on the sea-shore was demanded and 
granted, and a free trade in cinnamon and pepper dso 
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yielded. Thus successful in his miseioa, the admiral de- 
parted for his squadron, with which he sailed from Batd- 
caloa on ^e 2d September, and, almost immediately after, 
baTii^ fallen in with three Portuguese Tessels, he captured 
them and presented them to the king. 

Scarcely had the Tessels of Spilbergen left the coast of 
Ceylon, ere another Dutch expedition aniTed, but with 
less ultimate success. Sibald de Weerd having landed 
near Batticaloa proceeded at once to the capital, and was 
there rec^ved by the king in the most friendly and 
amicable manner. He was soon obliged to sail for Achen, 
however, and with him he conveyed the Ceylonese ainba»- 
sador, who was ultimately the cause of his death and mis- 
fortunes. Having previously entered into a treaty with 
Don John, De Weerd now highly offended him, by relea- 
si^ four Portuguese vessels which he had lately captured. 
On returning to his former station on the coast, that 
prince hastened to meet him, in order to prevent the in- 
tended release. It was done, however, before he arrived, 
and he was consequently greatly enraged at this apparent 
breach of faith. The ambassador, before mendoned, in- 
flamed his anger, and cautioned him against the treachery 
of his new allies. On these accounts, when requested by 
the admiral to visit his vessel, the king refused* and would 
not even advance to the sea-shore in his company. De 
Weerd, heated with wine, pressed hie demands with inde- 
cent urgency, but was answered that the king could not 
longer delay, but must at once return to the empress, who 
was now left alone by the departure of her brother for 
one of the provinces. The coarse Dutchman replied that 
she certunly would not be long without having some one 
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to supply hu place *, and, furthermore, that he hinuelf 
had no intention of proceeding to attack Galle, according 
to his promise, until his wishes were complied with. 
« Bind that dog," said the king, and immediately departed. 
A struggle ensued and De Weerd was killed, with the 
greater number of his attendants. Don John immediately 
proceeded to Candy, sending to the second officer of the 
expedition the following short but pithy note in Portu- 
guese, — " He who drinks vine is good for nothing. God 
has executed justice. If you desire peace, let there be 
peace ; if war, war f." 

Such are the principal events recorded of the reign of 
Don John, or Wimala Dharma, one of the few princes of 
Ceylon who penetrated into the designs of the Portuguese, 
and used every means to counteract them. The remainder 
of his life was extended and peaceable; his enemies seem- 
ing to have no hopes of success but in his death. At 
length, in the twelfth year after the demise of Singha, this 
occurred, (a. d. 1604 J.) 

In a consideration of his character, we shall find much 
to commend, but more to condemn. That he was talented 
and peraeveiing, resolute and detenmned, an able general 
and a good soldier ; that he knew how to seize every op- 
portunity, and that he had the power of quickly discerning 
the intentions of oUiers, his history clearly proves ; whilst 

* " Het erntt d«el viu tjn antwoord «u eea taal, die hj uiet erger tui 
«en opeobara mol an bordMUhoer kon gcTosrd hebben en die bj noguni 
TCD d« KeiiariD gsbraikte," — WM hia Inialtlns eiprewion. 

f " Que bebemTenbo naoD be bon. Deoi baikie jnatiola. SI qaitiarai 
pu, pu; le qaicei gnerra, guem." — Volentja. 

X Id Ihli date, and in tbe length of Dan John'i reign, we tre obliged (o 
differ from Hr Tumour, bul with the ooncarreDoe of the CejloDSse, Dstch, 
uid PoTtogueie historiuu. Fide B^javali, Vklentjn, Bibeiro, and PiMitti 
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it no less oertunly stamps him as selfish, cruel, and tTran- 
oical. He hated the Portuguese with a mortal hatred, not 
because they were the enemies of hia country, but be- 
cause they had thvarted his own schemes. He ezeited 
all bis power and force agunst them, not from patriotism, 
but from revenge. He favoured Buddhism, and restored 
its forgotten rites, not from a conviction of its truth, but 
from a hatred of Christianity ; and one of bis first questions 
to Admiral Spilbergen was, whether bis god was the god 
of the Portuguese, and whether his religion was that which 
they professed ? Such was the character of his reign, the 
last flickering of Ceylonese power, with the exception of 
one twinkle more, inferior in greatness, and insignificant 
in result *. 

The death of Don John, as we would naturally expect, 
gave rise to much contention amongst the Ceylonese no- 
bles. Of these, however, two were pre-eminent, both in 
rank and influence, and each of them aimed at obtaining 
the hand of the queen as thm surety for the crown. Don 
John had left, by Catharine, two sons, Wijayapala and 
Rumara Singha, neither of whom was, as yet, equal to 
asserting and maintaining his rights. To obtain the 
guardianship of these was then the second object of ri- 
valry between the two princes just alluded to. The more 
politic and fortunate of the two, Senerat Rajah f, brother 
of the late king, was successful in the latter point, and 

' Ritwiro irfll ecarcolj alloir him idj *lrtue ^nce ha wanted CathoUsinn, 
bgt hU Franoh tmulator ii more ja>t ; he aiserti, aad tralj, thtt he wu 
" gnDd eapltalne, habile politique," fcc. Addition an Chap. Bail. 

Baldmu oharacteritet him ai " ■ valiant and great cftptaln." Chap. vii. 

t The Dutch itjie him Cenmuvieraat ; the Bajairal!, Sunt uid Bcneral i 
Blbeiro, Caai-Apati.nwl]a-d'Ajchii. 
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aooQ ended the contest by the murder of his nvaif die 
prince of Uva. This murder greatly fiispleased the queen, 
who, although still in the prime of life, was willing to dis- 
pose of herself as her nobles should resolve. The success 
of Senerat, howeTer, ended the question ; and such was 
the inEonuating blandness of his manner, notwithstanding 
his having just relinquished the priestly robes, that very 
shortly after, Donna Catharina willingly gave him her 
heart and hand, and, with them, the more glittering ^ft of 
the sovereignty. 

The peace concluded shortly afterwards in 1609, be- 
tween Holland and Spun, did not prevent the inhabitants 
of the former from continuing and prosecuting their de- 
signs on Ceylon. In 1612, Marcellus de Boschhouder 
arrived at Candy, where a treaty was once more entered 
into between the Dutch and the Geylonese monarch. In 
this treaty, an offensive and defensive alliance against the 
Portuguese was agreed upon by the two powers, whilst the 
Dutch obtained permission to erect a fort at Cottiar, near 
Tiincomalee and an exclusive right to the trade of Cey- 
lon. So ardent was Senerat in his desire of amity with 
the Hollanders, that he retfuned Boschhouder in his ser- 
vice, making him his own admiral, and conferring on him 
several dignified titles. The Portuguese were not inclined 
to regard this interference of the Dutch with indifference 
or neglect. But that which they most disliked was the 
small fort of Cottiar, in which a company of soldiers had 
been left by Boschhouder. This they resolved to attack, 
and accordingly, during the same year, 1000 Portuguese 
and 3000 Indians, under the command of Simon Correa, 
proceeded from their possessions silently to invade it. It 
was quickly taken, and, with barbarous inhumanity, every 
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one of its occupacta was murdered. Senerat nobly re- 
solved to revenge the injury wliich his allies had austained, 
and accordingly, before the perpetrators of ths massacre 
bad reached their own territory, a body of 5000 men fell 
upon and overcame tbem. 

These proceedings gave rise to immense preparationB 
on both sides. Fifty thousand men were collected by the 
Ceylonese monarch, whilst almost every avulable soldier 
of the Portuguese was called into the field. From such be- 
^nnings we would naturally expect important results. 
Such, however, was not the case ; for either mutual fear 
or mutual cowardice withheld them, and tiieir mighty pre- 
parations ended without any result. 

" Ltborat moni, luicitur ridiculiu mui." 

At this period, (1613,) Senerat lost his most influential 
hold over the affections of his subjects by the death of 
Donna Catharina. Her eldest son by Don John had 
shortly before died, not without suspicions having been 
enterhuned against the king, who had also, by her, a son and 
heir. So much did this citcumstance prey upon her mind, 
that she shortly after yielded up her soul into the bands 
of that Being, in whose existence she had lately ceased to 
believe. Her conduct in this respect is said to have pro- 
duced the sharpest reproaches of conscience on her death- 
bed, an account which, though probable, is rendered 
doubtful by its firequent occurrence in Ceylonese history, 
if we believe the historians of Portugal. 

In the same year also, Boachhouder ingratiated himself 
still more with the Ceylonese monarch, by the reduction 
of a rebellious native cbie^ who, relying on the assistance 
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of the Portuguese, had treated Ms sovereign's commands 
with indifference and contempt. 

Senerat, who was still determined on expelling the Por- 
tuguese, adopted the unprecedented policy of sending his 
favonrite, Boechhouder, to Europe, there to demand 
succours which were not to be found in bidia. In 1615 
he departed on bis mission ; and hanng been disappointed 
in obtabing either promises or assistance at Mazulipatam, 
he sailed at length to Holland. There he appeared before 
the Prince of Orange and the Directors of the Dutch 
East India Company, in the extraordinary character of 
plenipotentiary of Seuerat, king of Ceylon. Boschbou- 
dor's long residence in Candy, and the habits to which he 
was there accustomed, totally unfitted him for communis 
cation with the plain plodding merchants of the Hague. 
EiE affectation of superiority displeased them, whilst they 
were no less disgusted with his supercilious behaviour, 
and finding that nothing could be done in his native land, 
for " who is a prophet in his own country ?" he proceeded 
to Denmark and there entered into a treaty on behalf of 
Senerat with Christian IV., king of that country. By 
him he was provided with a ship and yacht, in which he 
once more left Europe for Ceylon (a. n. 1619.) The 
Danish East India Company was not indisposed to follow 
up the adventure, and accordingly despatched after him 
five other vessels under the command of Gule Gedde, one 
of their noblemen. 

During the passage, however, Boschfaouder died, and 
with him died all the fond expectations of the Danes. On 
arriving at Ceylon and informing Senerat of the death 
of his ambassador, Gedde found the king indisposed to 
ratify the treaty, and was obliged to return to Denmark 
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without hftTing performed the sli^teat achieremeat to re- 
muoerate his masters. 

The Portuguese were, of course, delighted at the event, 
and seeing themsekeg now apparently undisputed masters 
of the maritime provinces, they eagerly erected the forts 
of Trincomalee and Batticaloa as a defence to the eastern 
coast. 

A short time previous to this transacdon, Don Juan, 
the nominal sovereign, who bad remained for so long a 
time in the hands of the Portuguese, died, and by his will 
left the kingdom to that nation : " Hence," says their 
historian, with an air of pleased success, *' hence arose 
the rightful claims of the king of Portugal to the whole 
island of Ceylon," a claim which he assures us was re- 
cognised by all the native chiefs except the contumacious 
iitig of Candy (Senerat) *. This king, however, was 
too influential to be despised, and too powerful to be 
conquered. 

In 1630, Constantine de Saa, who had been for seven 
years the commander of the Portuguese, seeing that the 
king was resolved on hostilities, and was making every 
preparation, put himself as quickly as possible into a pos- 
ture of defence. Every soldier whom he could press into 
his service, whether European or Indian, was engaged, 
and, with an overwhelming force, he advanced into the 
interior. Wellane was first besieged, and, after a brave 
defence, was taken, thus opening up the road to Candy. 
Constantine lost no time in availing himself of these ad- 
it ig uDiufDg to hear bim uaerllng that bii aoimCTjpmen ir«re d»- 
ligbted, ■' de le Tolr mutrei d'ane iile A puliuiite, dont Ik poueuion ]«ar 
(KRiTanoit trea-fort." We shall sooD fiod them unable to penetrate twentj 
mllea into thii Isluid of which theji were " mattrct." 
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vantages, nor was Senerat in a condition to oppose him; 
The latter was in consequence obliged to fly to Uva, 
where be sought a retreat, not in the brarery of faiB troops, 
but in the ruggedness of the country. Here he was pur- 
sued bjr CoQatantine, who found, after much exertion, 
that little could be done against a flying enemy assisted 
by the inhabitants and accustomed to the country *. He 
was in consequence obliged to retreat, but urged on by 
the commands of the viceroy of Goa, and by the impap 
tience of his own officers, he again advanced at the head 
of 1500 Portuguese and 20,000 auxiliaries. After burn- 
ing the chief town of the province, which Senerat's son, 
Singhaf, had just left with fais army, Conatantine took 
up a favourable position on an opposite hill, where he re- 

* During the progreu of (hji eipedition, Seaerat Kent oat a pert of hit 
tioopg under tbe aommaitd of one of hla genenlt to the nortb, there to 
■ make a direrBfoa In lili favonr. Of UiU general, Bibeiro giTea the follaw- 
Ing chatacter : '* Ce Madiliar (commaDder) £toit un dei plui braves et do ' 
plus honnStei hommee da monde. n 6toit auui tm-bon Ghrttiea, el de 
plot u modeite, qa'il ne parloit ni da aa fomiUe, nl de ce* ancStrsi, chou 
aatant pine eztiaordlnaire, jh'iI n'y " point de tnainm bh ptu emuido'aUt 
at ct pait-IA, qiii»eie croge daamlue di qutlque dtriiufj." Hie porlrul I) 
that of an euemj, so that we need not fear paitialltj. 

t The foUoiriiig anecdote of thia jonthful warrior ia handed down to ■■ 
in the " AcsouDt of Cejloa," by Datj. " On the da; that the fort of 
Oannoroow^," (oae bniK bj Simon Corraa,) " waa taken, Bajah Singba, 
who eipoaed bimielf verj much, had a narrow eacape of hU life : a Kaffer 
aimed at him and lent a bullet tlirough hia cap ; the prince returned tbe 
fire with elTGOt. For Terj many jean the cap waa kept a> a oonrt-curlodtj, 
and the gun which the prince naed may bs in exiitenoe eren now i for it «a* 
in the late king') armoary. It waa left-handed, aa Uie prince waa ; there 
WM thi* innslption on it : ' Thi* li (be gun with which B^jah Sbigha 
killed the Kaffer who fired at him at GaUombe,' " (another nama of tbe 
plaeeO 
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selred to refreab his army for a few days before accom- 
pUsbiDg the final reduction of the country. 

He was not long allowed, however, to remain in secu- 
rity. On a sudden the whole of the neighbouring plains 
and eminences were covered with his enemies, who seem- 
ed to multiply without end, as detachment' after detach- 
ment occupied their allotted situatbns. Fortunately for 
the wearied aggressors the night was too near to admit of 
an immediate conflict, and both armies now prepared for 
the conflict on the morrow, which should, in all probabi- 
lity, decide the fate of Ceylon. The Portuguese passed 
the night in the duties of religion, whilst Constantine went 
from rank to rank exhorting them to remember theu* for- 
mer valoiu", and the weighty consequences which bung on 
the combat of the morrow. " Before this," said be, " you 
have battled for glory ; now you must fight for your lives." 
Whilst such was the aspect of the Portuguese camp, their 
enemies appeared to rest assured in the confidence of ric- 
tory ; and, like the Saxons, before the battle of Hastings, 
of old, spent the night in anging and recreations. 

On the morrow the first unfavourable omen appeared 
on the side of the Portuguese, in the defection of a great 
number of their native auxiliaries. The battle then be- 
gan with equal fury on both sides. The Europeans, 
hemmed in by their enemies, fought with desperation, and 
made a fearful slaughter of the Ceylouese, whilst Singba, 
then but seventeen years of age, confident of lUtimate 
success, sent fresh troops every hour to occupy the place 
of the slain. lu this manner, without rest or cessatiou, 
the dreadful combat continued during the whole day, nor 
did the contending parties relax their exertions till inter- 
rupted by the darkness of the night. Even that, bow- 
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•Ter, was tmpropitioaB to the brave Portuguese. The 
heavens Beemed to conspire against tbem*, torrents of 
rain prevented repose, and, worse than all their other 
nusfortunes, rendered their fire-arms useless. With ge- 
nerous affection they would have bad their general retire 
with a suitable guard, and, having cut his way through 
the forces of the enemy, thus give him a chance of saving 
his life. The brave Constantine refused it, and told 
them that to die with his cotDpanions was the only glory 
to which he would aspire. The fate of his gallant band 
was now sealed, and, on the morrow, Constantine de Sa& 
e Noronha, and every one of his fellow soldiers, met with 
that death for whit^ the two preceding days must, in 
some degree, have prepared them. 

Such was the result of this fatal expedition, and ftoja 
that moment we may date the downfal of Portuguese 
power in Ceylon. The army of Senerat did not lose 
any time in attempting the reduction of Colombo on this 
success. Assault after assault was fiercely made aad 
bravely repulsed, not however without the utmost exer- 
tions of the garrison. On a particular occauon every 
thing seemed lost, and it was only by the resolute valour 
of the (utizens and slaves diat the fort was preserved, 
so nearly were the Portuguese to being expelled, even by 
the unassisted endeavours of the untrained natives. Their 
brethren in Goa and Cochin did not behold the struggle 
with unconcern; but unfortunately the succours which 
were despatched were long delayed by adverse winds and 
violent storms. 

Senerat did not long enjoy the fruit of the successeB 

* BoUlho (m. S.) Uiares m that thu rain 
thsii enemlei did not reoflirs ■ drop. 
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of bis SOD. In 1634, after a prosperouB reign of thirty 
years, old age, affliction at tbe loss of Donna Catharina, 
and disease, brought him to the grave ; before which, 
however, he did not forget to leave his son, Singha the 
Second, tbe fidrest portion of his territories *, assigning 
to the remaining son of Don John an insignificant pro- 
vince, of which Singha soon deprived him. Senerat 
seems to have been a prince of some political abihty. He 
certunly had penetration enough to discern the true iQ' 
terests of his kingdom ; and, had he been more of a war- 
rior, migbt have succeeded in expelling the Portuguese. 
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A. D. 1634 TO 1658. 



Siogba defeat* Diego 6e MeU— Hii treaty with the Datch — Battlcaloa and 
Trinoonalee taken by the Dutoh — Negombo taken — Galle taken_Ne- 
gombo retaken by the Portaguese — Cotter mnrdered — Negombo agno 
uken by the Dutch — Siege of Colombo — Sqfferinga of the PortagneH— 
Colombo luirendered to the Dutch. 



On the death of his father, Siogba was not long in as- 
serting hie right to the sovereignty of the entire island, 
nor did he long delay in maintaining his assumption by 
force of arms. "Wljayapala was willing, but unable, to 
rettun his territories, and was, in consequence, obliged to 
fly to the Portuguese, with whom he ever after remained, 
despised and sUghted &om the imbecility of his mind. 
They, hoping that civil war and the evils of a disputed 
succession would ensure their success in again invading 
the interior, boldly advanced under the command of 
Diego de Melo, their governor, with 700 Europeans ', 
and an auxiliary force of 28,000 Indians. The former ex- 
ploit of Singha's boyhood might have taught them his 
resolution and military abilities, but with that infatuated 

* ValeDtrnasaerU that there ««re 2300 whites and half caaUi, with 6000 
ladiaiu. Hli aceoant of the expedition u, howeier, Tcry buwenrate, ac- 
cording to Bibeiro and Botelho. 
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blindnesB which made them ever despiee the Ceylonese, 
they rashly advanced to the pass of Wellaoe, which had 
been, on two former occasions, so fatal to their forces. 
Here they were met by Singha, who, with well-feigned 
apprehension, sent an embassy to their leader, demanding 
of him whether his religion taught him to advance into the 
territories of one who was then at peace with him, and 
solemnly invoking the curse of that God whom be pro- 
fessed to adore on the party which He considered culp- 
able. Rendered still more impetuous by this extraordi- 
nary embassy, the Portuguese rashly advanced into the 
very heart of the pass, without taking the slightest pre- 
caution. They were not long left, however, to boast of 
their foncied superiority. They were speedily surrounded 
and attacked on every side ; showers of arrows and spears 
poured forth from unseen combatants, and even the dark- 
ness of the night neither assisted nor screened them. 
Tbey defended themselves gallantly for a night and a day, 
but, badly supported by their auxiliaries, (as they con- 
stantly were, according to their historians,) and being few 
in number, they could make no impression upon their 
enemies. Thirty-three Europeans only escaped the car- 
nage, and these were taken prisoners. Such was the 
first essay of Singha, and his succeeding measures were 
not less successful. 

Perceiving his own inability to drive the Portuguese 
from the island, and the continual wars in which he 
would be engaged if they remained, Singha resolved to 
send an embassy to the Dutch, requesting their assist- 
ance to expel them from bis dominions. His ambassadors 
were received at Batavia (September 1636) with every 
demonstration of respect, and plenipotentiaries were des- 
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patched to treat at Candy with the Ceylonese monarch *, 
A treaty vaa accordingly entered into, by which the 
Dutch agreed to send him troops for this purpose, the 
whole expenses of the expedition being borne by Singba, 
wbUe it was stipulated that the fortified places should be 
delivered into hia own hands. Accordingly, in 1639, 
Batticaloa was vigorously attacked, and soon taken by 
Admiral Westerwold, who commanded a force of 500 
men and six pieces of caonon. Trincomalee was next 
invested, and, from the paucity of men, and the want of 
ammunition, was reduced in a very few days. In confor- 
mity with the directions of Singha, both these forts were 
entirely demolished, and not a vestige left on the easteni 
coast of a regular fortification. 

In 1640 the war was renewed with redoubled ardour. 
Twelve Dutch vessels appeared suddenly before Colom- 
bo ; but, either intimidated by the aspect of the defences, 
or wisbmg to reduce all the other strongholds first, they 
immediately proceeded to Negombo, a fortress about 
nine leagues to the north, where they disembarked up- 
wards of 2000 men, and quickly took it by assault, the 
Portuguese having been unable to throw in succours as 
they desired. Philip Lucassan, the commander of the 
Dutch, acted with becoming energy and resolution. All 
his efforts were at first directed towards fortifying Ne- 
gombo in a regular and suitable manner, and for this 
purpose fascines and palUsades were advantageously 
planted, earthen mounds thrown up, and a deep and wide 
ditch excavated. These preparations being completed, 

* The lett«n of Siugha and the Gominsiidi of the Dntoh are gtrea in tall 
bj Baldnui, chap. lii. 
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300 men, six cannons, and abundance of powder and 
ammunition were left in it, whilst he, with 2000 soldiere, 
advanced upon Colombo. This, however, was merely a 
feint, for, without the slightest delay, they passed on to 
Galle before any reinforcement could reach the place, 
and, after a resolute defence of eighteen days, it also was 
carried by assault *. 

The arrival of Jean de Silva Tellez, however, as vice- 
roy of Goa, and the actiTe measures which he adopted in 
favour of Ceylou, quickly changed the posture of affairs. 
D'Fhilippe Mascarenhas was at once despatched with an 
auxiliary force of 400 men, and with a supply of warlike 
stores, to drive the Dutch from their lately acquired ter- 
ritories. He was a young and ardent commander, unen- 
ured, indeed, to war, but more than supplying in valour 
and abilities what he wanted in experience. Hiw first 
enterprise against Negombo was perfectly successful, and 
after a short cannonading the place was conditionally 
surrendered. At Galle, however, he was not equally . 
successful, whilst, at the same time, his exertions were so 

* Bibeiro rel&tea s beautiful inBluice of heroin female devotion which 
oootured in thii &ewilt. The gorernOT, Feneira de Bretto, bad been bat 
l&telj married to a wife who pauionately loved him : on the night of the 
aswiilt she waa b; hie tide on the batteriei, aaimatlng him bj her presence, 
and aunrinf; him bj her conrage. At length, after recelflog file vounda, 
a blow of a muiquet leielled him to the earth, and the wldler who gave it 
waa jart mbout to deapatch him, wben hi> joathfal and lorelj wife thiew 
horaelf between them, and culled upon him, aa a man and a Chiiitiao, Id 
■paie hia life, entreating that, if he waa determined to refoae ber, he shonid 
first liaj heraelf. An officer of tbe inTadera law the action, re-aiaured the 
gaOant lady, aad haTing attended tbe wounded commander with great hind- 
aeaa, bad him aad Ilia ipooae nfelj embarked for Bataria. 
m2 
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vigorous and important that the governot of that fortress, 
Jacobson Coster, thought it necessary to proceed to 
Candy, there to demand succours from the King. The 
progress of events was not unmarked hy Singha, and he, 
seeing that the expulsion of the Portuguese would be but 
a change, and not an extinction of his enemies, was more 
liberal in promises than in performances. The haaty 
Dutchman, forgetful of the fate of De Weerd, ezclauned 
loudly ag^nst this conduct, and, having openly accused 
several of the king's ministers by name, was murdered by 
his Ceylonese guides on their return. 

In the meantime, domestic strife and civil war com- 
bined with the wars of the Europeans to uproot the very 
foundations of civilisation. A war broke out between 
Singha and his brother, the Prince of Uva, relative to 
some Portuguese prisoners, which, after raging with fury 
for a short time, ended in the expulsion of the latter, and 
his defection to the Portuguese. By them he was sent 
to Goa, where, having embraced Christianity, he lived an 
exemplary life, and " pass.ed from this life to a better in 
1664." 

In 1642, notwithstanding the treaty concluded betweeo 
the king of Portugal and the States General of Holland, 
the war continued with unabated fury in Ceylon. In 
January thirteen Dutch vessels, containing a force of 
3500 men, appeared before Colombo, but after an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of themselves for thirty-five days, 
they departed, as they bad come, without effecting the 
sligbte&t enterprise. Singha, however, was still acting 
upon the defensive, and, with prudent foresight, had esta- 
blished a chain of forts round his dominions, fix>m the 
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gairisoDs of vhich he obtained continual advices of the 
movements of his enemies *. 

During the year 1643 several petty engagements were 
fought in the neighbourhood of Galle, which were too in- 
significant to merit a detailed recital. The following 
year, however, the campaign was vigorously renewed on 
both sides, somewhat to the advantage of the Dutch, who, 
under the command of Carron, once more became masters 
of Negombo, which they again applied themselves to for- 
tify by the erection of four earthen bastions at each cor- 
ner of the square which formed the fort. On each of 
these, eight pieces of cannon, &om eight to twelve 
pounders, were mounted, whilst walls and fascines formed 
the connecting lineS between the extremities. From this 
period tiU 1646 nothing of importance was attempted on 
either side, and in that year an armistice was concluded 
between the two powers, which contmued in force till 
1654, during all which period, however, a desultory war- 
fare was carried on between Singha and the Portuguese. 
These he now found were but one portion of hb enemies, 
for the rapacity of the Dutch soon unveiled their inten- 
tions ; and, accordingly, he maintained an irregular strug- 
gle with both, like a noble lion, who, finding himself at- 
tacked by two tigers at once, keps them both at bay. 

The final scene of the long continued tragedy was at 
length closed in 1658, by the siege and capture of Colombo. 
It was blockaded both by sea and land, no provisions or 
reinforcements could be thrown into it, and, in conse- 
quence, the garrison suffered severely from hunger. The 
operations of the Dutch were planned with skill, and exe- 

* Wbetfeer theae wer« the Portagneie, or Dutch, or both, h« Menu Dot 
*«r7 w»U to h»Te koown. 
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cuted with judgment, bo that between hunger, want, and 
showers of balls and shells, no hope was left to the unfor- 
tunate Portuguese. At length, reduced to the utmost 
extremity *, they capitulated, only requiring that tiiey 
should be allowed to depart without molestation to their 
brethren in Jafinapatam. This was granted, and on the 
lOtb of May they yielded the fortress and their arms into 
the hands of their enemies, who were, in time, to deliver 
it to another and a stronger foe. In Jaffoa and Slanaar 
they did not long find a refuge, the Dutch, perceiving 
that a revolution in the affections of Singha might be the 
means of reinstating them in their territories, advanced at 
once against this last stronghold t, and they were soon 
after (June 21. 1658,) taken prisoners of war, in which 
condition the Portuguese historian compltuns bitterly of 
the injuries which they and their female relations endured 
from the passions of the Dutch. Such was the end of 
their reign in Ceylon, a reign characterised throughout by 
tlie vilest rapacity, and the most blinded fanaticism. In 
the whole of their proceedings " we may look in vain for 
any traits of soimd judgment, or common justice in their 
conduct towards the natives of the island." 

Nor is this a sohtary opinion. " The improvements 
made in the cultivation of Ceylon by the Portuguese were 
by no means considerable. That people, when they first 

' The follairlng horrible ln>tuic« of maleniB] bBrbarity exhiblti a re*oIt- 
ing proof of tbs ■uffedngi vhicb the; eDdured : " 11 uriia mCine q'mw 
femnie qnl itoit demsurie dsna la tille, et qni nourriuoit Km peUt enftot, 
vojBDt qu'elle n'*Toit plui delait, et qu'elle allolt moiitir, Ini coupa la goff*, 
et le mangea." Bibeiro, chsp. ixL p. 33fl. v 

t For a paitloular and tedioiu acconut of the operalioDB of the Dotdi up 
to thia period the nadec maj eoninlt the fint forlj-fira chapMn of Bal- 
imuM, ClliiTGhiU'a Tojagai, ToL iii. pp. 667 to SOO. 
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took possession of it, were rather warriorB than merchantB. 
Their continual wars with the natives contributed to keep 
np the same spirit, and their principal attention seems to 
have been directed to the fortification of a tew stations on 
the coast, and the erection of some militaiy ports to awe 
the natives. But the Portuguese appear never to have 
properly discovered the advantages to he derived from 
this island, either in a commercial or nulitary point of view. 
Their dominions extended aJl around it ; and no station 
could be pointed out more commodious for a depSt either 
of merchandise or military stores. These advantages 
were overlooked by the Court of Lisbon ; and those indi- 
viduals who were sent to command at Ceylon were more 
anxious to gratify their pride by conquest, and their avarice 
by extortion, than to pursue any plan of permanent ad- 
vantage either to the mother country or to the colony. 
The Portuguese, therefore, by their own misconduct, were 
deprived of this valuable island, before they were aware 
of the benefits to be derived from it *." 

* PendTBl'i CejlOD, chifi. i. p, 13. 

The followioB is the Hit of Portuguese oommuiderB, w glvea bj Bibetro 
mt the coiMliidaD of bit intereitiiiB work : " Pedro Lop^ de Somft. Je. 
time de AieTedo. Fruifoii de Meoeiea. Manael MBHuenhu-Homen. 
SuxilM'&Utrii Peirdn. Cooituitla de Si j Noronluu Qeorge d'Albu- 
tjaerqiie. Conalaiitjn de Si ; NoronhB for the leoood time. D. Qeorge 
d' Almeida. Diego de Hello. Antolne Heumrenhu, Philippe Muctren. 
bM. Uannel MueareDhai-HomeD. Fraofoii de Mello de Caitro. Au- 
tcdne de Sonu-Coattnlui, under whom we loet Colombo. At Jkffoa uid 
Hmuh we bad slia Aiil«l]ie d'Anunl jr Meneie*, tbe tiiteeath ud lut of 
our CBptilm-geDenL" 
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A.D. 1658 TO 1786. 



Obsequiouineu of the Dutch to the Cejlonese mDnofchi — Their embaHiea 
■nil prauDts — The French m&ke ■ deacent on the coast — Embuaj of H. 

da Luerolla—DeHlh and chiracter of Singha II Wimola Dhormm 

Suria— KoDdiuls—EmhuijoftheDalch—SrlWijaiaSiDghR— Kirtitrea 
Singhi^ — yfti with the Dulch — The Dutch take and eiocuate Candj— 
Bajujbf SIngha—Tuiit'i barbarity— The Dutch goverDora— Eicellent 
adminlitratiOD of Van Goeas — Van ImhofT and Falck— Bapodtj Bud 
ararlce of the Dutch gOTcmors ia geoeral — EiceptioQU. 



The history of the Dutch ia Cejlon is comparatiTely 
uninteresting. Being more merchants than warriors, 
they endeavoured to take advantage of their present posi- 
tion, rather than to make that position secure. Singha 
was not long in perceiving that they had no intention to 
fulfil the treaty which had been concluded between them. 
The fortified places were still retained, and not the slight- 
est prospect held out of an ultimate surrender. Justly 
enraged at this glaring breach of faith, and perceiving the 
character of his new enemies, Singha gave strict orders to 
bis maritime subjects to lay waste the entire districts Id 
which they dwelt, and thereby to destroy all hope in the 
Dutch of commercial gains. The wily Hollanders, how- 
ever, anticipated him, and before bis orders could be, to 
any extent, executed, they had taken possession of the 
districts around their strongholds. The natives were not 
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lesB displeaaed at this measure than the Europeans; and 
the ill-feeling to which it gave rise amongst them had 
well-nigh cost the king his throne and life. In 1664, they 
rose in rehellion against him, and he, being then at a -v'A- 
lage about fourteen miles south of Candy, was unable to 
prevent their occupation of the capital. His infant son 
was proclaimed emperor by the insurgents, and Singha 
himself was obliged to fly to the mountains. Their mea- 
sures, however, were planned without ahiiity, and executed 
without vigour. A sudden panic seized them on the re- 
fusal of the youthful prince to become their leader ; Singha 
once more appeared at the head o£ his forces, and the in- 
signiScant struggle terminated ingloriously in the barba- 
rous murder of several of the nobility, and, above all, of 
bis own son *. This wanton cruelty would almost make 
us believe, that the second Singha had inherited the vices 
of the first with his name. 

The object of the Dutch being, as we have observed, 
to g(un by their commercial intercourse with the island, 
they kept themselves as much as possible on good terms 
with the natives. They despatched numerous embassies 
to the Candian court with pledges of their sincerity in 
desiring peace, but the suspicions of Singha were not to 
be lulled either by professions or assurances. He received 

* " Jnit at tbe ioilEuit of the rebeltioD," (uyi Enoi,) " B baxfai bluing 
^T wa> right over our headi; and ODe thiog I lar; maoh wondered at, 
which wu, that wbereaa, before thii reheUIou, the tail stood awa; toward 
the westward, from wbiah aide the rebellion aprnng, the Terj night aftev 
(for I well obierted it) tbe uil waa turned and alood awa; toward the eaal. 
ward, and by degrees it diminiibed quite awaf." Enoi waa taken priBoner 
at Cattlsr in 1659, and temaiDed in the itland tor nearl; twent; jean. Hii 
Admirable " Hiitorioal BaUtton, &c." Is the fruit of that tDcarcersiien. 
VlJsntjn, Tol. », p. 198, at mj. 
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their ambassadora, indeed, but without the slightest inten- 
lioD of making any formal alliance, and, in many cases, be 
even detuned their ministers, without the shadow of an 
excuse for doing so. The conduct of the Dutch was hase 
and obsequious ; unrepelled by repeated neglect they still 
persevered in their endeaTOurs, and, on one occasion, their 
unfortunate ambassador resolved to regain his liberty or 
die in the attempt. He came into the palace armed, and 
bowing obsequiously, as in leave taking, to the naked 
walls, departed for Colombo, (a. d. 1670.) Singha, with 
strange caprice, did not resent this hberty, but, on the 
contrary, aided him on the journey '. The conduct of 
the Dutch and the disposition of the king, are admirably 
described in the following paragraph by the quaint, but 
faithful Knox. 

" The Dutch, knowing his proud spirit, make their ad- 
vantage of it by flattering him wiUt their ambassadors, 
t«lling him that they are his Majesty's humble subjects 
and servants ; and that it is out of loyalty to him that they 
build forts, and keep watches round about his country, to 
prevent foreign nations and enemies from coming; and 
that, as they are thus employed in his Majesty's service, 
so it is for sustenance, which they want, that occasioned 
their coming up into bis Majesty's country. And thus by 
flattering him, and ascribing to him high and honourable 
titles, which are things he greatly delights in, sometimes 
they prevtul to have the country they have invaded, and 
he to have the honour. Yet at other times, upon better 
consideration, he will not be flattered, but falls upon them 
at unawares, and does them great damage f." 

* Knoi, pirt It. cb. 19. Talenlyn, toI. T. p. !0I. PhibMhei, dMp. IT. 

t Hiitorie*] SsUUan of the IiUnd of Zeikn, put U. chap. fl. 
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Soch was the posture of affairs in Ceylon, when a new 
European power attempted a settlement upon the island. 
In 1672, a French fleet of fourteen sul, commaoded by 
the viceroy of Madagascar, M. de la Haye, appeared upon 
the coast, and, anchoring at Trincomalee, three envoys 
were despatched to the Candian court. These Singha 
Teceived with every demonstration of respect ; and hoping 
that they might become embroiled with the Dutch, and 
that thus some good might possibly result to himself, per- 
mission was granted for the erection of a fort. This they 
immediately commenced, and De Haye being obliged to 
depart shortly after for the Coromandel Coast, left a gar- 
rison in the fortification, at the same time sending M. de 
Lanerolle with six attendants to Candy, to assure the king 
of their intention speedily to return, and of their unalter- 
able devotion to his service. De Ivanerotle, however, was 
totally unfitted for his situation. Thinking it derogatory 
to the grandeur of his nation to comply with the observ- 
ances of Smgha's court, he madly outraged them *, and, 
like his Dutch predecessors, was dotted a prisoner. De 
Haye was unable to fulfil his engagement. Being met on 
hia return by Admiral Van Goens of Uie Dutch service, 
four of his vessels were captured, the rest diapersed, and 
the fort which they had erected was taken. Thus ended 
the first and only formidable attempt of the French upon 
the island of Ceylon. 

From this period till the death of Singha, which hap- 
pened in 1684 or 7, after a lengthened reign of upwards 
of fifty years, nothing is recorded worthy of notice. He 
was, in his person, a well-made, corpulent, but muscular 

* Vidi Knox, part <«. eh*p, 1 4, for » ptrtiooUf Moonot of bit eftregiiMW 
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man, of a blacker tinge of colour than most of his couDtrj- 
men, and with shaip and active eyes always in motion. 
" He bears his years well," says Knox, who frequently 
convetsed with him, " being between seventy and eighty 
years of age ; and, though an old man, yet appears not to 
be like one, neither in countenance nor action." Almost 
a mountebank in dress, he was fond of display and mag- 
nificence, and, like most emtem monarchs, seemed to 
measure his importance by the jewels and gold which 
adorned his person ". He was temperate in his diet and 
chaste in his manners, nor would he permit tiie slightest 
irregularity amongst his nobles in the latter respect. 
" Many times when he hears of the misdemeanours of 
some of his nobles, he not only executes them, but se- 
verely punisbeth the women, if known ; and he hath so 
many spies, that there is but little done which he knows 
not of. And often he gives command to expel all the 
women out of the city, not one to remain ; but, by little 
and little, when, tkey think hit wrath is appeased, they do 
creep in again "f ." 

Although vigorous and warlike in bis early manhood, 
Singha seems to have resigned himself to sloth and inac- 
tivity during the latter years of his reign ; or perhaps his 
kingdom, worn out with incefisant wars, and harassed for 
BO long a period by foreign invasion, could not support 
him in his designs with sufficient supplies. His entrance 
upon the stage of his country as a private character cer- 
tainly gave promise of a greatness, which his subsequent 

Xiltn, umi St vlfMU'nu J^IVW* aflSXu Kfinrlmi i limriUiit, (St ChlTBOI. QoDI. 

:iT.) wM k untimaat utterlj imkDOVD to tbs Cejloneae moDirchi. 
t Uirtorical ReUtion of Cejloa, part li. chap. ii. 
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eareer (from whatever cause it arose) did not realise, nor 
*tere bis predatory inroads upon the territories of his ene- 
mies either important in their end, or vigorouB in their 
execution. Singha neglected the ordinances of Buddhism, 
and was probably, like his uncle Don John, an atheist and 
an infidel in reality. He was peaceably succeeded by bis 
son, Wimala Dhai-ma Surla the Second, whom he warned 
on his death-bed to renuun at peace with the Dutch. 
Wimala was naturally of a religious and peaceable tem- 
per, 80 that he found no difficulty in acceding to the direc- 
tions of his father. His reign of twenty-two years conse- 
quently passed away without the occurrence of any event 
of importance, save that of his endeavour to restore the 
ordinances of Buddhism to their original splendour. By 
the assistance, and with the concurrence of the Dutch, he 
despatched an embassy to Siam, requesting tliat a mem- 
ber of the highest order of priests might be sent to him to 
revive the rites of neglected Buddhism. Twelve Upa- 
sampada, or chief priests, were accordingly procured, and 
the remainder of the sovereign's reign was occupied in 
aiding their endeavours to reform the faith. 

In 1707, Wimala was succeeded by his eldest son, Kun- 
disala, (also called Srivira Prackrama Narendra Singha,) 
who, following the example of his father, left the Dutch to 
enjoy their maritime advantages in peace, during his 
lengthened reign of thirty-two years. Some men attain 
notoriety by their fortune, others by their valour, a few 
by their virtues, and more by their vices. Kundisala 
must be ranked amongst the last of these. Addicted to 
cruelty and drunkenness, ignorant, and regardless of any 
restraint upon his passions, he insulted, by his vices, the 
highest of his nobles, and was, in consequence, not far from 
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losiDg hb tbroBe by a rebellion which they iDcited. But 
their enterprise fuled, and, with the object of their ex- 
ertions, they also lost their lives. The Dutch, haviug 
beard in 1721 of the death of Kuudisala's queen, resolved 
to despatch an embassy of condolence to that monarch, as 
a token of their friendship ; and, in pursuance of that ob- 
ject, Cornelius Takel was sent as ambassador by Rumph, 
the then governor. Arrived at Candy, Takel informed 
his Majesty that he had been sent to condole with him on 
account of the death of his late " high-born, excellent, 
and all-accomplished queen," and to implore the Al- 
mighty to comfort his Majesty on this trying occasion *. 
In this manner they flattered the man whom they were 
detaining as a prisoner in bis own possessions, and whose 
subjects they were plundering with shameless rapacity. 

The short and uninteresting reign of Sri Wejaya Singha, 
the successor of Kundisala, was one of mildness, lenity 
and good government. For eight years a breathing time 
was allowed the Candian provinces, unmvaded either by 
civil commotion or external war. In 1747 he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother-in-law, Kirtisree Singha, in whose 
reign that war was commenced between the Candians 
and Dutch, which was, probably, the remote cause of the 
final expulsion of the latter. 

The first care of Sri Wejaya was to purify and reform 
the religion of the state. The resource of obtaining 
priests and ministers &om Siam was once more resorted 
to, and once more the genius of Buddhism lifted its ve- 
nerable head above the trammels of infidelity. The king 
himself, whose early youth had been one of unrestrained 

* The memoir, which Take! compoied of hli embaiBj la to be foaiid in 
Tklentjo*! Toluminoui work. By Zouder* Zkoken Tan Zajkm, p. 369, 
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licentiouaDesB, was the most disUnguiehed of their dis- 
ciples, and now become as remarkable for virtue as bis 
early years bad been for vice. 

He oext cast his eyes upon the Dutch, and resolved at 
least to attempt their expulsion, In the full hope of a fa- 
TQurable result. The contest was sluggish and uma< 
tereating. Neither side acted with becoming energy ; 
and, after some successes in the maritime proviDces, the 
king was obliged to evacuate them, just as the Dutch, 
after occupying Candy, were obliged to retire from it, 
(a. d. 1763.) The result of the contest was, however, 
on the whole favourable to the latter, and the king, in the 
treaty which ensued, was obliged to yield to them Put- 
lam and Batticaloa, as well as to abolish, for the future, 
the humiliating prostrations which the proud court of 
Candy exacted from the Dutch ambassadors. 

The character of Sri Wejaya was splendid and dazzling, 
but without the more solid advantages of talent and per- 
severance. With a fine person and a noble air, he won 
the hearts of those around him, and few could compete 
with him in martial and elegant accompUshmeuts. He 
died in 1778, and the crown devolved to his brother, 
Bajadhi, whose reign will ever be memorable in Ceylonese 
history as the period of the British occupation of the 
country, and as the era of the expulsion of the Dutch. 

These events, however, will require a more lengthened 
recital than those of the preceding reigns, and we shall 
HOW take leave of the administration of the Dutch, with 
a few remarks on their policy and conduct. 

We need not be surprised at the anxiety of the Cey- 
lonese for the expulsion of the Dutch, when we hear that 
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one of the goremora of that nation, Stephaaus Versluya *, 
impelled by avarice, raised the price of rice to such an 
extent as to cause all but a famine amongst those already 
impOTerished by his rapacity ; and that another, Petriu 
Vuist tj in the prosecution of his schemes to render him- 
self an independent sovereign, had recourse to a system 
of barbarity fortunately rare in the annals of civilised na- 
tions. 

Such, however, was not the character of all the vice- 
roys sent from Holland. There were, indeed, honourable 
exceptions ; but the very fact of a just administration be- 
ing an exception shews us what was their usual character. 
Of these the government of -Van Goeus, Van Imhoff,. 
and Falck, (a. d. 1664, 1736, and 1765,) merit particular 
attention. During the first years of Dutch jurisdiction, 
dnnamon was alone attended to, and the island was pro- 
fitable and valuable, or the reverse, precisely according 
to the amount of cinnamon which it produced. The 
more talented of their commanders, however, occasion- 
ally turned their attention to the amelioration of the 
country and the introduction of other articles of com- 
merce. During these halcyon periods, pepper, coffee 
and cardamoms were introduced, not without success, 
whilst the vine and mulberry completely failed. But un- 
fortunately the good commenced in one administration 
was frequently annihilated by the next ; and " the petty 
interests of functionaries, the egotism, folly, and the want 
of energy of the general government, formed almost con- 
tinual obstacles to a settled plan of amelioration }." 

* A. D. 1729 to 1732. t A. D. 1736 to 1729. 

f From the truiilatioa at tbe Dutch Memoir of M. Barnsad. — Cijloa 
HlKsUiuij, ToL f, p. 49. 
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Beot on enriching themselves, the Dutch entirely ne- 
glected the nadvea, and regarded their residence in Cey- 
lon not as a responsible situation, but as an opportunity 
of enriching themselves by all the means in their power. 
Carrying this maxim into their public transactions, as well 
as into their private speculations, they regarded every 
war, in which the plunder did not reimburse the expense, 
as a total loss, and hence arose that fertility of flattery, 
and that baseness of adulation with which they continually 
approached the Ceylonese mouarchs. Falck was a noble 
exception, however, to the usual character of the Dutch 
governors, — enterprising, active and benevolent, he ex- 
erted all his powers, during his lengthened administration, 
to improve the country. Agriculture made a rapid pro- 
gress under so long an administration (twenty years) ; 
the probity and order introduced into the different de- 
partments augmented the revenue of Ceylon ; but averse, 
from prudence, to every innovation which might have 
created troubles in the country, M. Falck was the first 
who more especially busied himself with the cultivation 
of cinnamon, and carried it so far that he almost freed 
the company from depeudeuce on the Candians for sup- 
plies *. Van de Graff, the successor of Falck, was 
worthy of his predecessor, and pursued bis schemes with 
liberality and ability, but his government was of too short 
a duration to produce any decisive result. 

On the whole, however, we may reasonably doubt, 
whether the mercantile avarice of the Dutch was one whit 
more advantageous to the colony than the military 
cruelty and religious bigotry of the Portuguese, and if 

* Memoir of M. BumHni], p. SO, 
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thej left behind them the glinunerings of a simpler and a 
purer fiutb, they left behind them also their grasping sel- 
fisfaness deeply impressed upon the effeminacy and insta- 
bility of the native character *. 

* The Aillawing i> the Ilit of Dutch GoTamoTt, with the lUtea of (heir 
eppointment, from the CTMinatiaii of the ooantry by the FortagusM, to its 
occnpetion bj the Brltiih, i. e. bom Much IGtO till Febnuc; 179& 
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STATE OF CETLON IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUB.T. 



I. Hilnta uid condition of the CeTlonMe in the lerenteentli cBotur; — Thsir 
religion — State of the aits — Foiitical oondition— Prevalence of briber j. 

n. Introdnction of Soman Catholio Chriatiuiltj bf St F. do Xaiier— 
Bigotrj of the PortuKaeie — Avarloe of the Dntch — Pbiialethei' remarks. 

I. The advancemeDt of the arts aad sciences in Europe 
was coeval with their decline in Ceylon. !bi the early 
ages of the history over vhich we are traversing, we have 
seen abundant proofs that this island must have then been 
great and flourishing, prosperous and happy. The picture 
is miserably reversed, when we survey it under the 
blighting influence of European rapacity. An increasbg 
population, a flourishing commerce, a &ee communication 
with other natdoos, and a large share of prosperity, charac- 
terise the former period ; a gradual depopulation, no com- 
merce, and a nation confined within a circle of enclosing 
mountains, are the prominent features of the latter era. 
This decline, however, we have also seen, is not solely to 
be attributed to the arrival of the Portuguese and Dutch ; 
the seeds of dissolution had long been sown, and that 
event but accelerated their growth. The causes of this 
decline we have formerly investigated, and it only remains 
for us now to add to these causes foreign invasion, civil 
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war, constant commotion, Portuguese injusfico and Dutch 
rapacity, and to consider, in addition, in what that in- 
creased decline consisted. Fortunately we are not left to 
mere conjecture and uncertain inference to discover the 
state of Ceylon at this period ; we have a clear account of 
it given by one who lived amongst its inhabitants for nearly 
twenty years ". 

During Rajah Singha's reign, the government was ab- 
solute, in the widest extent of the term. The council 
appointed by law \, and used by his predecessors to aid in 
their deliberations, was totally disregarded, and, from the 
era of Don John, there can be little doubt that each suc- 
cessive prince was entirely regardless of any thing but 
his own will. Excessive cruelty in the monarch, and an 
utter prostration of the people, were the immediate conse- 
quences. Ever afr^d of the invasion of their maritime 
foes, the sovereigns were more anxious to destroy the 
roads, than to render them open and easy of access, and 
under such a state of things, we surely cannot wonder that 
the country should become barbarous and wretched. Thai 
such, however, had not always beeiL the state of the 
country, the ruins of ancient temples were sufficient to 
convince Knox (as they have been in all other cases.) 
" The pagodahs, or temples of their gods, are so many, 
that I cannot number them. Many of them are of rare 
and exquisite work, built of hewn stone, engraven with 
images and figures ; but by whom, and when, I could not 
attain to know, the inhabitants themselves being ignorant 

' Knoi. t Knox ujri (part lit. cbsp. 9,) tbat the; had □« Uwi, tat 

tbe fact of the oompIlattoD of a code, mentioQed in the precediog hial4>r]r, 
aad ths eiiatence of a cods at preaent io Sloghalete (truiBlalcd bj Hi 
:&rmoar) proTe the ooDtiar). 
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therein ; but sure I am they were built by far more inge- 
nious artificers than the Ceylonese that are now on the 
land ; for the Portuguese, in their invasions, have defaced 
some of them, which there is none found that hath skill 
enough to repair to thb day"." Besides this, however, 
many of their customs and implements evidently shew that 
the habits of more improved days bad descended to an in- 
ferior people. 

To give a rapid sketch of their customs, as described 
by Knos, will perhaps be the best way to exhibit the state 
of the country under the reign of Singha the Second and 
his successors. 

Rice being almost the only food of the inhabitants, its 
cultivation composed their husbandry, and this they con- 
ducted In a manner which seemed to their English resi- 
dent well suited to the country. Their ploughs consisted 
of a crooked piece of wood shod with iron, rude, indeed, to 
an European eye, but, according to Knox, " proper for 
this country f." " At reaping," he adds, " they are ex- 
cellent good, just after the English manner." At thb 
season the whole village generously assisted the farmer, 
he supplying them with provisions during the occupation. 
The separation of the corn from the stalk was effected 
according to the eastern custom, by the treading out of 
it by bullocks. " This," says Knox, " is a far quicker 
and easier way than threshing %," an opinion not likely to 
be adopted by an English fanner. 

Their rents were brought to the king three times in the 
year, and were chiefly in kind, not money. " Besides 
these, however, whatsoever is wanted in the king's house, 

* Part iii. ebsp. 3. f Psrt i. chap 9. J Ibid. 
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and tbey have it, they must, upon the king's ord^ brin^ 
it." This simple circumstance may afford ua a lively 
proof of the absolute jurisdictiou of the king. Altbougb 
deBpisers and disregarders of their religion, yet they knew 
perfectly well tbeir duty, and failed, like most others, in 
the performance, not from want of knowledge, but from 
tbeu- iDherently bad propensities. The character which 
their describer gives them, as being free from a propensity 
to steal, is certiunlj not that which we should now feel 
inclined to apply to them, yet as he bad the most ample 
opportunities of knowing them thoroughly, we can scarcely 
doubt his correctness. *' Of all vices they are least ad- 
dicted to stealing, the which they do exceedingly hate and 
abhor, bo that there are but few robberies committed 
amongst them. Theydo much extol and commend chastity, 
temperance, and truth in words and actions, and confess 
that it is out of weakness and infirmity that tbey cannot 
practise the same, acknowledging that the contrary vices 
are to be abhorred, being abomination both in the sight of 
God and man; tbey do love and delight in those men that 
are most devont and precise in these matters ; as for bear- 
ing witness as confirmation in any matters of doubt, a 
Christian's word will be believed and credited far beyond 
tbeir own, because they think they make more conscience 
of their words "." 

The difference in the characters of those who inhabited 
the lowlands or maritime provinces, compared with those 
of the more billy districts, was observed by Knox, al- 
though he Beems to give a different account of this dis- 
tinction from that with which we generally meet. That 

* Part iii. chaip. i. 
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the inhabitants of the lowlanda are a much more gentle 
race, approaching indeed to pueillanimity, be asserts, but 
opposes to this, not the braTery and hardihood which the 
highlanders unquestionably possess, but says that they 
are ill-natured, false, and unkind, though outwardly fair 
and hypocritical. This we may, perhaps, ascribe to the 
drcumstance of hie having been kept in durance by the 
latter, whilst the former aided him in his escape ; or it 
may not be impossible, that the constant ware of the 
Candians may have rendered them all that he declares. 
" In carriage and behaviour," says the same accurate 
describer, " they are very grave and stately, like unto 
the Portuguese ; in understanding quick and appreheo- 
nve ; in design subtle and crafty ; in discourse courteous, 
but full of flatteries ; naturally inclined to temperance both 
in meat and drink, but not to chastity ; near and pro- 
vident in their families ; commending good husbandry ; in 
their -dispOBttions not passionate, neither hard to be re- 
conciled again when angry; in their promises very un- 
faithful; approving lying in themselves, but disliking it in 
others ; delighting in sloth ; deferring labour till urgent 
necessity compel them ; neat in apparel; nice in eating, 
and not much ^ven to sleep. 

" As for the women their habit is a waistcoat of white 
calico, covering their bodies, wrought into flourishes with 
blue and red, the cloth hanging longer and shorter below 
the knees, according to their quality ; a piece of silk flung 
over their heads ; jewels in their ears ; ornaments about 
their' necks and arms and middles. They are in their 
gait and behaviour very high, stately in their carriage 
after the Portuguese manner, of whom I think they have 
learned; yet they hold it no scorn to admit the i 
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to come to speech of them. They are very thrifty, and 
it is a disgrace to them to be prodigal, and their pride 
and glory to be accounted near and saving ; and to praise 
themselves they will sometimes say that scraps and parings 
vill serve them, that the beat is for their husbands. The 
men are not jealous of their wives ; for the greatest ladies 
in the land will talk and discourse with any man they 
please, although their husbands be in the presence. And, 
although they be so stately, they will lay their hand to 
such work as is necessary to be done in the house, not- 
withstanding they have servants and slaves enough to do 
it •." 

In estimating the degree of refinement whicJi any people 
possess, Europeans naturally look at their habitatioDS as 
one of the surest indications of their condition. In this, 
however, great latitude must be allowed when we are 
considering the population of a tropical country. The 
most fragile materials are there sufficiently substantial, as 
the vegetable kingdom gratuitously supplies them with a 
renewal of materials well suited for their construction. 
Still, however, the decline of their excellence in the for- 
mation of their temples would naturally he coeval with a 
similar decline in the structure of the houses of their no- 
bility. 

" Their houses are small, low thatched cottages, built 
with sticks daubed with clay, the walls made very smooth ; 
for they are not permitted to build their houses above one 
story high, neither may they cover with tiles, nor whiten 
their walls with lime }, but there is a clay which is as 

* Ut npra. 

f The eieeniie rigour of theis arbitrary regal comouiidt •Sard b m- 
priiing aiampls of the detpotlim noder wUch Ibej growed. 
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white, and that they use sometinies. They employ no 
carpenters or house builders, unless some fev noblemeD, 
but each one buildeth his own dwelling ; in building 
whereof there is not so much as a nail used ; but instead 
of them, every thing which might be nuled is tied with 
rattans and other strings, which grow in the woods in 
abundance, whence the builder hath his Umber for cut- 
ting. The country being warm, many of them will not 
take pains to clay their walls, but make them of boughs 
and leaves of trees. The poorest sort have not above one 
room in their houses, few above two, unless they be great 
men ; neither doth the kiJig aBow them to buiid better. The 
great people have handsome and commodious houses. 
They have commonly two buildings, one opposite to the 
other, joined together on each side with a wall, which 
makes a square court-yard in the middle ; round about 
agidnst the walls of their houses are banks of clay to sit 
on. Their slaves and servants dwell round about with- 
out, in other houses, with their wives and children *." 

Excellent as the system of Buddhism must originally 
have been, it had now become much degenerated, and 
had little or no hold on the minds of its professors. They 
believed, according to Knox, in one superior Deity, the 
creator of heaven and earth. From this supreme God 
they held that others of an inferior character were con- 
tinually despatched, who executed bis designs and directed 
the affairs of mau. To Buddhu, however, they ascribed 
the salvation of souls, and to him their most imposing 
ceremonies were constantly dedicated. A belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and in a future state of rewards 



* Edoi, part Ui. chap. 6. 
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and punishments, vas etill current amongst them, but 
with little influence upon their principles and conduct. 
Their images they believed, according to the Boman 
Catholic tenets, not to be objects of reverence in them- 
selves, but merely the means of recalling and *' repre- 
senting their gods to their memories ;" and it was only 
on this account that they paid them homage or devotion *. 
They had cert^n ceremonies instituted in honour of these 
deities, which were but imperfectly attended to, and 
whither they went, (like too many Christians of our own 
times,) more " to see and to be seen," than to offer up praise 
and prayer. In all this it is plainly apparent that a com- 
paratively pure and spiritual religion had, in the lapse of 
ages, lost its hold on the public mind, and the consequence 
was an extent of immorality and licentiousness not often 
equalled perhaps elsewhere. Although esteeming and 
praising chastity as a virtue, their actions shewed their 
utter disregard of it, and the natural consequence was, 
that the women entirely lost their most precious ornament, 
modesty. On this subject we cannot shock the delicacy 
of modem refinement by quoting the observations of Knox, 
and we must therefore be contented with referring our 
readers to his work t, only remarking, that the women 
fled from contact with a man of an inferior rank, as much as 
she sought it with her equals or superiors. That they 
had a full knowledge of their duty, however, is apparent 
from the fact of their praising extremely the moral virtues, 
however incapable they might find themselves of practi- 
sing them. Instead of this, they substituted easy cere- 
monies, and an ostentatious refrunment from certain kinds 

* Enoi, part Hi. chap. 3. t ^ii'' part iii. ebap. T. 
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of diet, which they found tfaemselveB better able to perform 
than the more trying virtues of brotherly love and Uvea of 
purity. 

*' They reckon the chief points of goodness to consist 
in giving to the priests, in making pudgiabs, sacrifices to 
their gods, and in forbearing from shedding the blood of 
any creature ; which to do they call pau boi, a great 
sin ; and in abstaining from eating any flesh at all, because 
they i^ould not have any hand or any thing to do in killing 
any living thing. They reckon herbs and plants more 
imiocent food. It is religion (a good work) also to sweep 
under the bogabah, or god-tree, and to keep it clean. It 
is accounted religion also to be just and sober, and chaste 
and true, and to be endowed with other virtues, as we do 
account it. 

" They give to the poor out of a principle of charity, 
which they estend to foreigners, as well as to their own 
countrymen : but of every measure of rice they boll in 
their houses for their families, they will take out a hand- 
ful as much as they can gripe, and put it into a bag, and 
keep it by itself, which they call mittakaul; and this they 
^ve and dbtribute to such poor as they please, or as 
come to their doors. 

" Nor are they charitable only to the poor of their own 
nation ; but, as I said, to others, and particularly to the 
Moorish beggars, who are Mahometans by religion : these 
have a temple in Candy *." 

The l^t two paragraphs may suffice to prove that a 
remnant of that purity inculcated by the religion of their 
forefathers still remained, and that the last sweeping obli- 
teration of all their virtue did not occur before their final 
* Enoi, put iii. chap. 5. 
n2 
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subjugation to their Cbristian conquerors. The account 
of their leanung, as given by Ruox, exhibits the depth of 
degradation into which they were sunk when compared 
wifl) the days of Tisao, Kumara Dhas, or Prackramabahu 
the Great, i' Their learning is but small ; all they ordi- 
narily learn is to read and write ; but it is no shame to a 
man if he can do neither ; nor have they am/ »chooU tohereai 
they might be taught and inftmcted in tkete or am/ other 
arts." Under such circumstances we cannot wonder at 
their rapid relapse into barbarism, a relapse at first un- 
questionably produced by their own defectiTe institutions, 
but which was fearfully accelerated by the constant wars 
which they maintuned against their European foes, and 
which had almost reached the lowest point to which it was 
probable it would go, when their government was over- 
turned, and their institutions remodelled by the " gene- 
rous British." 

The fact of their being able to extract iron horn the ore, 
and afterwards to manufacture it, proves at least that they 
were still a step from utter barbarism. Having informed 
us that the ore was found extensively throughout the 
country, and that it lay not very deep in the ground, bat 
about four, five or six feet from the surface, our freqnentty- 
qaoted guide proceeds to describe the manner of its ma- 
nufacture. We extract the account as one of the best indi- 
cations of the state of the arts at the period of his capti- 
vity. — " Mrsty they take these stones and lay them in a 
heap, and bum them with wood, vrhich makes tbem softer 
and fitter for the furnace ; when they have so done, they 
have a kind of furnace made with a white sort of clay, 
wherein they put a quantity of charcoal, and then these 
stones on them, and on the top more charcoal ; there is a 
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back to the furnace, (such as that in a smith's forge,) be- 
hind which the man stands that blows ; the use of which 
back is to keep the heat of the fire from him. Behind the 
^imace they have two logs of wood placed fast in the 
ground, hollow at the top, like two pots ; upon the mouths 
of these two pieces of hollow wood Uiey tie a piece of a 
deer's skin, on each pot a piece, with a small hole as big 
as a man's finger in each skin ; in the middle of each skin, 
a little beride the holes, are two strings tied fast to as 
many sticks stuck in the ground, like a spring, bendmg 
like a bow ; this pulls the skin upwards. The man that 
blows stands with his feet, one on each pot, covering each 
hole with the soles of his feet ; and as he treads on one 
pot and presseth the skin downwards, he takes his foot off 
the other, which presently, bji the help of the spring, 
risetb ; and the doing so alternately conveys a great 
quantity of wind through the pipes into the furnace ; for 
there are also two pipes, made of hollow reed, let into the 
aides of the pots that are to conduct the wind, like the 
nose of the bellows, into a fomace. For the ease of the 
blower, there is a strap that is fastened to two posts, and 
comes round behind him, on which he le^ns his back ; and 
be has a stick lud crossways before him on which he lays 
both his hands, and so he blows with greater ease. As 
the stones are thus burning, the dross that is in them 
melts, and runs out at the bottom, where there is a slant- 
ing hole made for the purpose so big as the lump of iron 
may pass through ; out of this hole runs out the dross like 
streams of fire, and the iron remans behind ; which, when 
it is purified as they think enough, so that there comes no 
more dross away, thej drive this lump of iron through the 
same sloping hole, then they give it a chop with an axe 
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half through, and so fling it lato the water : they so chop 
it that it may be seen that it is good iron, for the satisfac- 
tion of those that are minded to buy." 

Having thus run rapidly over their social condition, we 
shall DOW proceed to their political state, under 1^ tyranny 
of Singfaa the Second, and hb successors. At this period 
the entire Candian nation was nothing more than a nation 
of slaves. Not only did all the land over which his domi* 
nion extended belong personally to the king, but even the 
persons who cultivated it, and aU their effects, were equally 
portions of bis property. The chief o£Scers next in rank 
to the king were two Adigars or prime ministers, in whom 
was nominally vested an extensive and important trust. 
To these, any, who conceived their causes were not justly 
decided by the governor of the province to which they be- 
longed, might appeal, and from them a final appeal might 
be preferred to the king. 

Next to the Adigars came the Dissaves or governors of 
provinces and counties, some of whom had under their 
command a certain proportion of the royal troops, other- 
wise they were included in an inferior designation. The 
peace of the provinces, and the tribute of the king, were 
the more immediate objects of their controul, and from the 
common occurrence of bribery, they were always ready 
to defend the usurpations and tyranny of the rich. The 
power of capital punishment, however, did not rest with 
them, but with the king alone, who frequently took away 
life on the most frivolous pretences *. Each of tliese offi- 

* Tbs followfng anecdota of Siogha the Secoad ji related bj Ksoi, (part 
ii. chap, lii.) " Once, to tr; the heaMi of hie atteodanti, and to aee wbu 
they iTonld do, being to Ibe water a nrlmmlng, he feigned himulf to be in 
exlreiaitj, and near droirDlDg, and cried out far help ; upon whinb two 
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cers, being solely dependent on the favour and will of the 
sovereign, would naturally concur, from self-interest, in all 
his measures, and thus his most arbitrary and diabolical 
commands would never want a fit peiBon to execute them. 
Even the appointment of these officers was 'm itself but an 
idle ceremony, as they were never allowed to leave the 
court *, and were thus iucapable of becoming personally 
acquainted with the affairs of the provinces. This extra- 
ordinary regulation was perhaps originated by the constant 
fear of attacks from their enemies of the maritime pro- 
vinces, and the consequent wish to be, at all times, pre- 
pared for regular or desultory warfare. 

Beneath the Dissaves, a number of inferior officers, who 
obtained their places by the most shameless bribery, com- 
posed the country courts of judicature, from which the 
plunUff or defendant (if sufficiently rich) might appeal to 
the governor who dwelt at court. His ear he was sure to 
reach, and his favour he was certain of gaining, if the 

joung UMii, mora venturout uid forward than the rest, immadiatel; made 
wajuid eune tohU help, who, taking hold othlt bodj. brought himiafeto 
bnd, at irhicli he aeemed to be rer; glad ; patting on his clotbei he went 
to Ui palaoe — then he demanded to know who and which tbej were that had 
taolpan him oat of the water i thej, •appoiing b; hi* speech tliat be wm t« 
give them a reward for the good lerTice ibej bad so lately done hlnii amwer- 
ed, we were thej ; thereupon he command) to call auch a great man (for it 
Ii thej vhom he appoint! alwaja to aee eiecution done bj bis loldien) to 
wliom lie gare command, Hying — ' Take both these, and lead them to imh 
a [dace, and out off their hsadi, who dared to presume to lay their hands on 
mj person, and did not prostrate thenuelTes rather, that I might la; mj 
hmd on them for m; relief and safet;.' And accordisgl; they were eis- 
eoted t " — Snob is despotism I 

* " Neither are thej permitted to enjoj their wlTes ; but they are day 
and night to stand guard in eertala stations wbet« the king appoint* ttiem." 
Enoi, part ii. c. S. 
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length of his purse w&s sufficient to render him an object 
of attention, otherwise he had no resource but BubmissioD) 
and no redress but in probably seeing that very governor 
displaced and beheaded ; a ctrcuoiBtance too common to 
render it sorprising or unlikely. Shew and ceremony are 
the constant attendants of eastern power, and accordingly 
the travelling of these great officers was attended with 
every pomp. Before the Adigara, however, a large whip 
was carried, which the bearer occasionally sounded to 
warn the passengers of his excellency's approach, a dr- 
cumstance which may faintly recal to our minds the fasces 
and lirtors of ancient Rome : " But there is something 
comes after (says the faithful pourtrayer) that makes all 
the honour and wealth of these great courtiers not at all 
desirable ; and that is, ttiat tbey are so obnoxious to the 
king's displeasure ; which is a thing so customary that it 
is no disgrace for a nobleman to have been in chains ; nay, 
and in the common gaol too. And the great men are as 
ready, when the king commands, to lay bold on one 
another, as be to command them ; and glad to have the 
honour to be the king's executioners, hoping to have the 
place and office of the executed." With so great eager- 
ness would ambition rush to almost certun destruction, 
when that destruction was softened by the empty titles of 
power, and the unavailing solace of wealth [ 

Thus rapidly was Ceylon approaching the predpice of 
harbariBm, and thus fearfully had she declined &om the 
flourishing, enterprising, and powerful Lanka of former 
days. 

II. The connection of the Portuguese with Ceylon, as 
we have formerly remarked, was of no advantage, but 
fatally the opposite, to that island and its inhabitants. 
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Nor could the introductioii of Christiaiiity (introduced as 
it was by them) at all compensate for the reckless despots 
iam which they exercised over the natives whom they sub- 
dued. The zealous and indefatigable labours of Francis 
St Xavier were attended with the most brilliant success, 
so far as the nimiber of hia proselytes was concerned, but 
with the most lamentable failure when we regard the im- 
provement of their conduct. The wily natives easily per- 
ceived that the wearing of a cross, and prostration before 
a host, were not incompatible with the service of Buddhu, 
and they could easily transfer their adoration of a statue 
of their own s^t to that of the Saviour or of the imma- 
culate Virjpn. Hence arose that anomalous class of inha- 
bitants, demgnated by their fellows as Buddhist- Christians, 
who, determined to gain heaven by some means, worship, 
with equal honour, the gods of the Hindoos, the devos of 
the Buddhists, and the sunts of the Roman Catholic ca- 
lendar, imagining that m a multitude of deities there must 
be safety. 

The following description of some of this class may not 
be umnteresting, — " There is, holding nearlytbesame rank 
as the Goewans^, and liable to the same services, though not 
strictly belonging to the caste, a certain description of Sin- 
ghalese Christians, who have been discovered lately at 
Wayacotte in Matelc, and at Galgomua in the Seven 
Korles, about two hundred in each village. In their.dress, 
colour, general appearance, and mianners, these people do 
not perceptibly difierfrom the rest of the Singhalese. Their 
religion, there is reason to believe, is in a very rude and 
degenerate state. Their only minister is called SMhris- 
tian — an ignorant man who cannot read, and who knows 
only a few prayers by heart. They worship the Virgin 
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Mary, and pray before an image of Christ on tbe cross ; 
they baptise their children, and marry and bury according 
to tbe forme of the Roman Catholic Church, conformably 
with whose doctrine tbey believe in a purgatory. To 
what extent their fmth is contaminated by tbe supersti- 
tions of tbe surrounding people, it is not very easy to de- 
termine : I bare heard it said, that tbey occasionally visit 
tbe temples of Buddhu, and make offerings of flowers at 
bis shrine ; which it is easy to believe, knowing that their 
religion is not founded od judgment and reason, but on 
mere credulity, — the basis of all superstition. There can 
be no doubt that tbey are descendants of tbe numerous 
converts to Christianity made by tbe Portuguese, at the 
time tbey had so much influence in the interior *." 

Xavier, a native of Navarre, bom in 1506, arrived in 
Ceylon in 1542, and commenced his labours in the district 
of Manaar and Jafiria with tbe adjacent islands. There 
he found a considerable number of Nestorian Christians, 
whose existence we have formerly mentioned, and who 
were quite willing, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
opinions, to follow a man of such austerity and holiness. 
His exertions to make the natives repeat tbe Lord's 
Prayer, the " Hail Mary," and the Creed, were attended 
with the most complete success, and forty thousand con- 
verts attested tbe power of bis ministry. The Malabar 
chief of Jafiiia, however, unwilling to allow a further pro- 
gress to his religion, took the advantage of Xavier's 
absence to raise a persecution. The apostle of the Indies, 
fired with indignation, returned with carnal as well as 
spiritual arms, but in his attack upon the prince was wholly 

' DaTj'i CeyloD, part i. cbap, 4. 
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imsiiccwsful. In 1649 he departed for " jealous China " 
and " strange Japan," where bis extraordinary life was at 
length concluded in 1552. He cldms no miracles for him- 
self, nor did his cotemporaries ascribe any to him, so 
that it is unfair to relate the puerile anecdotes added by 
later writers. As a Roman Catholic missionary he was 
eminently succesBful ; as a preacher of f^th in Christ and 
of brotherly love he was as eminently useless. On becom- 
ing, subsequently, the masters of t^e entire mantime dis- 
trict, the Portuguese had ample opportunities for propa- 
gating their faith, and they did not neglect them * ; since 
which period Christians of the Boman Catholic persuasion 
have ever been numerous in the island f. 

The Dutch were not less zealous in the inculcaUon of 
their peculiar futh, and unfortunately their exertions were 
still less influential. By refusing to allow any but Chris- 
tian natives situations in their offices, they took certunly 
a direct way to make numerous hypocrites ; but they were 
£ar from giving the Ceylonese a favourable impression of 
their religion, so that on their departure their religion de- 
parted with them, and has left but a small impression upon 

* About the time llut the Fortngnne goTernmcnt neued in tha island, 
there vers, in the fort of Colombo, two parith cbarchea, one of Oar Lodj, 
uid tbe other of St Lawrence. There vera also five leligioae homes. Til. 
CoDTentB or the Cordeliers, the Dominicaos, the Aognetluea, and the Ca- 
puchins, and the College of tbe Jesulta, 'Without the fort were aeirea 
parubei, eome of which places retain their ancient names, aa St Sebastian's, 
&c. There were two churcbei near (he present cuilom boose ; St Francis 
and St Cruz, and two others, St John and St Stephen, near tbe roeket- 
gmimd. 

t In IS43 tbej bad twentj-two mlsrioaarlet. 
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the body of the natives *. The following excellent re- 
raarks firom Philaletbes' History of Ceylon admirably cha- 
racterise the two nations, as they exhibited themselves ia 
their connection with the island. 

" The Portuguese were under the infiuence of a seoti- 
ment of bigotry, which, when it becomes a predominant 
feeling in the human breast, equally disregards the sug- 
gestions of caution, the admonitions of prudence, and the 
higher considerations of humanity. It is a blind impulse, 
and it has all the effect of bUndness, both visual and men- 
tal, in the strange deviatious which it causes from the 
straight path of virtue and of truth, and, . consequently, 
of the best policy and the most stable interest. The 
Butch did not bend before the grim Moloch of religious 
bigotry, nor did they worship at the sbrtne of supersti- 
tion ; but cent, per cent, was their f^th, gold was their ob- 
ject, and Mammon was their god. But the idol of the 
Dutch is as unfavourable to the growth of the softer vir- 
tues, and to all that tends to humanise the exercise of 
power, as that of the Portuguese. Avarice is a cold cal- 
culating feeling, and where it totally pervades the bo8om> 
absorbing the affections, and concentrating the desires in 
a single object, it renders the heart as impenetrable as a 
stone to those moral considerations which are more par- 
ticularly associated with a benevolent regard for the hap- 
piness of those who are placed in subjection to our will, 
or within the sphere of our influence. The insensate 
avarice of tfae Butch proved as unfavourable to the hap- 
piness of the people of Ceylon as the enthusiastic bigotry 
of the Portuguese." 

* There ii, I believe, bat ons Gl«rg;iMn oC tbe Datcb Cbnrob at prcMot 
in the ulind. 
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Tqs British appear to have cost their eyes upon Cej- 
lon with a desire of cooquering it, for the first time in 
1766. Their power bad dow become formidable in the 
east, and the advantages which the Dutch derived &om 
the possesaion of the harbour of Trincomalee could not 
be bidden from the presidential governments of India. 
The motive for their interference during that year is ob- 
vious and plfdn ; but no sense of interest should have 
blmded them to the injustice of such a proceeding. The 
Dutch were then involved in a bloody and destructive 
war with the native prince, but they were at peace with 
England, and there was therefore no excuse for the in- 
terference of the latter power. Interest and justice, how- 
ever, are not always combined in the operations of power- 
ful kingdoms, and accordingly, in 1766, MrPybus arrived 
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at the court of Candy, oo a missioD from the British Go- 
Teroment of Madras. He was instructed to assure the 
king of the friendship of the English ; to represent, in 
lively terms, the rapid growth, and wide extent of their 
Indian territories, and to offer him suitable supphes to 
conduct the war against the Dutch. The subsequent ne- 
glect of this treaty by the Madras goremment, however, 
defeated the intentions of the embassy, and left no favour- 
able impression on the CandUui mind of our fidelity or 
justice. 

Towards the condusioD of the American war, in 1783, 
another, and a more formidable attempt was made by the 
British governor of Madras upon the island. A fleet un- 
der the command of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, and a 
body of land forces under that of Sir Hector Munro, were 
accordingly despatched by Lord Macartney to reduce the 
Ceylonese possessions of the Dutch, a war then raging be- 
tween us and that power. An ambassador to the Caudian 
court, Mr Hugh Boyd *, was also despatched with the expe- 
dition, to enter into a treaty of peace with the king, and to 
remove, if possible, bis unfavourable opinion of the British. 

The fort of Trincomalee was quickly taken on the 
morning subsequent to their arrival, and Mr Boyd was 
shortly after despatched on his mission. In the meantime, 
the admiral thought it necessary to sail for Madras, in 
order to execute some repairs, and on again reaching the 
noble harbour which he had so lately left, he perceived 
French colours flymg on the fort, and a French fleet in 
possession of the bay, in which position he was obliged to 
leave it. 

* Oaa of tbe repvMd >attaon of Jonin*' I>«tt«n. 
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Mr Boyd has left ue in his works * a particular account 
of this extraordinary embassy. Such was the inaccessible 

' MiicellaDeona Works of Hagti Bojd, tqI. ii. pp. 106, 263. London, 
1 BOO. The following ii a cop j of the letter oddreMed by Mr Boyd to Ra- 
jadhi Bljah Singha, previoai to bli departure from Trincomalee ; 
Tb tlie King of Candy, j-c. ^e.,jhm Hugh Bofd, Etq., ^<s. 

I bitTS the honODF of wqn^otiiig your HighaeM, that I am appointed am- 
baeudor to joar Hlghneu' Durbar, by hia EiceUency the Right Honourable 
Lord Macartnej, the Goiernor, and the Preiidency of Madraa; and that I 
am charged with a letter to your Highneia, from the Goiernor, Id order to 
eiplaia to you their faToarable lenllmenti, and asiare yon of their friend' 
ihlp. I nppdae your Bighneaa baa already heard of the great auccenea of 
the Englith agwoat tiieir enemiei, particularly the Dutch, whom they have 
DOW driren entirely from the ooaat of Coromandel, haring taken ftom ihem 
their laat settlement there, Negepatam. 

To carry on the Tistoriea of the English ag^nat the Dutch, Tice-admiral 
3ir Edward Hoghei, commander-in-chief of the king of England's abips end 
marine forces in India, i* doit arriTed with the fleet and force under hia 
eomnund at Trincomalee, In conjunction with the troopa of the English 
E«at India Company. He has already talcen one of their forte from the 
Dutch, called Trincomalee fort, with many prisoners, and without opposition. 
And he ie proceeding with equal Tigour, and with ceFtainty of equal mo- 
eeaa against tlieir only other fort, called Ostoadburgh, which must also yield 
to the great auperiority of the Briliah arms. 

This will certainly have been effected long before your HiglmeBS can have 
reoeired this letter. But in the oharacter with which I haie the honour of 
being inveated aa ambaaaador to your Highiieu. I am deiirona to take the 
earlieat opportunity in traasmitling to yon these happy particolara, to aiauie 
you that it ia only againat their snemies, the Dutch, that the arma of the 
Engliah are directed ; and that the higheat reapect and attention will be 
■hewn to your Highneaa' rights and dignity, and that your subjecta will he 
treated with the utmost kiudnssa and friendship, according to a declaration 
which hia eicellency. Sir Edward Hugbea, Admiral and CommanQcr-in- 
Chief, has already published. I am happy in coram uiucalinif these matters 
to your Highness, not doubting that it will glTO you pleasure to hear of the 
sacceaa and power of your Mends. 

As many more English abips and troops aro expected soon to be here, 
and as tome great further operations will probably be soon eenied on by 
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nature of the couotrj', tbat, although travellbg with all the 
speed circum stances would allow, he did not reach Candy, 
distant 172 miles from Trincomalee by the route which he 
took, till the fourth of March, having left the latter fort 
on the fifth of February. The country in tbat direction 
was, as it still is, in a wretched condition. Occasionally 
a tolerable pathway was to be met with, but generally 
they had to force their way through an almost impervious 
forest, inaccessible even to the light of heaven. Scenes 
of the richest and most sublime character were not want- 
ing, however, to diversify the journey, but every where a 
lamentable deficiency of inhabitants exemplified the almost 
ruined state of the country. Arrived at Candy, he was 
met with tedious conferences, and vexatious delays, and 
it was not till the seventeenth of March that he was re- 
leased &om atteudaoce in the Candian court, to fall into 
the hands of the French on his return. 

To enter into the minutite of his communication witii 

ihtto, for the dea^uctioD of tbslr enemiei, andtbe advuilage of ttieir Mendi, 
I am orderBd by hta EiccUencj, tha GoTeniDr of Mftdm, to coDunDnloUa 
to four Hlgtaneu, u bood m poidble, tbe letter from him wbieh I bare tlM 
honour of being charged with. 

I ghall be happy, therefore, to deliver it to yonr Highneu tn perion, with 
•Terj eiplanaUoQ and friendly luaraDce which yon can desire, ai aoon as I 
tbaU know in reply to tlui tliat yon iucre given the Deoeuarj orders tor my 
acaommodatioD on tbe road to Candy, and tbat yon bare lent proper per. 
sons to coDdacI me thither. And this, I hope, janr HlghueH will be pleased 
to do immediately, as there ooght to be do delay In tranuctioas of so much 
importance. 

I am slio charged with a letter to yonr Blghnesi, l^om hisHighnoM Walsh 
Jsh, Nabob of the Carnatic, wbieh I shall be lisppy to deliver to yon. 

I only mit to h>vs the honour of bearing from yonr Highiiees, as I hue 
desired ; I shall then immediately proceed to enter on all these important 
matters, on the most Mendly and satiifactory ground to your Hicbness. 
(Signed) HuDB Bon. 
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the Caodiau court would be tedious and unnecessary. 
Accustomed to bad faith and perfidy horn Europeans, the 
courtiers of Hajadhi naturally treated bis offers and pro- 
fessioDS with distrust. " Twenty years ago," s^d they, 
*' you sent an ambassador to us when we were at war with 
the Dutch ; your proffers of asastance were answered with 
unsuspicious openness, and on the departure of your am- 
bassador we heard no more of you or of your offers. Noto 
you are at war with that nation ; anxious to injure them 
you come to offer us your assistance to drive them from 
our island, and you profess to be about to yield us that 
assistance from the most disinterested motives." Boyd 
appealed to the known integrity of British proceedings, 
but all bis pleadmg was iu vain, and, although he flattered 
himself that he had removed their prejudices ag^nst his 
nation, he was unable to conclude a treaty or to persuade 
them iuto an alliance. Such was the result of this second 
interference with Ceylon. 

The Dutch, as we have previously seen, did not acquire 
their possessions in the island without the exercise of much 
bravery and perseverance. At Colombo, at Galle, and 
at Jaffna, the reception which the Portuguese gave them, 
with their reduced forces, was honourable and manly. 
There seems no reason, therefore, for the imputation fre- 
quently cast upon them, that they had degenerated from the 
Portuguese of former days. Such, however, cannot be said 
of the Dutch. They acquired the island by valour and 
perseverance ; they lost it by want of discipline, by tur- 
bulence, and pusillanimity. Nothing could be more 
favourable for the success of the British arms in 1795 than 
the disorganised state of the Dutch troops. Divided into 
parties, disunited and mutinous, they filled the different 



forts which they possessed with debauchery, conspiiwHes 
and rebellion, so that it would have been utterly impossi- 
ble for the Dutch commanders, had they possessed the 
courage, to make any effectual resistance. On the union 
of Holland with the French republic iu 1795, war having 
been declared with that country, the English prepared 
for a more effectual and certain means of reducing the 
island. General Stewart wajs, in that year, sent by the 
government of Madras with a pretty considerable force 
to attempt the reduction of Trincomalee. His opera- 
tions were conducted with great vigour ; and after a re- 
gular siege of three weeks, the fortress was delivered up 
by the Dutch commander, just as the invaders were pre- 
paring to storm it. Such was the only attempt at resist- 
ance made by the Dutch to the British invaders of Cey- 
lon. After refreshing his wearied troops in Trincomalee, 
General Stewart next advanced round the north of the 
- island to Jaffna, which was surrendered by its command- 
ant on the first summons. 

Early in 1796, the indefatigable general appeared be- 
fore Negombo, and it, too, like Jaffna, was at once sur- 
rendered. 

His eyes were next turned upon Colombo, the strength 
of whose fortress, and the extent of whose garrison* 
seemed to promise a lengthened siege. With three regi- 
ments of the line *, three battalions of sepoys, and a de- 
tachment of Bengal artillery, Stewart set out for its reduc- 
tion. Dangerous woods and rapid rivers were to be 
crossed before they reached their destination, hut not an 
ambuscade obstructed their march, not an attempt was 



* The bSi, 73d *ui 77lh. 
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made to interrupt their adTance. At the river Kalany, 
four nules &om the fort, where the stream was broad and 
deep, and defended hy a fort erected on its Boutbem bank, 
the English halted, expecting the commencement of a diffi- 
cult and bloody struggle. Two days had scarcely elapsed, 
however, ere they heard, to their astoniBhrnent, that the 
guns were dismounted, the fort evacuated, and that its 
defenders had retreated to Colombo. With caution and 
aosiety the river was crossed, an encampment formed, 
uid the siege planned. The cowardly occupants of 
Colombo made but one attempt to defend it : a body of 
Malays, headed by a Frenchmany were sent against the in- 
vaders, but were obliged to retreat with precipitation after 
the loss of their commander. In a few days a capitulation 
was concluded, and the capital of the maritime provinces 
was surrendered without a struggle*, whilst the other 
forts in the island speedily followed the example of the 
capital. 

The total wuit of discipline amongst the Dutch troops, 
and their mutinous insubordination, were perhaps the most 
powerful aids which the British possessed. Even the Ufe of 
their commander and governor was often endangered by 
the outrageous conduct of his troops. To this cause, then, 
and to a total want of energy and courage in their com- 
manders, we must attribute the easy conquest and occu- 
pation of Ceylon by the British troops. 

Such was the conclusion of the third great act in the 
drama of Ceytonese history. 

* The Sntch rorea Doniiiled of two batulloiu or Hal1aiid«n, the French 
ragiment of Wlrtemberg, with nme iuIItb troops, forming In all a force 
«qa>l to that of the iniaden, Fereiial, p. 9S. 
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The coasts haviDg thus come into the possesmon of the 
English, no time was lost in endeavouiing to conciliate the 
native prince, and to estahliah a peace on a sure and 
secure foundation. An ambassador was at once despatched 
to the Candian court, whilst Rajadbi, in his turn, sent one 
to Madras. The Government of Fort St George, through 
the medium of Mr Andrews, offered to the Candians pri- 
Tileges and advantages which they had not quietly enjoyed 
for the preceding two hundred years. The leways or salt 
marshes of Putlam were to be delivered into their hands, 
and ten vessels were to be allowed his Candian majesty 
for foreign and domestic commerce, exempt from all 
European supervision. The treaty, thus apparently con- 
cluded, was ratified and signed by the governor of Fort 
St George, but Kajadhi, with that inexplicable caprice so 
common in the proceedings of the Ceylonese ^onarchs, 
refused to sanction it *. 

A slight alteration in the system of jurisdiction on the 
coast, introduced by the Madras government, had well 
nigh produced a simultaneous and resolute revolt of the 
conquered provinces. Malabar Dubashes, or agents of the 
executive, were placed by the Collectors of the Civil Ser- 
vice in the situations formerly occupied by the head men 
of the Ceylonese, a measure which caused numerous petty 
insurrections and revolts, which immediately ceased, how- 
ever, on the restoration of the native officers. 

In 1798 the death of !Rajadhi Rajah Singha, after a 
peaceful reign of twenty years, produced an important 
revolution in the Candian court : " He bore the charac- 
ter of an indolent, voluptuous man, addicted to love aod 

* Cordiner'i Cejion, vol iL psrt II. ob. 1. 
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poetry, and devoted to nothing else "." The following is 
the description of him given by Mr Hugh Boyd in his 
account of the embassy in which he waa engaged : " He 
is about thirty-si): or thirty-seven years of age, of a grand 
majestic appearance ; a very large man, and very black, 
but of an open intelligent countenance, as I found after- 
wards on a nearer approach. On the whole, his figure 
and attitude put me much in mind of our Harry the 
Eighth. He wore a large crown, which is a very impor- 
tant distinction &om the other princes of the Eastt." 
Though he had five queens, he died childless. 

The overweening influence of Filame Talawe, the first 
Adigar, or Prime Minister, enabled him to place upon the 
throne a Malabar youth of inferior rank i to the exclusion of 
all the royal family. This measure the second Adigar reso- 
lutely opposed, and generously sacrificed his life to what 
he was convinced was his duty. The principal queen of 
Bajadhi, with many of his relations, were immediately 
tbrowD into prison, whilst others, including the queen's 
brother, Mootu S4my, fied to the English, and were pro- 
tected at Jafiha. Sree Wickrama Rajah Singba, as the 
young prince was styled on tus accession, was, as we may 
easily conceive, but a puppet placed upon the throne, the 
wires of which were held and directed by the ambitious 
Talawe. 

In 1798, Mr North § arrived &om Madras to undertake 
the government of the island, and early in the following 

«D»j'i Cejlon, p. SIO. 
t Miacetlaneoua Worki, toI. ii. p. 313, 

} He wBi, howsTsr, « kind of balt-nepbeir to Bsjadhj, being a k>d of a, 
■liter of a ooncubiae of that prlnee. 
S AftirwBrdi Ihe Eail of GmMTonl 
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year be had an interview with the Prime Mjoister. At 
first Talaw^ bad not the eilrontery to unmask his treason- 
able and vicious deeigiiB, but in a Bubseqaent conference, 
be openly offered, if assisted by the Euglisb, to take away 
the life of his sovereign, and to nde the country in subjec- 
tion to his coadjutors. The infamous proposal was treated 
with merited scom, and several subsequent conununica- 
tions to the same eSect shared the same fate. 

These representations, however, were not without their 
effect on Mr North's mind ; although decency forbade his 
openly harbouring the design, interest urged him to pro- 
secute a similar one in a more secret manner, and by ap> 
parently an honourable line of conduct. This fully ap- 
pears from the instructions with which Greneral Macdowall 
was deputed to the Candian court. " In order to elude 
the arts of the Adigar," says the Reverend Mr Cordiner, 
" the governor promised that Major- Greneral Macdowall 
should be sent as an ambassador, if the consent of the king 
were previously obtained to his carrying with him a suffi- 
cient military force to maintain his independence. It was 
at the itxnte tim£ proposed that, if the kinff should approve of 
it, he should transport his person and his court, for greaier 
safety, to the British territories, there to enjoy aU his royal 
rights, and to depute to Pilam^ Talame, the Adig€tr, the 
exercise of his power in Candy." AU this, then, was pro- 
posed " to elude the arts of the Adigar !" 

The embassy was, with the permission of the Candian 
court, accordingly despatched. More like a military expe- 
dition * than a friendly deputation, it was frequently 

* Tba ewort coDiiilad of the light oompuir uid four iHitUUinit of fata 
Majntj'i 19th foot, Stu eompuifei of the leconil bBttaUon of the 6th ragl- 
ment of caut Kpojg, fiis companfei of the Mal»; regincDt, ■ dBlaehnuDt 
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obliged to quell the rebellious natives who opposed its 
progreas, and, after an ineffectual and protracted discus- 
sion, it returned without harmg effected the slightest alte- 
ration in the connection between the two powers. 

In April 1802, a pretext was found for sending troops 
into the Candian doniinions. Some Mahommedan tner- 
chaotB having been plundered of a quantity of areka nuts 
by a party of Candians, a demand was made by the Bri- 
tish governor for restitution. This the court of Wickrama 
Singha, or his director, PUame Talawe, promised to give, 
but after repeated evasions of the demand, Mr North re- 
solved to extort it by force. Major-Gleneral Macdowall 
was therefore put at the bead of a considerable force ', 
and left Colombo for Candy on the last day of January 
1803. On the 4th of February, Colonel Barbutt set out 
from Trincomalee with the same intention, and both de- 
tachments, after an unresisted march, arrived, '* almost at 
the same moment," at the capital of Ceylon. This they 
found totally deserted ; and accordingly, die combined 
forces, consisting altogether of upwards of 3000 men, took 
peaceable possession of it> 

They found the palace partly destroyed by fire, those 

from tbe Baugal artillery, Trith four uk poaoden and two boffitien, and 
port of the Madiw pioneer and Lavar corps. Peroival, p. 376. 

* This force eoDiisIed of two iDcomplete companlea of the Bengal artil' 
ler;, with the luual proportion of gun laacan, two conipaniea of his Majea- 
tjr'a 19th regiment of foot, the entire Glit regiment, (626 ttrong,) loOO 
CejIoD native iniantrf, one company of Malaya, and a imall corpt of pio- 

t The force nnder Col. Barbut comprehended " one company of the 
Hadni artillery, five companiei of the ]9th foot, the greater part of the 
Hal&J regiment, and a neceHSry proportioa of latcari and piooeera." Cor- 
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apartments vlucb remtutied being oTDomented with " sets 
of glass and china ware, and a few golden cups adorned 
with Bilver filagree." There were also pier-glasses and 
statues, particularly of Buddha, and the arsenals were 
well supplied with warlike instruments of the most hete- 
rogeneous kind '. 

The Candian court being resolutely bent on resiBtance, 
the next proceeding of Mr North was to send Mootu 
l^uny (whom we formerly mentioned as having fled to 
his protection) to Candy, and there to have him formally 
crowned king. A treaty was then entered into with him, 
which, as may be readily conceived, was not very disad- 
vantageous to the British interests. This treaty stipu- 
lated that full indemnity should be done the British for 
all the losses hitherto sustained by its merchants and sol- 
diers ; that a tract of land, stretching directly through the 
centre of his Candian Majesty's dominions, should be 
yielded to the invaders, for the purpose of couBtructii^ a 
road between Colombo and Trincomalee, doubtless wUh 
a disinterested desire for the unprovement of the country ; 
that the district of the Seven Korles, a tract along the 
western coast, should be given up in perpetuity to the 
English, his Candian Majesty's dominions being already 
more extensive than he could well govern ; and that the 
king should enter into treaty with no foreign power with- 
out his Britannic Majesty's consent ; whilst the British, 
on their part, generously promised, in return for these 
concessions, to keep a European force continually in 
Candy, for the greater security of his Candian majesty's 
person. " In this manner, arrangements were made with 
e Dmj'i CejloD, put. U. 
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the mott aituere cordiality between the British Government 
and Mootu Samy "." 

The operations of Pil&m^ in oppo»tion to tiie English 
were cunning'and e£Scacious. Aware of the great infe- 
riority of his troops in a regular engagement, be kept ho- 
vering about Candy, with the design of starving the inva- 
ders, or of reducing them to distress by stratagem. By art- 
ful representations he succeeded in getting a detachment 
sent under the command of Col. Barbut to Hangramketty, 
a fortress situated sixteen miles south-east of Candy, in a 
hilly and inaccessible district ; and were it Tiot for the 
timely apprehensions of the commander, probably not a 
man would hare returned to recount the disaster. Candy 
was DOW a blockaded town. All communication with 
Colombo and Trincomalee was cut off; the mail from the 
former town was intercepted, and a detachment sent out 
to conciliate the neighbouring noblemen was narrowly 
saved from destruction by a precipitate retreat. Ten 
rupees were offered by the politic Talawe for the head of 
every European which might be brought bim, and half 
that sum for that of any of the auxiliaries. In this state 
matters continued for some time, (the English occasionally 
breaking through the lines of the Ceylonese, and convey- 
ing food to the garrison of Candy,) without either party 
gtuning any signal advantage. About the commencement 
of tiie rainy season in March and April, negotiations were 
again opened between the belligerent parties, Talawe's 
intention apparently being to keep the troops as long as 
possible in Candy, well aware that sickness would, sooner 
or later, thin their ranks. In these renewed conferences, 

' CordiDer, «( npro, cb. 9. 
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the Adigar promised to deliver up the so-called king to 
the British, and to allow a suitable mfuotflDance to Moota 
Samy at Jafiha, on condition that the chief power and 
Ticeroyalty of Candy might be vested in himself, luider 
the title of Ootoon Komarayan, or Great Prince. This in- 
famous proposal was agreed to by General Macdowall, 
the British commander, who, relying upon the honour of 
the faithless and perjured PilamS, left Candy for Colombo 
with a considerable detachment of the troops, another 
party direcdng their march to Trbcomalee, leaving tiie 
garrison of Candy under Major Davie, about 1000 strong. 
Such a measure was evidently exceedbgly reprehensible : 
why Aoidd so small a force have been left in the midst of 
a hostile country under such a commander ? and how 
could the British expect, that he who was neither faithful 
to his country nor his king, would be futhful to hia ene- 
mies? 

The next attempt of the first Adigar was, to get pos- 
session of the person of Mr North. For this purpose, a 
conference was proposed at Dambadiva, formerly the 
royal residence, fifty-six miles east of Colombo, to which 
Mr North, anxious to promote peace, at once acceded. 
He went, however, attended fay a strong guard, whilst 
another of 300 men unexpectedly met him from Candy. 
This circumstance probably saved him from confineqient ; 
Talaw^ was afraid to put his treacherous project into 
execution in the face of such an escort, and, after a fruit- 
less ratification of the former treaty, the two commanders 
separated. 

The troops in Candy were suffering daily from fever 
and desertion. Large parties of the Candian forces were 
continually hovering in their vicinity ; and towards the 
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latter eDd of June, a formidable attack was made upon 
the enfeebled garrison. Major Davie, unable effectually 
to resist, proposed an armiBtice, and a truce was agreed 
to, on condition that he should at once deliver up Candy, 
with all its military Btores, to the Adigar, whilst the Bri- 
tish troops, retaining their arms, should march to Trin- 
comalee. During tJiis and the previous transactions, we 
cannot ascribe too much praise to the noble conduct of 
Captain Nouradeen, the native commander of the Malay 
forces. Tempted with the most flattering offers by the 
native princes in the opposite army, he still maintained 
hia integrity, and has left a noble instance of the faithful- 
ness and fidehty of his nation. 

On the evening of the day on which the surrender had 
been made, Major Davie and Captain Nouradeen marched 
&om Candy at the head of upwards of four hundred men, 
fourteen of whom were British officers, leaving 120 sick 
Europeans to the tender mercies of their savage enemies. 
Scarcely had they advanced two miles, when the Maha- 
velli-ganga, a rapid and considerable stream, then swollen 
with the run, opposed their progress. There were no 
means of crossing it : it had been completely forgotten 
m the capituladon, and the destitute followers of Major 
Davie stood in irresolution, whilst their taunting enemies 
occupied the neighbouring bills. Their attempts to pro- 
vide rafts on the following morning were totally unsuo 
cessful ; and at length some Candian chiefs entered into 
communicatioQ with Major Davie and his baffled fellow- 
officers. The degrading proposal was made to them of 
delivering up the unfortunate Mootu Samy to his ene- 
mieB> on which condition alone boats would be provided. 
After some delay and hesitation this base, this infamous 
o3 
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proceeding was agreed to, and Major Davie himself coim 
municated the tidings to the unhappjr prince. *' My God," 
was his exclamatioD, " is it possible that the trium- 
phant arms of England can be so humbled, as to fear 
the menaces of such cowards as the Candians." His 
cjipostulations were lost upon the pusillanimous officer 
whom he addressed, and Mootu Samy was accordrngly 
delivered to his enemies, a human sacrifice offered up by 
British soldiers to the demon of Candian cruelty. 

Led before Wickrama Singba, he was asked, " was 
it proper for you, being, as you are, of the royal fa- 
mily to join the English ?" — " I am at the king's mercy," 
■was his humble reply. A few more questions were asked 
and answered, after which this unfortunate victim of Bn* 
tish cowardice suffered the most dreadful and barbaroiu 
of all deaths — impalement. 

It would have been strange, indeed, if this act of 
Major Davie's had benefited his troops. That cowardice 
and cruelty usually go hand-in-hand was fully proved 
in the present instance. Conscious of their power 
from the two previous submissions, the next demand of 
the Candians was that the Bridsb troops and their allies 
should return unarmed to Candy. Every thing was 
agreed to, — Major Davie and his officers were separated 
from the troops, — the latter were marched into a narrow 
defile, — they were then taken out two by two, and, in cold 
blood, massacred by the Caflree in the Candian service, 
each successive pair being led to a cUstance from the 
larger company, and then murdered. The entire body of 
helpless sick left in the hospital soon after shared the 
same fate. But three 'European officers were spared 
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alive *, and these ended their lives afterwards in miserable 
captivity. 

Such were the fearful effects of the misconduct of 
Major Davie, misconduct fortunately rare in the annals of 
British war&re, and which was awfully visited on his own 
and his brotherKifficers' heads. To attempt any palliation 
of his conduct would be futile and useless. That death is 
ever, and under all circumstances, preferable to infidelity 
and dishonour, is a maxim of which every soldier should 
be convinced, and without which no man has a right to 
take upon him a military command. What might not 
resolution and decision have accomplished under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed P t And if victory or 
death had been steadily placed before his mind would 
he not have gained immortal honour in either case ? In 
the former, respect and admiration during life, and an 
honourable name in the pages of history after it ; in the 
latter, a no less honourable death, and the same reward 
subsequently. 

The darkest shades, however, are seldom without some 
bright spot to relieve them ; and it is grateful to turn from 
the pusillanimity of one officer, (although a Briton,) to the 
devotion and heroism of another, and a Malay. We have 
already noticed the decision and fidelity of Captain Noura- 
deen, in his former transactions with the Candians, as an 
enemy ; and as a captive, we shall find the same con- 
sistency persevered in with admirable strength of mind. 

* M^DT DaTie, Ckptda Uamler &Dd Captain Hnmphrsyi. 

t That thli it oat meralf an anmeuiiag Thetcricat flouriah, (hs eiample 
of U^joT JobniOD In 1604, on a limilar emargencj, to be afCerwarda al- 
iased to, iMoMMtabl; proTM. 
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Life, service, honours and command were offered to him 
if he would desert the English standard and join that of 
Wickrama Singha, but he resolutely refused, declaring 
that he was already the servant of a great king, and that 
he could not serve two masters. He was accordingly be- 



Elated by these successes, ^e king now meditated the 
entire expulsion of the English, and prepared forces for a 
general and simultaneous attack upon the various pro- 
vinces under their dominion. Even Colombo itself was 
threatened, but his Caodian Majesty found that even the 
inconsiderable fort of Hangwelle, when resolutely de- 
fended, was more than sufficient to embarrass all his do- 
signs. Amidst the mass of petty actions continued du- 
ring the years of 1804 and 1805, which it would be equal- 
ly tedious and uninteresting to particularise *,' the ex- 
pedition of Major t Johnson into the interior alone de- 
serves our attention. With a body of 300 troops, at- 
tended by a large train of coolies and servants, he fought 
his way from Batticaloa to Candy, was there surrounded 
by the Candian forces, and thence marched with conluiual 
skbmishing to Trincomalee, thus triumphaidiy exhibiting 
what valour and perseverance could accomplish when 
headed by talent and decision. 

The war which continued during these years was car- 
ried on with great cruelty on both sides. It was, m fact, 
a system of retaliation and reprisal which no country 
could long endure. Accordingly, in 1605, the king, 

* The curiooi rekdar will fiad ererj iacidant of thli wlr rektad im 
Cordinai'B Cejlou, toI. iL part JL chap. 4. 

t Subnqngntlj liieutenftnt-ColoDaL Ha poblUbad • nairati** of tUi 
expedition. London, 1610. 
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doubtless finding himseU unable to prosecute it, made 
oTertures for an armistice, which, without any formal 
treaty, was continued from that year till 1814*. The 
ten years which intervened, however, were by no means 
without producing important events in the government of 
Candy. 

The terms on which Filame Talaw6 and Wickrama 
Singba had so long acted together, during a protracted 
war, could not be contmued on the same footing, during 
the lengthened peace which succeeded it. The autho- 
rity which the minister bad possessed during the pre- 
vious part of the reign he could not reasonably espect 
to enjoy during a Ume of profound peace. Scarcely 
had a year ela[»ed ere circumstances intervened to dis- 
turb their co-operation ; and although they did not then 
come to OQ open rupture, the seeds of dissension and ani- 
mosity were sown, and required but time to bring forth 
their pernicious fruit. The king was determined on go- 
verning with absolute power, and FiUtme, on his part, 
was as determined to maintain his influeuce. A censure 
passed on the works in which the sovereign was en- 
gaged called forth from him some angry words, which 
rtused the fears and excited the hatred of the minister. 
A few years passed in this state of mutual jealousy, 
when a request of Pilam^ to be allowed to marry his son 
to the illegitimate daughter of tbe last king excited the 
apprehensions of the king. Unable to repress bis indig- 
nation at what he conceived to be an open attempt at the 

* In 1S09, tbe Honourable F. Tforth, to wboae abiUtiei tha Eagliah ore 
indebted for Ceylon, wai tacceeded bj Sir Thamu Maitland In tbe gorera- 
Toent at iba iiUnd, who, in 18IS> iraa. In Ui torn, meoeeded bj Sir Robert 
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sovereignty, the king assembled the chiefs, brought Be- 
veral chaises against the minister, and having fully cod- 
demned him, expressed his unwillingness to injure one to 
whom he was bo much attached, and accordingly forgave 
him. Whether this latter measure was dictated by a 
spirit of crafty subtlety, or whether it was the generous 
emotion of a mind not wholly abandoned, cannot now be 
determined. Certain it is, that the enmity of the king 
was soon rekindled, and Pilame, deprived of all his ho- 
nours and offices, was sent to live as a private individual 
in his own province. 

The resentment of PiI4me, for this treatment, was not 
long in exhibiting itself. Malay assassins were hired to 
despatch the king, a rebellion was fomented, and, on the 
failure of both enterprises, the ex-minister and his ne- 
phew • were beheaded, (a. d. 1812.) Pil4me was suc- 
ceeded in the office of prime minister by Eheylapola, 
formerly the second Adigar. No conduct on the part of 
the minister, however faithful and devoted, could allay 
the suspicions of the monarch. Eheylapola bad scarcely 
been raised to the vacant dignity ere the fears of Wick- 
rama exhibited themselves. Those districts which be 
considered t£unted with the leaven of rebellion were 
treated with a harshness and severity sufficient to excite 
it, in subjects the most loyal. All priests, and the Moors 
or merchants, were ordered . to leave them by a stated 
time, whilst, with a needless rigour, no women who were 
not natives of the provinces were allowed to remain in 
them. The effect of this order may easily be conceived : 

* Hit BOD, wlio WM ■pared Gnim an acddsntal delay, we ahall Afterwirds 
Sod iKttTely engaged ag^iut the Engliih. 
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" wives were separated from their husbands, mothers 
from their children ; the young bride and the aged parent, 
all, indiscriminately, were torn from the bosom ot their 
famOies, and driven from their homes ; producing scenes 
of distress and feeUngs of anger, which might well shake 
tbe firmest loyalty *." 

The enmity of the king towards his prime minister was 
not long in displaying itself. The trifling occasion of the 
presentation of a gift was sufficient to make him display 
his resentment and jealousy, and on the return of £hey- 
lapola to his own district, Saffragam, f, (where he w&s al- 
most adored,) bis conduct left no doubt on the mind of the 
king of his rebellious intentions. Saffragam was soon in 
a state of open rebellion, a correspondence was carried 
on with Colombo, and active measures taken to procure 
the dethronement of the tyrant. Wickrama Singha was 
not idle on bearing of these proceedings. The second 
Adigar, Molligodde, was at once despatched against Ehey- 
lapola with a competent force, and, before his departure, 
be was formally installed in all the honours of the rebel. 
Eheylapola was obhged to betake himself to Colombo, bis 
adherents were dispersed, and Molligodde returned in 
triumph to Candy. 

Nothing could exceed die fury of the king on this 
second rebellion of bis chief officer, and his anger was 
fearfully visited on the heads of all those suspected of the 
slightest misdemeanours. Impalements, tortures, and 
beheading, succeeded each other in quick rotation, and 
scarcely bad one been executed ere another was doomed 
to succeed him. The final scene of this domestic bar_ 
barity was horrible in the extreme, and if we wound the 
* Dr DiTjr'i OfloD, p. 319. f Ij* ''>* loatbnn provioct. 
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feelings of our readers by relating it, we must be excused 
by our strict adherence to truth, t,^; raura it^vrt 
f/afitv. The unfortunate wife and children of Ebeylapola 
were still in Candy, and under the power of the inhuman 
tyrant whoee actiotiB we are relating. They were con- 
demned to die. Before one of the temples of the gods, 
in the market-place of Candy, they were doomed to suffer, 
and were led forth by the gaoler who had them in charge. 
The lady advanced to meet ber fate with resolutioa ; she 
proclaimed the legality of ber lord's conduct, and her own 
innocence, and hoped that the present sacrifice might be 
for his good. She then told her eldest boy, a lad of 
eleven years old, to submit to bis fate ; the poor infant 
recoiled with horror from the sacrifice, when his noble 
brother, two years younger, stept forwards with a deter- 
mined mien, and told him that he would shew him how to 
die. One blow was struck and the head of the youthful 
hero was rolling at their feet. The barbarity was not to 
end here however. The severed bead was thrown into a 
rice mortar, the pestle was placed in the band of the un- 
fortunate mother, and she was told that if she refused to 
use it she should be dit^acefvUy toTtvred. The poor 
woman stood for a moment in irresolution, but disgrace 
was worse than any inward struggle. She lifted the 
pestle up, and once she let it fall. The unfortunate 
woman's sufferings did not end here. One by one the 
same harrowing scene was repeated, until all were gone, 
and at last the poor infant at ber breast was torn from 
its resting place, where, in unconscious innocence, it 
knew nothing of the awful scene that was transacting 
around it. It too was beheaded, and the milk which it 
had just received flowed forth to mingle with its blood. 
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For the hoaour of human nature we must add, that 
*' during this tragical scene, the crowd who bad assembled 
to witness it wept and sobbed aloud, unable to suppress 
their feelings. Falihapane Dissava was so affected that 
he fainted, and was expelled his office for shewing such 
tender sensibility. During two days the whole of Candy, 
with the exception of the tyrant's court, was as one house 
of mourning and lamentation ; and so deep was the grief, 
that not a fire (it is said) was kindled, no food was dress- 
ed, and a general fast was held," 

To relate particular instances of the further cruelty of 
the king would be useless, if not disgusting. The above 
is but a fair specimen of this Candian reign of terror. 

The English were not uninterested regarders of these 
events. Towards the conclusion of 1814, the year in 
which the barbarity just related was executed on the wife 
of Ebeylapola, the British forces were prepared for an in- 
Tasion of the Candian territories, aad a cause for declar- 
ing war was not long wanting. Some merchants irom 
the British territories trading to the interior were shame- 
fully treated by the Candian tyrant, and came in a muti- 
lated condition to complain to the Government at Colombo, 
Accordingly, on the lOlh January 1815, (a year memor- 
able in Ceylonese as in European history,) a proclamation 
of war was sent forth, not agunst the Candian territory 
or nation, but " against that tyrannical power which had 
provoked, by aggravated outrages and indignities, the 
just resentment of the British nation, which had cut off 
the most ancient and noble famiUes in the kingdom, 
deluged the land with the blood of its subjects, and, by 
the violation of every religious and moral law, had become 
an object of abhorrence to mankind." 
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The troops were at once marched from all quarters 
upon tlte territory of the tyrant ; a serieB of desultory and 
uninterestiDg combats ensued ; the Candians fought, not 
as men defending their country and their liberty from 
hostile inTa»on, but as men compelled by the sovereign 
fiat of a cruel tyrant to take arms against their friends. 
The result of such a contest could not be doubtful ; but it 
was rendered indisputsbly in the favour of the Englidi, 
by Uie desertion, from the king, of the only able general 
whom he possessed. As long as his wife and family re- 
mained in Candy, MoUigodde, warned by the fate of 
Eheylapola, could not desert, but no sooner had they 
made their escape than he hastened to present himself to 
the British, as a hater of the tyrant, and a fnend of any 
who would dethrone him *. This event happened on the 
8tb of February, and on the 14th of the same month the 
head quarters of General Brownri^ were established in 
Candy. The king had, unfortunately, fled thence a few 
days previous, and it was generally believed that his flight 
had been directed towards the Dombera province, ten or 
twelve miles distant. This suppoBition amounted to cei^ 
tainty, on Major Kelly's division, which was advancing to 
Uie capital from that quarter, having ^en in with two 
of the king's wives and a large treasure, on the same day 
that Candy had been entered. Plans were now proposed 
and adopted for the capture of Wickrama, the great end 
of all the previous measures. Detachments from Major 
Hook's and Colonel O'Connell's divisions were sent to 
scour the country around ; but had not the natives inte- 

' P'ida & *' Journal md Narrative of the Mililuj Operatloni In Cejloa 
ID ISia. bjan officer •mplojed in tba eipediiion." Cejioii MIiccUwi;, 
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rrated themselves in the capture, probahl^ all the exer- 
tions of the English had been vain. A party of Ehey- 
l^iola's followers, oBsisted by some of the inhabitants of 
the district, at length succeeded tn discovering and secu- 
ring the refugee prince. He was veil defended by the 
Malabar escort which he carried with him, but they 
being finally overpowered, he was captured on the 18th 
February 1815, the day from which we may date the ex- 
tinction of Ceylonese independence, an independence 
which had continued, without any material interruption, 
for 2357 years " — Sic transit gloria vmndi. 

* The king traa conTeyed early in the following year to Mkdna, nheuoe 
he wai anbtequGiitly romoTed to Tellore, where he died od the 30th JaauBTj 
18SQ, of dropsj. 
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D«poiition of Wieknmi Singln, Iha lait MTereign ot Ccyhw — A Tsb^mi 
nriuhed, ud the complete eiUbliihrnent of the British power OTer the 

whole island — Concloiiaa. 



The treatment which the Caadian monarch received 
from the party who captured him was disgraceful in the 
extreme. They bound him hand and foot, reviled him as 
a monster and a tyrant unworthy to draw another breath ; 
dragged him to a neighbouring village with every mark of 
disgrace ; and, to crown the ignominy which he endured, 
spat upon him as he went. On being delivered to the 
flnglish, however, he was treated with suitable respect, 
and he felt grateful for it. Two different accounts have 
been handed down to us of his appearance and cha- 
racter, neither of which appears in unison with what his 
actions would lead us to expect. An officer engaged in 
the embassy to Candy in 1800 has left us the followiug por- 
trait of him: " The king seemed very vain of his dress, and 
very uneasy on his throne ; he kept constantly shaking his 
head to display the precious stones in his crown, and pulled 
down his vest or armour to shew off the jewels with which 
it was studded. He seemed particularly fond of a large 
round ornament which is suspended from his neck. *" 
From this portrtut of an idiot, we turn with surprise to the 
following : " Wickrama Rajah Singha is, in his person, 
considerably above the middle size ; of a corpulent, yet 

* Coidtner, toL il. p. S06. 
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muscular appearance, and vith a physiognomy which is 
8t all times bandsome, and frequently not unpleaeing. 
His claim to talent haa been disputed by many who have 
bad an opportunity of converung with bim, but be is cer- 
tainly not deficient in fihrewdness or comprebension *." 
He had certainly disappointed tbe expectations of his first 
prime minister, Pilame Talawe, a man wbo had raised 
him to the throne in the hope of goTeming him as he 
pleased, but who found himself fatally mistaken. That 
he was a cruel savage, a heartless tyrant, and a haughty 
despot, is plainly proved by his history ; and we can now 
only regret that he should have been so long allowed to 
rule a generous and ancient people. 

A fortnight subsequent to the capture of the king, he 
was formally dethroned by a convention held on the 2d 
March 1815, between his Excellency, the Governor and 
Commander-in-^hief of the forces, and the Chief Officers 
of the Candian empire. " This day" (says the official bul- 
letin published on the occasion,) " a solemn conference was 
held in the audience hall of the palace of Candy, between 
bis Excellency, the Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the forces, on behalf of his Majesty and of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Kegent, on tbe one part, and the Adigars, 
Dissaves and other principal chiefs of the Candian pro- 
vinces, on tbe other part, on behalf of the people, and in 
presence of the Mohottales, Coraals, Vidaans and other 
subordinate headmen from the different provinces, and a 
great concourse of inhabitants. 

" A public instrument of treaty, prepared in conformity 
to conditions previously agreed on, for establishing His 
* A NamtiTe of EtsdU, &0., b; • OentUnun engaged in the eipedition. 
Egeitoii, 1830. 
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Majesty's goTernment in the Candian provinces, was pro- 
duced, and publicly read in English and Singhalese, and 
unanimously assented to. The Britbh flag was then foi 
the first time hoisted, and the establishment of the British 
dominion in the interior was announced hy a royal salute 
from the cannon of the dty." 

By the second article of the treaty then entered into, 
Sri Wickrama Kajah Singha was formally declared to he 
deposed ; bis family and relations for ever debarred from 
the throne, and all the claims of his race to be " extin- 
guished and abolished." 

By the fifth, the religion of Buddha was declared " in- 
violable, and its rights, ministers and places of worship, 
were to be miuntfuned and protected." By the eighth, 
the laws of the country were to be still recognised and 
acted on, " according to established forms, and by the 
ordinary authorities." And, lastly, by the eleventh, the 
royal dues and revenues were to be levied as before, for 
the support of Government. 

Such were the principal beads of the treaty entered 
into on the submission of the entire island to the arms of 
England. 

For two years every thing progressed &vourably, the 
natives appeared contented with the government of their 
new commanders, whilst, on the part of the English, the 
terms of the agreement were strictly adhered to. A 
breathing time was thus allowed to the exhausted country, 
which proved, however, but the lull before the tempest, 
or the important calm that precedes the sudden attack. 
One final struggle was still to be made for that indepen- 
dence which Malabars, Malays, Moors, Portuguese and 
Dutch had all failed to extinguish. The desire was na- 
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tural, although ungrateful ; for as they had assisted the in- 
vaders to depose their king, so neither had they expressed 
the slightest resentment at the treaty that had been con- 
cluded. The chiefs, we may easily conceive, would be 
the first to excite such a revolt. They had no sympathy 
with their subduers ; they faad lost their influence ; they 
were now but on a level with their countrymen, and they 
could become but little less, whatever might chance to be 
the result of the war. In October 1817, a spirit of in- 
subordinatioD first exhibited itself in Uva, a hilly district 
in the south-eastern part of the island. The agent of Go- 
vernment stationed there rode forth to repress it, but fell 
in the attempt, and his escort escaped with difficulty to 
Badulla ". A priest of Buddha had already thrown off 
his yellow robes and aspired to the sovereignty, nor was 
he long without numerous supporters. 

The most enterprising chief by whom he was joined, 
Kapittipola, was the brother-in-law of Eheylapola, and a 
man of considerahle influence in the couutry. His ex- 
ample, and that of some other influential and powerful 
leaders, quickly spread the flame just excited, and before 
six months had elapsed, only a few inconsiderable districts 
still maintained their allegiance. " During the three 
following months our aflairs assumed a stiU more melan- 
choly aspect. Our httle army was much exhausted and 
reduced by fatigue, privation and disease ; the rebellion 
was still unchecked ; all our efforts had been apparently 
fruitless ; not a leader of any consequence bad been taken, 
and not a district subdued or tranquilhsed. Thb was a 
melancholy time to those who were on the scene of action ; 

* Fronoaoeed Badjulk 
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and many began to despond and augur from bad to worae ; 
and to prophesy (vhat indeed was far from improbable) 
that the few districts still attached to us would join the 
enemy ; that the communication between Colombo and 
our bead quarters at Candy would be cut off, and that we 
should be very soon obliged to evacuate the country, and 
fight our way out of it *." 

AH tkingt end in their contraries, said Socrates, and 
the present narration does not disprove hie assertion. 
That " union is strength " seems to have been forgotten 
by the Ceylonese chiefs. Dissensions arose amongst 
them of a serious nature. Their general, Kapittipola, was 
defeated in several engagements ; and to crown their dis- 
comfiture the pretender was seized by an opposing party, 
who immediately erected another as their chief. Under 
such a state of things it was impossible that their mea- 
sures could succeed ; and whatever successes they met 
with at first, were more than counterbalanced by their 
subsequent misfortunes. Ko conduct on the part of the 
Ceylonese, however, could justify the cruelty of the Eng- 
lish. A district was declared rebellious. Detachments 
were sent to scour the country, to butcher all whom they 
found with arms in their hands, to destroy and lay waste 
every thing that came in their way. Dwellings were 
burned ; fruit-tree plantations were cut down, and martial 
law procliumed throughout the district. Such proceed- 
ings as those may have been politic and successful, but 
they are not those on which a humane mind can dweQ 
with pleasure, and we may reasonably question, wbetfaer it 
would not have been more just and wise altogether to 

* Dxtj'* Ce^lm, oh^. x. p. 318. 
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evacuate the interior than to allow such a state of things 
to continue for nearly two years *. 

The loss of the British troops was very severe, nearly 
a fifth part of their forces having perished by disease 
alone. The Candiaos resorted to every species of attack 
vrhich they could devise, and left no effort untried to bring 
about the destmction of their foes. Pits were dug with 
concealed spikes in their road ; snares of all kinda, and 
ambuscades in every practicable place were planted to 
harass theu* enemies, and neither mercy nor quarter was 
given on either side. It was in fact nothing more or less 
than a war of extermination. 

Fortune at length openly declared for skill and dia> 
cipline. The leaders of the insurrection were captured 
one by one ; and, deprived of their commanders, it was 
utterly impossible that the natives could support the con- 
test. An event of still greater consequence than even the 
apprehension of the rebellious princes occurred shortly 
afterwards, — the capture of the sacred tooth (or Dalada 
relic) of Buddha. *' Whoever obtain that relic," says an 
old Ceylonese tradition, " obtain with it the government 
of Ceylon ;" and, on the information being diffused through- 
out the country, resistance was at an end, the natives re- 
turned to their allegiance, and British rule was once more 
recognised throughout the entire island. A new conven- 
tion was at once entered into between the Candian chiefe 
and Sir R. Brownrigg, stipuladng, lit. That all personal 
serrices, excepting those requu-ed for making and repair- 
ing roads and bridges, should he abolished, and that all 
* Dt DiTy UBsrti tfaat thete " btIIi " or " irregaliritiet " wers doI b; 
uj mMuis UDOtlanad bj GoTarnmeDt ; but If not direotlj unotionsd thsj 
ocrt^nlj matt lu*e bMu winkad •(, or thsj had iMT«r osonrred. 
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taxes should be merged into one, — a tax of one-tenth of 
the produce of the paddj Uinik ; 2d, That justice should 
be administered by the Board of CSommisBioners in Candy, 
and by the agents of Govemment in the different pro- 
vinces, fuded by the native Dissaves, who were hence- 
forth to be remunerated, not by the contributions of the 
people, but by fixed salaries. Such was the gratifying 
conclusion of a struggle which at first threatened the most 
disastrous consequences ; and that the peace which was 
then concluded may be perpetual is, we trust, the con- 
fident hope of every resident in Ceylon. 

The history of Ceylon has. now been brought down to 
the conclusion of the last war : we have seen it riwig 
into affluence and power under its first dynasty : we have 
seen its gradual decay : we have seen it the scene of a 
bloody and a long-continued contest between the natives 
and the Portuguese : we have seen it wrested from the 
latter by the Dutch : we have seen it become the theatre 
of their rapacity and of their degeneracy, and we have 
seen it at last come into the poBsession of the British, and 
the effects of their misrule. It only now remains for us 
briefiy to consider the improvements which they have in- 
troduced into its political and social condition, its present 
state and prospects. 

A few partial attempts at rebellion diversify the history 
of the succeeding years, but they were too inconsiderable 
to merit a detailed account. 

So early as the year 1802, a court of judicature was 
established to relieve the governor of the responsibility 
and inconvenience of judicial superintendence ; but it was 
not till 1833 that the judicial eBtablishment of the island 
was placed on an efficient and regular footing. Another 
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event of great importance to the colony was the re-esta- 
blishment of all the schools iostituted by the Dutch ; but 
such was the parsimony of the home Government, that 
Mr North was soon obliged to desist from the endeavour ; 
and in order to effect a saving of about £.3000 per amaany 
the British Government resolved to leave its subjects in 
Ceylon without the means of improvement. The arrival 
of misBionaries from various religious bodies counteracted 
the evil to a certain extent ; but even at the present day, 
(1844,) the salaries of all the schoolmasters supported by 
Government throughout the entire island amount to no 
more than X.4I39, whilst the entire ecclesiastical expen- 
diture is beneath £.8000. 

In other departments of government, and in none more 
than the judicial, improvements of the greatest conse- 
quence have been introduced. So early as 181 1, trial by 
jury was established, and three years previously a Chief 
and Puisne Justice bad been appointed, measures which 
evinced, that, however careless the Government might be 
with respect to the prevention of crime, they were not 
disposed to allow its commission to pass unpunished. 

The construction of an excellent carriage road between 
Colombo and Candy, and the establishment of a mail- 
coach m 1832, were but the preludes to the civilisation 
of the interior ; and English capitalists soon found that' 
few other colonies offered the same opportunities for the 
investment of capital as Ceylon. 

In 1834, the Legislative Council* held its first sitting 
at Colombo, and by the addition of two unofficial mem- 
bers in 1837, (since increased to six,) it was assimilated 

* At pieieut coniiitiDg of flftesn indiTldoalk 
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Bomewbat to the Parliament of Englaod. The Executive 
Council, consisting of five members *, is first consulted by 
the GoTeroor, whence he introduces the measures neces- 
sary for the regulation of the colony into the Legielative, 
and thence, if passed, they are finally sent to England for 
the ratification of the Sovereign. 

The granting of the great charter of Ceylon by the 
British Parliament in 1833 waa one of the most impor- 
tant measures adopted for the regulation of the colony. 
By this minor courts of Civil Jurisprudence and Criminal 
Jurisdiction were appointed in the several districts of the 
island, (hence called District Courts,) in which minor causes 
were to be tried and judged by the District Judge and 
three Assessors, and &om which the more important or 
intricate cases were to be sent to the supreme court of 
Colombo. The supreme court (composed of the Chief- 
Justice, and two Puisne Judges) was appointed as a court 
of Appellate Jurisdiction for the correction of all errors 
committed by the District Courts, and for the trial of those 
cases in which the Judge and Assessors of the other might 
have been unable to agree. 

It is not our mtention to enter minutely into the present 
state of the island f- The operations of the planters in 
the interior are changing the entire aspect of the cotmtry, 
and where inaccessible forests but lately covered the 
ground, the bungalow of the planter may now be seen, 
the coffee bush or the sugar cane is rearing its head, roads 
are being formed for the conveyance of the produce of the 
estates, and a complete revolution is slowly advancing 

* Tba GoTernor, the Commuider-iii-Cbier, the Calanlal Seoretorj, tbe 
Queen'i Adroeste, snd Ihe Aaditor-GeuerBl of the Colon;, 
t In Appendix H. will be faniid wmie deUUi cwpecting lU jpewat wn- 
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amongst the natives. Religion, we are sorry to say, how- 
eveT, is not advancing hand-in-hand with commerce ; and 
as tbe people are learning to disbelieve in Buddhu, they 
are not being led to embrace tbe purer system of Chris- 
tianity. This state of things requires new exertion on the 
part of the Legislature of the Island ; for if the want be 
not noticed there, is it likely to be felt in Briton ? 

It is true, indeed, that Ceylon now nearly pays its own 
expenses, that it is but a slight burden on the mother 
country, compared with her other Colonies ; but if this ad- 
vantage be obtained at the price of the demoralisation of 
the inhabitants, better would it have been had it remained 
in the hands of its native chiefs, and England would have 
remained without the guilt of its ruin. Even now, how- 
ever, the English nation is awakening to a sense of its 
duty in this respect ; and v^e may hope that ere long, Cey- 
lon will feel the benefit of its exertions for the religious 
improvement of its colonies, and that it may become in a 
moral, what it is in a natural point of view, " the Eden 
of the Eastern wave, — the '* pearl drop of India," and tbe 
" Emerald gem " of the Oriental world ". 

* The foUowiDg la the list of English GoTemors up lo 1844. 
1. The Haaouroble the GOTeniar of Madru Id Council, 
3. Hon. Frederick North, 

3. Lieut.- Geaer&l Bight Hon. Sir Thomiu Maltlsod, 

4. Major-Generttl Joha Wilson, Lieut.-GoTerDor, 

6. Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, 

5. M^or-QoD. Sir Edwird Barnes, Lieat.-GoTerDor, 

7. Lieot.-Oen, Hod. Sir Edward Paget, 

8. Mijor-G«ii. Sir Jamea Campbell, Lieut. -CiaTenior, 

9. Lieat.-Geo. Sir Edward Barnet, 

10. Major-GsD. Sir John Wilaon, Lieut.- GoTemor, 

1 1. Bight Hod. Sir Robert W. Horton, 

12. Bight Hod. J. Alei. Stewart Msckenile, 
18. Lieak-Ckn. Sir Colin Campbell, 
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APPENDIX. 

L BUDDHISM AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE. 



FBOM THE " Ceylon Mi8ceij,aijt " for Mir 1844. 
Bt W. K. Esq. 

Fbw who have considered with attention the respective 
claims of Buddhism and Brahminism to priority, can, I 
imagine, rise from the investigation Without being con- 
vinced that the former is the more ar^ient of the two. 
This conclusion (which, in the following remarks, is as- 
sumed as granted) I rest chiefly on the four following 
facts : 1. The total absence of all allusion to Brahminism 
as a distinct reUgitm, in the earlier writings of Gotamo 
and his disciples ; an omission perfectly inexplicable on 
any other supposition than that of the non-existence of 
the faith at the periods referred to; 2, The connected 
history of Buddhism afforded in its annals from the most 
remote antiquity ; 3. The absurdity of the Puranine and 
Vedie tales of the Hindus, which, although they lay claim 
to an incomprehensible period, give us no connecteif recital 
of any events before the Christian era; and, 4. The re- 
muns of Buddhistical edifices and Buddhistical inscrip- 
tions, which exhibit the prevalence of that religion over 
the whole of ^dia before its destruction by Brahminism. 
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Had we no other grouDd for the suppoaitioii, we might 
have reasonably concluded, from the conquests of Sesostrisi 
that a communication had been established between India 
and Egypt at a very remote period. The allusion to such 
an intercourse found by Mr Prinsep, however, in one of 
the ancient inscriptions translated by him*, establishes 
the supposition on a firm foundation, and leaves no doubt 
of such a communication having been regularly carried on. 
Indeed, the very supposition of two powerful kingdoms, 
such as India and Egypt were in very remote times, r&. 
mtuning in total ignorance of each other's existence is almost 
impossible, and obviously improbable. At the period 
when this connecdon subsisted, BuddluBm was the domi- 
nant faith of India, and its disciples were actively engaged 
in its promulgation and extension. The consequence of 
that activity is apparent, even to the present day, in the 
prevalence of their faith in China ; and as they gave th^ 
fwth to that country, so do they also appear to have given 
their philosophy to Egypt. Buddhism is essentially a 
philosophical religion. Its virtue is meditation, and its 
perfection an entire victory over the senses and passions. 
Its teachers were also philosophers of no mean attainments ; 
they inculcated and practised the moral virtues; wlulst 
the universe itself was hinged, not on fate or chance, but 
on the merit or demerit of its professors. Being, then, 
essentially a philosophical system, its votaries naturally 
endeavoured to introduce that philosophy into tfae coun- 

* "TliefraiCoftiiiadiKioTer7"(tliatof theDeTklfagukalpliabM) "tv 
been the impoiUnt fact of a CDDneotloD betveea the >OTerelgiu of ladSa, 
and those of Greece and India. CoDtlnuiDg hii examinatiooi of thaw !>■' 
■criptiont, Mt FriDiep hai found an alluaion in them, eqnatly anthentic and 
diithiet, to one of the Ptolemiei of Egypt." Foreign Qairt«rbr R«Tiaw. 
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tries wUch they Tinted, and aa they left their religion in 
philosophical China, we muat now see whether they did 
not abo leave their philosophy in religious Egypt. 

The visits of Thales, Fythygoras and Plato into Egypt 
shew us that, in their time, it was famous for its learning, 
whilst the absence of celebrated men of that nation in 
those early times naturally leads us to the conclusion that 
the philosophy which they possessed was not their own, 
bat that Ihey merely retained it, as a jewel of which they 
knew not the value, to be afterwards banded, without 
regret, to the more penetrating and energetic Greeks. 

That some communication must have taken place with 
regard to philosophy between India and Egypt, I shall now 
attempt to prove, by shewing that the doctrines of the 
Pythagorean school were little more than a resume or a 
rifaaimenta of the philosophy of Buddhism. 

I. The doctrine of the metempsychosis is the grand 
distinguishing feature of both systems. When introduced 
by Pythagoras into Europe, it seems to have been eagerly 
caught at by all who heard of it, as a doctrine of a very 
extraordinary, as well as of a very satisfactory nature. 
It was then a perfectly new doctrine to Greece, however 
trite it might have become in India. It will scarcely be 
considered necessary, I ima^ne, that I should formally 
prove its existence as one of the distinguishing features 
of Buddhism. Whether personal identity, consciousness 
or recollection, was m^n^ined or not by Kappalo * or 
Gotamo and their disciples, is a pomt of little importance 
in the present inquiry. The doctrine of a traosmigra- 
tion of the soul, after its separation from the body, into 

* The Bnddhu who prMeded Gotamo. 
p2 
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that of some other animal, is one allowed to Buddhism 
by all who have written on the subject. The Pythagoreans 
received the doctrine, but refined on the application, 
" As we cure diseases of the body by unpleasant medi- 
cines, if they will not yield to the more agreeable, so do 
we correct the evil propensities of the soul by false terrors, 
if they will not yield to true," is the excuse of Timaeus 
the Socrian for asserting the doctrine to which I have just 
referred. " On this account it U " (he proceeds) " that 
we threaten them with punishments to be endured in 
other bodies. Thus do we declare to the cowardly that 
they shall become women, and be dedicated to disgrace ; 
to murderers, that they shall become wild beaste ; to the 
hbidinous, that they shall assume the forms of goats or 
swine ; to the heedless and rash, we threaten aerial bodies, 
doomed to eternal wanderings ; and, lastly, to the slothful 
and luxurious, the careless and the obstinate, we con^gn 
the stupid minds and awkward forms of the aquatic 
fowls *." Such are the sentiments of one of the most 
eminent of the disciples of Pythagoras, — sentiments, which 
would lead us to infer that the metempsychosis, although 
numbered amongst the exoteric, was, by no means, one 
of the esoteric doctrines of his master. 

2. The concurrence of a single tenet, however, is far 
&om being sufficient to establish a connection between the 
two systems. In the discourses of Gotamo, (ao far, at 

nu •i/tX*' ^^'Vyl"* '^"^■" ^lyK. utH /Ul ■}««« mXiJui. Xiyiwra frnwrnymmitit 
rum fiicItT;HI /Uffai' >»))•■• h Mm /Il«*i;in, u mwi mfrtHfur mfyttr it UH 

xu fwiii. OpuKuEa Mjtbologica, Amitelodunl, 1688. 
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least, as they have heen made accessible to the English 
reader,) we find that he almost ioTariably waves the ques- 
tioB of primeval existence, and allows, without asserting, 
the eternity of matter. He was eminently a practical 
philosopher, and only dived into the thickets of metaphy- 
sics to cull thence some flower to adorn the virtuous, or 
arrest the heedless. The chain of existence, which he 
gives us in the discourse entitled " Faticha Samupada*," 
runs thus : " On account of ignorance, priests, merit and 
demerit are produced ; on account of merit and demerit, 
consciousness ; on account of consciousncBs, body and 
mind." But if there be ignorance, there must be also 
persons to he ignorant, and if beings, there must have 
been a world in which they existed. That the eternity of 
matter was one of the doctrines of his followers is evi- 
dently proved by their account of the earth, which repre- 
sents it as being destroyed and re-produced in an endless 
succession of series. That this tenet was held by several 
Buddhists anterior to himself, he declares, in one of his 
discourses t, designating tbem as " those holding the 
eternity of matter and spirit." 

This doctrine we also find holding a prominent place 
amongst those of the Italic School. " The universe," 
(says Ocellus Lucanus,) " as I imagine, is both inde- 
structible and without beginning }." And again, — " From 
all these reasons it may be easily perceived that the world 
had no beginning, and can have no end §." 

* Friend, April 1SS9. 

t Tbe Brahma Jala. Friend, Bept. 183S. 

nui Tju x'BHTif, nh. i. From the Opuacola, &c. ut lupra. 
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3. Ooe of the ten fundamental precepts of Buddhism, 
and the first of those precepts, is " Abstain firom destn^- 
ing animal life." Ko less emphatic was the command of 
Pythagoras neither to kill nor eat. " He rigidly abstun- 
ed," (says his biographer, lamblichus,) '* from the de~ 
struction or devouring of any thing endued with life." 
Again, " they," (the Pythagoreans,) " were accustomed 
to abominate the killing of animals as utterly unjust, and 
contrary to every principle of nature *." 

In these three fundamental doctrines, then, tfae metem- 
psychosis, the eternity of matter, and the abstaining from 
the destruction of animal life, there was what every one 
will at least allow to be a very extraordinary coincidence 
between the Buddhistical and Pythagorean tenets. The 
accordance of the systems, however, by no means ends 
here. 

4. " Abstain from all intoxicating drinks " is the fifth 
of the commandments, as delivered by Gotamo. " He 
ate nothing which bad life," (says lamblichus of Pythagcv 
ras,) *' ht drank no wme at all, (oXtu;,) nor did be sacri- 
fice any animals to the gods f i" assertions which, if we 
but substitute Gotamo for Pythagoras, will hold equally 
true. 

5. " If any priest shall eat or take food at an improper 

* Tmn/iir ydj i^'X^ i/i.-l'i'X'" **""■". «~ *(mri lifaHuirtn umb mnun 

fur,!. ni;i m ni4myt{UMi finti, cfa. III. In BlUiopolio ConnifollBlm, 
1B98. 

t Unri (^■J.Bj-.i /tnio /nh «■«■! Mriiur vrnyHi/UHi, fart ma iXtit mw, jmh 

tput {m Aof, dwp. idT. vita, lain. 
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hour of the day, it ia Paehittiyui *, ■'. e. a sio requiring 
confession and absolution for its atonement. The fore- 
going was the command of Gotamo to his priests ; tlie fol- 
lowiBg that of Pythagoras to those initiated into the eso- 
teric mysteries. " Let no one eat but tU ike proper hour of 
the day f." 

6, *' A man subject to bis own passions," (says Go- 
tamo,) " applauding the T^tagala}, may, say some sageH^' 
supported hy the alms of the faithful, live in the use of 
articles for personal adornment, such as ointments, oils, 
hatha, &c. But the sage Gotamo abstains &om all such 
personal adornments §." In this extract I desire more 
particularly to draw the reader's attention to the fact of 
his abstaining from the bath. In other parts of his dis- 
courses, (Winiya Pitaka, for instance, sec. Paehiti,) be 
absolutely forbids the indulgence of the bath to his follow- 
ers, on the ground of its being an incentive to sensuality, 
and inconsistent with that purity inculcated by his pre- 
cepts : *' Let no one walk in the public ways, or be 
sprinkled &om the font, or he toashed in the bath H," was 
the no less imperative injimctiou of the Grecian. 

7. The priests of Gotamo and his predecessors bore 
some resemblance to the esoterics (if I may be allowed 
the expression,) of Pythagoras. The two classes were 
initiated into all the mysteries of their respective masters, 

• Winija PiUka, 9oc. Pfiahiti. Friend, Feb, 1840. 

t KiEi rauraif xt"*"* ''"' '^'^' "1' ^^^X"' ^(i't"'"i eh. ixiv. Idem. 

I /. e. appUnding himielf, GoUma, In hii dbcounei, be ipeaki of hlm- 
■elf In llie third permn w " the Tatoffota." 

§ Brahmk Jala, or the BrRhmiaiind Net ; for a msnuKript (rtinilatlan o( 
which I am indebted to the kindneu of the Bst. D. J. Gogerl;. 

II Oiilu rat i,uifif«t tiaiiZin Hm, iiiu ui *iptt" "if" V'^mm^ oJi ■> 
jiM>.MHif Xmflai. Tita. cap. itIL 
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and in several of the injuDctJons delivered to each, we have 
just seen how great was the similarity hetween the two 
systems. There was one important distinction however. 
The initiated of Pythagoras were men engaged in the 
common concerns of life. They lived, indeed, like the 
priests of the other sect in common, but they were in- 
tended not as teachers, but as examples, of the doctrine. 
They were, therefore, allowed to marry, whilst the others 
were prohibited from doing so. All kinds of sexual de- 
bauchery and irregularity, however, were not more strictly 
prohibited by Gotamo than by Pythagoras. The former 
allowed the priests, if unable to keep their rigid and frigid 
vow of chaBtity, to pot off their yellow robes and marry. 
The sin, then, consisted not in the unchaste action, but in 
its performance with the yellow robes, thereby proving 
that this absolute command of Buddhu was not intended 
as an universal exaction. By a comparison of the 27th 
chapter of the life of Pythagoras according to lamblichus, 
with the rules which regulated the intercourse of priests 
and females * many striking points of similarity will be 
observed, which I forbear to transcribe. 

8. The excellency of the moral code of Buddhism has 
long been a subject of admiration to its admirers. What 
can be more beautiful, for instance, than the following ? 

" Conquer anger by mildness, evU h/ good, covetous- 
ness by liberality, and falsehood by truth. 

*' Enow, O man, that sinful actions cannot be hid ; 
but that pride, covetousoess and wrath, will bring long 
suffering upon you. 

" Keligion is the path to immortality, irreligion the 

*FrieDd, OcLKot. Dec I B39, and Jan. Feb. 1840. 
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path to deatb. The righteous die not, but the irreligious 
are even as now dead. 

*' As the solid rock stajids unshaken hy the storm, so is the 
wise man unmoved iy contempt or applause. 

" He is a more noble warrior who conquers himself, 
than the warrior who, in the field of battle, overthrows 
thousands of thousands *." 

Such are a few of the incomparable maxims of Bud- 
dhism, — maxims almost literally transferred to the moral 
code of Pythagoras t- " It will not appear wonderful," 
says an accurate and learned writer, " when we consider 
the morality of Pythagoras, that his disciples were so 
much respected and revered as legislators, and imitated 
for their constancy, their fiiendship, and their humanity." 

9. Few of the philosophers of antiquity allowed them- 
selves to be addressed or treated as gods. Gotamo and 
Pythagoras were, however, exceptions to the rule ; not 
only did they allow, but tbey also encouraged, this species 
of adulation. The former, indeed, did not assert himself 
to be a god, but merely declares that he was endowed with 
all wisdom ; that he was the great teacher, the saviour, and 
the object of worship. He did not assilme the title of god, 
because he thought it too mean a thing to be the rival of 
Brahma, Iswara or Sakraia ; he placed himself above them 
as the very perfection of existence. The ambition of 
Pythagoras was neither so boundless nor so successful. 
Alive, he was treated as and styled a deity ; dead, he be- 
came the man. " So wonderful did he appear," says 
lamblichus, " that it was truly affirmed by many that he 

* Friend, articles Baddhiim, pmsim. 
■ywKfuu npfitya(ioiii. Id Opuacatia Mythoiogicia, &c. Apud Gale. 
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was the son of Giod." And, agwn, " it was a. coatom 
amongst the Pythagoreans that no one should call him 
Pythagoras ; when they wished to designate him, they ad- 
dressed him as the Divine ; after his death, however, they 
declared him to have been the man '." 

10. Buddhism instructs us that there are three orders 
of beings in the universe, — gods, inhabiting the various 
heavens; men, inhabiting the world ; and demons or yak- 
kfaos, inhabiting the air and the great rock Maha Meru !•' 
In this description we have an exact account of the Pytha- 
gorean notions on the same subject. This will be easily 
proved by a reference to Ocellus Lucanus and his treatise 
IlEgi Tou TavTO?. " In each part of the universe, then," 
says he, " there is collected a distinct race of existences ; 
in heaven, the gods; on the earth, man; and in the 
elevated region, demons}." 

I have dwelt thus minutely upon the system of Pytha- 
goras, because it was evidently the most influenced by the 
tenets of Buddhism ; and I may surely be allowed to ask, 
whence this extraordinary coinddence between the two, 
if there were no connection between them ? An agree- 
ment in so many tenets cannot be considered as a merely 
fortuitous event. If we suppose, with many who have 
written on the subject, that Pythagoras visited India, the 



ran Aw «■«!. mm, unu. Cap. U. 

irm Stuknirt InXvrw MaXut ami 
Vita lunbti. cap. iiit. 

t Mi Vpbam'a Buddbiim, puiim. 

t Em jo Id/ iMMtrnt mrrrMfim irifixn, r< 
nifarttf ft rw, turt, nit yy in$fttwtt' irnnf/^ 
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difficulty 18 solved at once ; for we cannot surely conceive 
it possible that be could viBit that country without hearing 
of tbe celebrated teacher and sage so lately dead*, a 
teacher whose tenets so soon spread over the whole of 
tbe east. 

If, however, we muntain with others, that such was 
not the case, but that his doctrines were solely derived 
ft^m Egypt, we must allow that some communlcatioa bad 
taken place with regard to philosophy between the two 
countries, or how can we account for the metempsychosis; 
the eternity of matter ; tbe abstaining &om the destruo- 
tion of animal life ; the abstaining from all luxuries ; tbe 
prohibition of sexual intercourse ; tbe excellency of tbe 
moral code ; the similar assumptions of Pythagoras and 
Gotamo ; and, finally, the threefold division of creation, 
appearing in tbe one sect precisely as they did in the 
other? 

But Plato also visited Egypt; and if we can discoTer no 
traces of Buddhism in bis system, our former conclusions 
are likely to be very doubtfully received. Plato, however, 
we must remember, was a very different character from 
Pythagoras — 

NuUina ■ddictui jurars id Tetba magiBtri, 

he thought and decided for himself ; reasoned on what he 
heard ; weighed the doctrines of Egypt witli the nobler 

* The CejloDew chroDologj flxu Baddha'i daath at fi43, A. c. The In- 
dian and Chiaete, bawsTsr, dsdaTs it to hure occurred fn 1087 ; and ai ire 
account for the vish at the farmer (o paitdate the eta, (thraagh the desire 
of maLfDg It calnclde wilh tlie landing of 'Wijeja,] I am inclined to give 
credence to the Utter. Fjthagorai died (according to the moit common 
acaoaiU)49T, A.(i. 
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system of Socrates, and, &om the two, compiled that 
beautiful and ideal edifice, which has been the admiration 
of all succeeding ages. To expect, then, a similarity be- 
tween Ootamo and Plato, similar to that wluch we have 
just illustrated, would be unreasonable ; nor, I must con- 
fess, am I sufficiently well acquainted with his Tolaminous 
writings to seize on many points of resemblance. Those 
which have come under my observation, however, are both 
striking and interesting, and appear to me quite sufficient 
to prove an intimate connection between the two systems. 

Perhaps the most striking points of resemblance be- 
tween the two are, 1st, in those doctrines which relate to 
the origin of the earth, its primeval condition, its history, 
and its destination ; and, 2d^, the ori^, history and 
destination of the human soul. 

1 . The eternity of matter and spirit, and their inde- 
pendent existence, I have formerly shewn to be a tenet of 
Buddhism ; and from the following observations it will be 
apparent that it was also the opinion of Plato : '* In this 
dialogue, (the Timseus,) which comprehends his whole 
doctrine on the subject of the formation of the universe, 
matter is so manifestly spoken of as eternally co-existing 
with Grod, that this part of his doctrine could not have 
been mistaken by so many and able writers, had they not 
been seduced by the desire of establishing a coincidence of 
doctrine between the writings of Plato and Moses. It is 
certain that neither Cicero, nor Apuleius, nor Alcinous, 
nor even the later commentator Chalcidiua, understood 
their master in any other Benae, than as admitting two 
primary and incorruptible principles, God and matter *". 

* Enficld'a Hiitor; of Philowphj, book ii. ch. Tiii. we. i. 
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2. The primeval condidon of the humao race and of the 
world ia thus described by Gotamo : " Liwng bein^ 
first appeared hj an apparitional hirth, subsisting on the 
element of felicity, illuminated by their own effulgence, 
moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord *." An eminent Buddhistical work, 
(die Janawanso) thus describes the same period : *' The 
Brahmins from the Brahma world descended to the newly- 
formed world, which they illuminated universally by the 
effulgence of tlieir bodies, and they fed on the most deli- 
cious food, and were able to soar through the ^ t-" Let 
us now regard the description of the same period afforded 
us by Plato : " God was then the prince and common 
father of all ; he now governs by inferior deities, but he 
then governed it himBelf ; cruelty and hatred were then 
unknown ; war and sedition were unheard of. Ood him- 
self guarded man ; he was his supporter and shepherd. 
They had no magistrates, no civil polity. In those happy 
days, man sprung from the bosom of the earth, which 
spontaneously yielded him flowers and trees. The fertile 
fields generously yielded him uotilled corn and fruit. He 
had no need of rtument, for changes of temperature were 
then unknown, whilst the perennial verdure formed his 
downy bed. * * Every thmg there was beautiful, hai- 
.monious and transparent ; fruits of an exquisite flavour 
grew naturally ; it was watered with rivers of nectar. 
They there breathed the light as we do the air, and their 
water was purer than air^." 

* Suttra^tska, lec. Digbaniko. 

t Friend, September 1S43. 

X Ttn ymf iMMw ir^ro rw nnXirui mx" iir^iA«^Mi( iXta I tm, lic tin 
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3. One of the moBt peculiar doctriQes of Buddhism, 
and one which I am act aware is to be found in any other 
fiyatem of religion, is the constant deatruction and repro- 
duction of the world. " That which is destroyed and re< 
formed ia loka, the world," (aaya the Janawanso.) " It 
is denominated loka, Irom being destroyed and reformed 
tn a never-tndiag series of successions *." This doctrine 
we also find holding a prominent place in the tenets of 
Platonism. So diffuse are bis descriptions, however, that 
I prefer inserting the following pithy observationa of one 
of his most learned commentators, Tiedemann, to confu- 
sing the reader with a host of extracts from the Dialogues 
FoUticus, Tiniffius and Critias, to which it is sufiicient to 
direct the curious reader : " Platonem accedere eorum 
senteutiae, qui mundum, turn semper manere eundem, ted 
magtias ejus esse ctmversumes, ac ruinas, ut rejici eum inter- 
dum ac tn prostinum redigi ordinetn, sit necease, ante eum 
docuerunt, idque non simulante, aut disputandi cauaa, sed 
ex animo, cum e firmissimis hfec ejus de materise natura 
iuiUis sequantur, hinc est manifestum I ." 

4. If we suppose the Indian philosopher to have taught 
the non-existence of a Supreme Being, we must suppose 
that he considered the human aoul as a part of an exten- 
sive whole, or of a kind of intellectual and spiritual world, 

t/Fn tor* sy^irr w tJhti titn mX>JiXMf iS^Sai- trtkafut rt «nt iiriir, taia r^mtif rt 
ntfKnr- n tmr rit iai(tHrmi Xi^f" lati/uiTn nji (Jui^ tm ti tiuA ufumr 
tut iHiat nurttf, siVK itMtmrtn- ix yra Mtt^mrmtrt rami- ««;tjii( )■ 

Hiftrm, ri yaf rtn *;ii> Eiiraf sAvni lannfaTi- fiaiLMHu it unmt uxr^ mm 
fl-V""" ■■ V^l '"T a^lHI, &C. Ul^TlXKi VOU t1. BjpOBt. p. 84. 

FriBod, «t jupro. 
t Dlalogomm Platonii Arsament*, p. IS7. 
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as he ceitaiolj taught its absolute existence. Ji, on the 
other hand, we acknowledge, as a part of his aystem, the 
existence of a God, we must suppose the human soul to 
have been a part of that being, as it certainly returned to 
him at death. On either of these suppositions, and I 
cannot easily conceiTe any other which we can make to 
harmonise with his opinions, the doctrine of Gotamo was 
but a shade different from that of Plato. " To account 
for the origin and present state of the human soul Plato 
supposes, that when God formed the universe, he se- 
parated &om the soul of the world inferior souls, equal in 
number to the stars, and assigned to each its proper 
celestial sphere ; but that these souls (by what means, or 
for what reason does not appear) were sent down to the 
earth into human bodies, as into a sepulchre or prison *." 
0, The history of the human soul in the tenets of 
Buddhism is contained in one word, — metempsychosis; 
and its ultimate destination in another, — nirwana. Go- 
tamo himself speaks of this nirwana as being a state of 
'* exalted felicity t-" Others represent it as a complete 
cessation of existence ; whilst others maintain that it is 
an absorption into the soul of the universe ; for which 
state (whatever that state was) all are agreed the soul 
was to be fitted by the extinction of all evil, and the ac- 
quirement of a perfect equanimity. " My mind is de- 
tached &om all existing objects ; I have attained to the 
extinction of desire," said Gotamo in the verses spoken 
by him when he became a Budbn (. The doctrines of 

' Enfield, ut twpra. 

t Puuig>-puiu-]>Mkk-groto. Friend, Aagmt ISSS. 
X Friend, April 1839. In this bfnui he wji, " I haT« leen Ilia mrohi- 
t«ct, and Mud JOQ ihall not build me umUiw booM," i, t.mj truwigra- 
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Plato OD the same subject are extrenaely similar. How 
near he comes to the doctrine of the metempsychosis in 
his Fhseda and Timaeus, every one who has read those 
beautiful dialogues must know ; but as we have his whole 
doctrine on the subject succinctly stated by Enfield, in 
continuation with the last quotation, I think it preferable 
to insert it, instead of appending a number of lengthened 
quotations to this already too-extended essay. *' He 
(Plato) ascribes to this cause (the entrance of the soul 
into the body) the depravity and misery to which human 
nature is liable, and maintains, that it a only by dUen- 
gagmg ittetfjrom aU animal passions, and rising above sen- 
sible objects to the contemplation of the world of intelli- 
gence, that the soul of man can be prepared to return t» 
its original kahitation *." If, then, there was no transmi- 
gration of the soul in his doctrines, what became of it be- 
fore its being fitted to return to its primeval abode ? 

6. Another of the peculiar doctrines of Buddhism is its 
inculcation of a plurality of heavens. Almost every deity 
has a separate abode, all differing in height, in glory, and 
in majesty. This tenet we cannot of course expect to 
find in monotheistic Flatonism ; but in one of his dialogues 
we find Plato putting the following question into the 
mouth of one of the followers of Socrates : " Whether 
shall we say that there is one heaven, or is it more cor- 
rect to declare that the heavens are many and infinite ?t" 
From this it is plain that he bad heard of such a doctrine ; 

tione we mat i now, ir tbere be no Qod in Buddhlim, wbo i> thU vcM- 
tecl? 

* Enfield, Im:. dt. 

t Fh-i^ tin tflm i» wfwu rfirufjiitMfin, n vAAwi (mi snifiw Xtyia ■> 
■(ArifH. — Tlmaio*. vol. Tii, p. U9. 
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and if bo, where had he beard of it ? Not in Greece ; for 
we find it not in their poets, and not &om Socrates, who 
believed in the unity of God. It must have been in Egypt, 
and either thence conveyed to India, or vice versa. 

In those doctrines, then, which relate to the origin, 
history, and destination of the universe, as well as in those 
which treat of the origin, history, and destination of the 
human soul, we cannot but allow that the coincidence be- 
tween the systems of Gotamo and Plato is striking and 
extraordinary ; nor, 1 imagine, when we take into con- 
sideration the still more striking analogy between Gotamo 
and Pythagoras, can be doubt but that all are parts of 
one system, and all based upon the same foundation. 
The question that next presents itself is one which we 
cannot yet answer, — What was that foundation, and where 
was it laid ? Many will point to the Bible ; others to India ; 
others to Egypt ; and I confess many considerations may 
be advanced in support of each of these suppositions. I 
have already hinted that I imagine the philosophy pro- 
ceeded &om India to Egypt ; but the supposition is based 
on such slight grounds, that I cannot pretend to assert it 
as a well- supported and probable one. IF, in the present 
essay, 1 have succeeded in shewing that some such sup- 
position must be adopted, my object will have been at- 
tained ; and the decision of the question just proposed, 
must be left to more imaginative, or to more learned, 
heads. 
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n.-SINGaiLESE SOVEREIGNS FROM 543 B. C. TO 


1815, 


A. D. 




No. Ntme. Length of Beign. Dite of AoomIoi. 


1. Wijeya, . . 


38 yearn, 


543 


2. UpatiBsa I. 


1 do. 


605 


3. Panduwasa, 


30 do. 


504 


4. Abhaya, . . 


20 do. 


474 


Interregnum, 


IT do. 


464 


S. Pandukabhayo, 


70 do. 


437 


6. Ganadssa, . 


13 do. 


367 


1. Mutasewo, 


47 do. 


364 


8. DevananpiatisBO, 


40 do. 


307 


9. Utteya, 


10 do. 


266 


10. Mahasewo, 


10 do. 


266 


11. Suiatisso, 


10 do. 


246 


12. Sena and Gutika, 






(MaUbars.) 


22 do. 


236 


13. Aaela, 


10 do. 


214 


U. Elala, (a Malabar,) 


44 do. 


204 


16. Dutu-Gaimono, 


24 do. 


164 


16. Saidatisso, 


18 do. 


140 


17. ToohlorThuIathanaka, 


1^ month 


., . 122 


18. LaiminitisBO I. 


9J years. 


122 


19. Kalima, 


6 do. 


112 


20. Walagambahu I. 


5 months, 


104 


21. Several Malabar Prince 


, HJ years, 


104 



SIMOHALS8K 80VBRBIONB. 



Laugth of Beign. Date of A 



23. Walagambahu I. (re- 




stored,) 


12J years. 


33. Mahachub, 


14 do. . . 


34. Chora Naga, 


12 do. . . 




3 do. . . 


36. Anula, (Queen) 


6 do. . 


27. Makalantisao, 


22 do. . . 


28. Batiatisso, 


28 do. . 


29. Maha DaDiya, 


13 do. . 


30. Addagaimono or Am- 




anda- Gaimono, 


Si do. 


31. Einihirridaila or Kani 




jani Tisso, 


3 do. . '. 


32. Choolabhayo, 


1 do. ; . 


33. Seewali, (Queen,) 


4 months. 


34. Ellona or llanaga, 


6 years. 


35. Sanda Muhuna, 


Si do. 


36. Yasa Siloo, 


7i do. 


37. Subho, 


6 do. . 


38. Wahapp or Wasabho, 


44 do. 




39. Waknais, 


3 do. 




40. Gajabahu 1. 


13 do. 




41. Mahalaraana, 


6 do. 




42. Batiatisso 11. 


24 do. 




43. ChulatiBSO, 


18 do. 




44. Koohuna, 


10 do. 




46. Koodanama, 


1 do. 




46. Euda Sirina, 


19 do. 




47. Waiwahairatisso or 






Wairatissa, 


22 do. 
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Ho. Name. Length of Bdgn. Date of A 



48. Abha Sen, 


8 


year.. 


49. Siri Naga 11. 


2 


do. . . 


50. WejalndooorWijayall 


. 1 


do. . 


61. SangatUso L 


4 


do. . 


62. Dahama Sirisangabo, 


2 


do. . . 


63. GoIuAbha, 


13 


do. . 


64. MekalanDethuTbso L 10 


do. . 


66. Mahasen, 


27 


do. . . 


66. Kitsiri Majan, 


28 


do. . 


67. Dethu TisBO II. 


9 


do. . • 


68. Bujas or BudhadaaOj 


29 


do. . 


69. UpatUso II. . 


42 


do. . 


60. Habanamo, 


22 


do. . 


61. Sengotor Sotthi Sena, 


1 


day, 


62. Laimani-tisso 11. 


1 


year. 


63. Mitta Sena or Karalsora 


1 


do. . . 


64. Several Malabar Chief- 






tains, 


243 


do. 


66. Dhatu Sena, 


18 


do. . 


66. Eaaiapo I. or Sigiri 






Kasumba, 


18 


do. . 


67. Mogallano I. 


18 


do. . 


68. KumaraDhaa, 


9 


do. . 


69. Kirti Sena, 


9 


do. . 


70. Maidi Siwu, 


26 


days. 


71. Laimini Upatisso III. 


H 


years, ' . 


72. Ambaherra Salamawan, 


13 


do. . . 


73. Dapulo I. 


6i months, 
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Name. Length of Reiga. Dile of AocaHion. 



74. Dalamagalan or Mugal- 
lano II. 
Euda Klt»ri Mfuwao 
Seaeni or Maha Naga, 
Aggrabodhl I. 
Ag^abodhi II. 
Saoghatissa IL 
Buna Mugalan, 
Abhasiggahaka, 
Siri SaDga,bo II. 
Kaluna DetutisBo, 



20 years, 

19 do. . 
3 do. . 

34 do. . 

10 do. . 
2 mondis, 
6 years, 
9 do. . 
6 months, 
5 do. . 
84. SiriSangaboII.(restored,)l6years, 



Dalupiatisso I. 
Kasiapo II. 
Dapulu II. 
Dalupiatis80 II. 
Siri Sangabo III. 
Walpitty Waflidata, 
Hatthadatha, 
Mahalaipamu, 
Kasiapo III. 
Aggrabodhi III. 
Aggrabodhi IV. 
MiMndo I. . 

Dapulo III. 
Mihiodo II. 
Aggrabodhi V. 
Dapulo IV. 
Aggrabodhi VI. 
Mitwella Sen, . 



12 do. 

9 do. . 

7 do. . 

9 do. . 

16 do. . 

2 do. . 
6 months, 
6 years, 

3 do. 
40 do. 

6 do. 

20 do. 

5 do. 

4 do. 
11 do. 
16 do. 

3 do. 

20 do. 
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Length of Balgu. Data of A 



103. Easiapo IV. . 


33 yeara, 


104. Udajsl. 


3S do. . 


lOS. UdajsII. 


11 do. . 


106. Easiapo Y. 


17 do. . 


107. Kasiapo VI. 


10 do. . 


108. Dapulo V. 


7 months. 


109. Dapulo VL 


10 years. 


110. Udaya III. 


3 do. . . 


111. Sana II. 


9 do. . . 


112. UdayalV. 


8 do. . . 


113. Sena III. 


3 do. . 


114. Mibiido III. . 


16 do. . 


lid. Sena IV. 


10 do. . 


116. Mbiido IV. . 


36 do. . . 


iDterregnum, 


12 do. . 


117. Wijajabahu I. . 


6(! do. . 


118. Jayabahu I. . 


1 do. . 


120. Gajabahu H. . J 


20 do. . 


121. Prackpamabahu the 




Great, . 


33 do. . 


122. Wijayabahu II. 


1 do. . . 


123. Mihtodu V. . 


5 days, . 


124. Kirti Nissanga, 


9 years, . 


126. Wiiabahu, 


1 day, . 


126. Wickpamabahu IL 


3 months. 


127. Cboodakanda, . 


9 do. . . 


128. Leelawatee, (Queen,) 


3 years, . 


129. Sahaaamalkwa, 


2 do. . . 


•Emn 


s,_. 
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130. 
131. 


Kalyanawati, . 
Dharmaaoko, . 


6 years, 
1 do. 


132. 
133. 
134. 


Nayanga, .17 days, 
Leelawatee, (restored,) 1 year, 
Lokaiswera I. . 9 months 


136. 
136. 


Leelawatee, (restored,) 7 do. 


137. 
138. 
139. 


Magha,(Malabarusurper,)21 do. 
Wijayabahu III. . 24 do. 


140. 
141. 


Wijayabaha IV. . 
Bhuwaneko Bahu I. 


2 do. 
lido. 


142. 


Prackramababu lY. 


5 do. 


143. 


Bhuwaneko Bahu II. 


24 do. 


144. 


Frackramabaha V. 


not stated. 


146. 


Bhawaneko Bahu HI 


do. 


146. 
147. 


Wijayabahu V. . 
Bhuwaneko Bahu IV 


do. 
14 years, 


148. 


Prackramabahu V. 


10 do. 


149. 


Wickramabahu III. 


7 do. 


160. 


Bhuwaneko Bahu V. 


20 do. 


161. 
162. 


Wijayabahu V. 


12 do. 
62 do. 


163 

164 


Jayabahu II. 
Bhuwaneko Bahu VI 


2 do. 
1 do. 


166 


Prackramabahu VII. 


14 years. 


166 


Prackramabahu VIII. 20 do. 


167 


Prackramabahu IX. 


22 do. 


168 
169 


Bhuwaneko Bahu VII. 8 do. 
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Length of Bsign. Site of 



160. 


Don Juaii or Dhar- 










mapala. 


39 


years, . 


1542 


161. 


lUjali Siogha I. . 


11 


do. . 


1581 


162. 


Don John or Wimala 










Dharma I. . 


12 


do. 


1692 


163 


Senerat, 


30 


do. . 


1604 


164 


Bajah Sbgha II. 


iSO 


do. 


1634 


I6d. 


Wimala Dharma II. 


22 


do. 


1684 


166. 


Narendra Singha, . 


33 


do. 


1706 


16J. 


Wijaya Singha, . 


8 


do. . 


1739 


16S. 


Eirtisree Singha, . 


33 


do. . 


1747 


169. 


Rajadhi Singha, . 


18 


do. . 


1780 


170. 


Wiclirania Singha, 

Dep 


16 
oied 


do. . 
by the Brit 


1798 
ish, 1815 
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m. NOTES OK THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
ISLAND. 

Few portions of the British territories have advanced 
from barbarism to civilisation with so rapid a progress as 
CeyloD. In 1815, the entire of the interior of the island 
had sunk into the most degraded state ; the greater part 
of the country was covered by impervious forests, in which 
the elephant, tbe cheetah and the wild cat roamed undis- 
turbed ; there was not a single road of any extent in tbe 
territories of the native princes, save a few pathways ; 
the people were degraded and uncivilised, a degradation 
to which every year was adding, and tbe vast natural ca- 
pabilities of tbe kingdom were unimproved. Even tbe 
sea-shore, which bad been for nearly four centuries under 
European control, vas only known by tbe line of forts 
which encircled it, and, from its perpetual disturbances, 
was almost as barbarous as the interior. Since that pe- 
riod but twenty-nine years have elapsed. Eleven lines 
of public carriage roads now traverse tbe country in al- 
most every direction, of which one completely encircles 
the island *. Another, '* tbe Simplon of the East," runs 
from Colombo, tbe seat of Government, to Candy t> tbe 
capital of the interior, and the centre whence civilisation 
and cultivation are gradually radiating in every direction. 
Another extends m a north-eastern direction from Co- 

* A lengUi of 764 milsi. t SsraDtr-two milai. 
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lombo to TriBComalee, a distance of 160 miles, through 
the wildest part of the country, which it will be a powerful 
instrument in improving. By these three, all the chief 
towns of the island (Colombo, Jaffna, Tmcomalee, Ma- 
tura and Galle) communicate with each other ; and by 
the others * the most improved districts are easily acces- 
sible. 

Ceylon was anciently divided into a number of petty 
districts, denominated Korles, of which the boundaries were 
exceedingly irregular, and are now unknown. It has been 
divided by the British Legislature into five provinces, — 
the northern, southern, eastern, western and central. Of 
these, Jaflha, Galle, Trincomalee, Colombo f ^nd Candy 
are the respective capitals ; and in each of these an agent 
of Government and an assistant reside. The other chief 
towns of the island are, Manaar, Mantotte and Anurad- 
hapoora in the northern province ; Negombo, Chilan, 
Putlam, Kurnegalle, Caltura and Bentotte in the western ; 
Matura, Tangalle and Hambantotte in the southern ; 
Batticaloa and Bintenne in the eastern; and Gampola, 
Dambool, Nuwera Ellia and BaduUa in the central. The 
capitals of the various provinces have populations varying 

* The rflmainiag eight ^n,— 

From Negombo to Candj. eixtj-iii milei. 

From Pullam, through KurnegaUe to Candy, eightj-fixe miles. 

From Aripo, through Aouradhapoora imd Dunbool, to Caodj, 137 milei. 

From Colombo, throDgb BatDapoora to Adam't Pesli, eigbt;-one milei. 

From Colombo to Buauwelle, thirtj-di milea. 

From Cuidr to Trincomalee, 113 miles. 

From Candy to Badulls, (through GoDegsmme,) fiftj-tbree miles. 

Do. do. (ihroagh Nuwera ElUe,) eightj-foor milei. 

t In Colombo, two newspaperi (each luuing tiro nomben weekl*,) and 
a QoTamment Gazette are published. 
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from ten to forty thousand, and the other villages are pro- 
portionately less. 

The increase of the population (partly caused by the 
influx of labourers for the coffee estates from the Contin- 
ent,) b an evident proof of the advancement of the island. 
In 1832, the entire population scarcely amounted to 
1,000,000, of whom 6500 were whites ; in 1842 it had in- 
creased to 1,337,000, of whom about 7500 were whites) 
whilst in 1843, it is stated at 1,442,000, being an increase, 
in a single year, of 105,000. This amount of population 
gives but fifty-nine individuals to a square mile, in the ex- 
cessively fertUe and productive Ceylon ; whilst in compa- 
ratively barren England, there is a proportion of 259 to 
the same area. 

In ancient times there can be no doubt that the island 
supported a population at least five times as great as 
it now does, and that, too, when it was exporting grain 
to the Continent ; now, however, large annual importa- 
tions of rice meet a rapid sale, at very fluctuating prices, 
an evU which the Government could prevent by renew- 
ing the embankments of a very few of the tanks, and, 
in a short time, Ceylon, instead of importing, would be 
exporting, large quantities of grain. Not only are these 
tanks useless now, but from the saturation of the soil, 
by the abundant rains, they become the nests of pesti- 
lence and malaria, a truth fatally confirmed by the pre- 
sent unhealtbiness (almost deadliness, indeed,) of the 
climate of Anuradhapoore, the former capital of the 
island. 

The revenue of Ceylon consists chiefly of customs, 
duty on cinnamon, land rents and customs, licenses, salt 
farms, judicial stamps, taxes on lands and houses, &c. 
q2 
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The largest items of the expenditure are of coUTse the 
civil, judicial and revenue charges, the military main- 
tenance, and the expense of building. From the pearl- 
fishery in the Gulf of Manaar large sums have been drawn 
by the British Government, which makes the returns of 
income somewhat irregular, as an interval of a few years 
sometimes elapses between the successive fishings. An- 
nexed is the return of these sums. 



1797, 


A peaxl-fishery yielded. 


£.144,000 


1798, 


do. 


do. 


192,000 


1799, 


do. 


do. 


30,000 


1803, 


do. 


do. 


15,000 


1804, 


do. 


do. 


75,000 


1806, 


do. 


do. 


36,000 


1808, 


do. 


do. 


90,000 


1809, 


do. 


do. 


25,000 


1814, 


do. 


do. 


64,000 


1828, 


do. 


do. 


29,000 


1829, 


do. 


do. 


37,000 


1830, 


do. 


do. 


21,000 


1831, 


do. 


do. 


28,000 


1832, 


do. 


do. 


3,800 


1833, 


do. 


do. 


26,000 


1835, 


do. 


do. 


40,000 


1836, 


do. 


do. 


26,000 


1837, 


do. 


do. 


10,600 



Few of the colonies of the United Kingdom have been 
less expensive to the mother country than Ceylon. In the 
twenty years which elapsed between 1821 and 1841, the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue only by £.260,000, and 
on many of these years there was a large excess of the 
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latter. The following table gives the returDs for every 
third year between 1821 a&d 1842. 



Yeu. 


a™n«. 


B^peoditur., 


EueHoTRerenue. 


Bum of Expend. 


I8S1 


4e»,a9» 


4«i,eM 





23,165 






441,693 




64,333 


1827 


264,7S6 


411,648 




146,913 






347,039 


66,446 




less 


437,5S6 


331,764 


105,791 








362,986 


68,801 




I8S9 


S69,0a4 


383,682 




i4,aoe 






387,103 





4,784 



Several sources of income are increasing at a rapid 
rate ; but as the improvement of the country demaods an 
increased expenditure, it is probable the utmost the Co- 
lonial Government can do for a series of years yet to 
come will he to make the revenue equal it ; and if that be 
accomplished, Ceylon will be the only colony of England 
which entails no expense on its parent. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of the island hears a 
great disproportion to its size and importance. For the 
instruction of nearly a million and a half of subjects, there 
are maintained by Government, one archdeacon, nine 
European colonial chapltuns *, two Singhalese and one 
Malabar, i. e. an average of about 100,000 souls for the 
cure of a single clergyman I The whole of the ecclesias- 
tical expenditure of 1842 amounted to £.7734, the judi- 
cial to nearly £.50,000. Fortunately, however, where 
Government is remiss, patriotbm and piety step in to 
supply the deficiency. The Gospel Propagation Society 
munt^ns three missions. The Church Missionary So- 

* Six of the Eitablidnd Cbuicb, one of the Scotcb Chnrcb, ud ooe of 
tbe Datoh Befonned Chnrcb. 
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ciety muntduB four statioDS and eleven missionaries. 
The Wesleyan Society has nineteen missioDaries and as> 
sistants, the aeaistaotB being likewise styled " Reverend." 
To the honour of this society we must mention, that two 
useful monthly publications issue from its press, the 
Friend, and the Lanka Midhana, (the Treasure of Ceylon,) 
the latter in Singhalese. The Baptist Mission maintuns 
three clergymen and ^teen assistants, and &om its press 
issues a monthly work in English and Singhalese. The 
American Ceylon Mission has eleven missionaries and 
three assistants. It also mtuntains two boarding schools, 
and sends forth a bi-monthly paper in English and Tamil 
(Malabar.) The . Roman Catholic Church maintains 
twenty-two missionaries, a vicar-general, and a bishop. 

With regard to education much has been done, and 
mudi remains to do. Fifty schools, containing 2300 
scholars, are mamtained by Government, of which the 
Colombo academy is the most important, and will pro- 
bably be chartered as a college at some future period. 
The Church Mission maintains ninety-eight schools, con- 
tfuning about 3000 scholars, and the other religious bo- 
dies in proportion. An improved system of scholastic 
superintendence, and a regular educational plan, are 
greatly wanting throughout the entire island ; and until 
these are provided, its education must continue imperfect. 

In a commercial point of view Ceylon is rapidly im- 
proving. In 1831, the value of the exports from the 
island to Great Britain was £.60,000, to other parts of 
the world £.92,000. During the same year the value of 
imports from Great Britain was £.28,S00, and from other 
places £.354,000. Ten years afterwards, ia 184 1 > the 
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exports to Great Britun equalled £.247]000, to oth» 
parts of the world, £.97,000, whilst the imports from 
Great Britain had increased to £.162,000, and from else- 
where to £.401,000. In 1842, the rate of increase was 
nearly doubled, the following being the returns. 



To Great Britain, £.327,000, elsewhere, £.94,000. 



From Great Britaui, £.204,000, elsewhere, £.417,000. 

The increase in the value of the exports is chiefly 
caused by the quantities of coffee now produced in the 
island, almost the whole of which finds a profitable mar- 
ket in the mother country. New estates are, however, 
continually being commenced, and there can be little 
doubt that in ten years more the exports will have doubled 
their present value, and sugar will have become nearly as 
important an item as cinnamon, coffee, and cocoa nut oil. 

Perhaps no country in the world is better adapted for 
the growth of coffee, and the sugar cane, than the interior 
and maritime provinces of Ceylon ; and the rapidity with 
which the mountaifious districts are coming into cultiva- 
tion attests that its advantages are not being overlooked. 
The dvil servants of the colony, and those otherwise 
connected with the island, are at present the most exten- 
sive planters, and the returns of the lauds sold for a tew 
past years will exhibit the increased desire for embarking 
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In 1834, 


337 


icres' 


1835, 


434 


do. 


1836, 


3,919 


do. 


1837, 


3,661 


do. 


1838, 


10,401 


do. 


1839, 


9,570 


do. 


1840, 


30,788 


do. 


1841, 


78,685 


do. 


1842, 


48,533 


do. 



in so profitable a speculation. In 1835, the total number 
of acres sold by Government was 146. 



sold for nearly £.150,000. 



The rapidly increasing extent of these sales for each 
successive year may exemplify the rapid improvement of 
the colony, and the development of its capabilities. 

An agricultural society has been formed, which has al- 
ready been of infinite seryice to the island, and has intro- 
duced almost all the European vegetables into the eleva- 
ted districts of Ceylon, where the potato and other culi- 
nary vegetables flourish almost as luxuriantly as the cocoa- 
nut and the plaintain in the valleys beneath. ^ 

The improvement which we have just seen exemplified, 
was ably promoted by the energetic and masterly admi- 
nistration of Sir Edward Barnes. Under bis able govern- 
ment, the great road from Colombo to Candy was planned 
and accomplished, a work which did more to impress tlie 
natives with an awe of English ability, than all the blood- 
shed of preceding governments. The Bight Honourable 
Stewart Mackenzie was as valuable in an intellectual, as 
Sir Edward Barnes had been in a more material point of 
view, and the schemes which he planned, for the improve- 
ment of the country, (so far as he had time to carry them 
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out,) were important and valuable. Ceylon has now done 
(we trust for ever,) with war and bloodshed ; she requires, 
then, not the stem rod of military sway, but the gentle, 
fostering care of a mild government. England would do 
well to remember a lesson taught her by one of her pro- 
foundest poets ', that 

" It if not ID the bsttle-Beld we U^ 

The GoTernor who mnet be mild and good. 
And temper with the wisdom of the braio, 
Thonghti molherlj and kind u womBO-heod." 

The following lively description by a friend of a trip into 
the interior, may afford the reader a better idea of the 
actual state of the country than any prosaic statements 
of ours. 



COLOMBO TO CANDY. 

Having resolved on a trip to Nuwera Ellia t, four of us 
engaged the Commercial Coach a fortnight before hand, 
and, on the morning appointed for our drive to Candy, met 
in Bailly Street, at five o'clock. It was a drizzling rainy 
morning, such an one as seldom troubles the climate of 
Ceylon. However, the anticipations of a pleasant journey 
kept our spirits wonderfully up, and shortly after the 
morning gun had boomed out its solitary warning we were 

' Wordiwotth. 

t Ad elented plain Id the Bouth-eaBtern district of the central proTioo, 
which CDJDji a delightfiiilj cool tempeFatore. 
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comfortably eeated in the coach, and weodiiig onr way, 
with two not overfed horseS) through the eastern gat« of 
the fort. The frequent drawbridges and the frowning of 
tlie cannon on the rampart above would almost lead one 
to imagine that they were on the banks of the Rhine, and 
that the rugged wall before them wa^ the outside of some 
ancient German castle. The fort and its adjuncts passed, 
a general running over the various articles of our luggage 
commenced, and, when it was too late to correct our mis- 
take, we found that our cases of guns had been left be- 
hind, and that a few packages of salmon, just arrived from 
England, had remained to keep them company, the blue 
bag, the black box, the brown valise, the hams, the 
cheeses and hat-cases were alt right however, and if we 
had to eat a dinner in the jungle without the orthodox 
allowance of salmon, why there was nothing for it but 
contentment. Then commenced all the old jokes which 
Stom time immemorial accompany the first ten miles of the 
road, such as the I£ghlander's vociferous applause of the 
little wheel for outdoing the larger one, the counting out 
of the journey and so forth ; and by the time these were 
concluded, light had again dawned, and in a few minutes 
the sun peeped out in clouded splendour, (the only splen- 
dour one wishes to see in Ceylon,) clearing away the 
drizzling rain, and enabling us to look about us. 

For twenty miles the dreadfully monotonous character 
of the scenery, so common on the sea-shore, continued, 
and but for the terraces of the rice (or paddy) fields, 
there would have been little to interest me. Of these I 
had a very different idea from what the reality presented. 
There was nothing of that regular ascent, step by step, 
which I had fancied. On the contrary, much irregularity 
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prerailed throughout each field as to the elevations and 
depressions. A small spot raised in the middle was the 
general character, round which a platform of less height 
extended, and so on, each level space nearly full of water, 
and separated from that beneath hy low mud walls, 
through which an aperture allowed the water to descend 
to the inferior ones. The appearance of the growing rice 
was beautifully fresh and green, somewhat similar to that 
of young wheat, with thiimer stalks. 

As we proceeded, the cocoa-nut trees gradually disap- 
peared, and were succeeded by a great abundance of areka 
nut and suria trees, the former similar to the cocoa-nut, 
but more slender and strught, the latter like the English 
elm, save that it hears a yellow flower. 

The costume of the natives and coloured people was 
now begbniog to assume a more decided character, with- 
out that extraordinary variety so common in the fort. 
Parsees were now not to he seen at all ; Malabars with 
their characteristic turban but seldom ; the Moors not so 
common as before ; and the elegant comb, petticoats and 
moustaches of the Singhalese gentry gradually giving way 
to a simple handkerchief tied round the bead, and a much 
shorter allowance of gown. The priests with their yellow 
robes and shaven crowns became more numerous, and the 
umbrella was gradually giving place to the simpler talli- 
pot leaf, as a defence agamst the sun. 

At length we entered upon the region of hills and cof- 
fee, a change to me esceedingly agreeable. We passed 
several huge masses of rock which appeared on the sides 
of some of the hills, which, had they been in Derbyshire, 
would certainly have obtained, (in addition to their " local 
habitation,") " a name" in every " tour," or " sketch," 
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or " ramble," or ** wsndering" in that celebrated country. 
But perhaps the time is not very far distant, when *' Tours 
in Ceylon," " Trips to the interior," and " Journeys 
through the mountainous districts" will be as common and 
plentiful as Welch " Guide BookSp" and Derbyshire 
" Sketches." 

The luxuriance of vegetation alone distinguishes the 
mountain acenery of Ceylon from that of Europe. Every 
portion of the surface is covered, and the rocke, unless 
excesnvely large, are generally hidden by mosses and 
creepers. 

About thirty-six miles from Colombo, we arrived at a 
rest bouse, hdf way between the two termini, where, at 
half-past ten o'clock, we sat down to an excellent break- 
tast. The building (called Amb^usse rest-house,) is a 
somewhat elegant structure, and is situated in a valley 
formed by a semicircular amphitheatre of hills. Perhaps 
there is no scene so common in the elevated districts of 
Ceylon, as that of a number of hills, forming a kind of 
basin in the midst, and which would doubUess have been 
the site of elegant and picturesque lakes bad they existed 
farther north. In fact the great desideratum in the views 
of the interior is the apparent want of water, — I say ap- 
parent, because there are rills and rivers rushbg along in 
almost every diiection, but so overhung with the super- 
abundant vegetation as to be frequently imperceptibie. 
This want of lakes and ponds gives a kind of sameness 
and monotony to the views which they would be otherwise 
far from possessing, and which would be tiresome and un- 
interesting in a country clothed with less sublimity than 
Ceylon. 

Having breakfasted at Ambapuese, we proceeded on 
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our way with loaded etomachs and lightened hearts. Be~ 
tween that place and Attutnaokandy, a distance of eighteen 
miles, there are some very fine and richly varied scenes 
chiefly of tiie cultivated kind, which might bring back to 
one'8 recollection the luxuriance of Buckinghamshire, or 
the level pasturages of Leicester. One can only be said 
to reach the zone of mountains after passing the latter 
place ; and, perhaps, the world might be searched in vain 
for a scene of greater sublimity than that to be viewed 
from the summit of the Kadduganawa pass. 

The first view of the stupendous mountains, which 
seemed to debar farther progress, brought back curious 
reminiscences to my mind. I thought of all the hills and 
mountains I had seen in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, of my situation then and now, and of my far- 
distant home, until I became pleasingly melancholy. I 
shall not trouble you with my reflections, but proceed to 
notice what I saw. We were at the foot of an exceedmgly 
lofty and enormous chain of mountains, which had long 
formed the boundary of his Candian Majesty's dominions, 
and which had for three hundred years resisted the arms 
of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English. On either 
side appeared successive and extended fields of rice ended 
by jungle and rocks, whilst behind was seen the regular 
and level country we had left, stretching far into the dis- 
tance with gentle undulations. 

That it was not impossible, however tedious it might 
be, to proceed, soon became apparent. We were gra- 
dually winding up the side of the mountfun, but at an ex- 
ceedingly slow rate. Fissure after fissure, and ravine 
after ravine were wound round and passed, afibrding the 
most delightful variety and succession of views. At one 
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time, the mountain rose perpendicularly on our left, wbikt 
it deacended as perpendicularly on our right. At another 
a roaring torrent appeared directly over our heads, as 
though ready to sweep ub and our frail machine into the 
abyss beneath. Now, not a foot of earth was to be seen 
but that on which we stood ; whilst, on turning an angle of 
the road, a wide-spread view was, perhaps, afforded of 
the country around. Fearful chasms, frightful abyases, 
thundering torrents, and hanging rocks succeeded each 
other with interesting rapidity, whilst the delightful Jrai' 
ckevr of the air as we ascended afforded the most pleajsing 
sensations. A well-proportioned column surmounts the 
pass, erected in honour of the architect of the road ; and 
beyond this the succeeding ten miles which lead the 
traveller to Candy are comparatively uninteresting, save 
for the wide-spanning bridge at Paradenia, which crosses 
the Mahavelh-ganga, and which is almost entirely com- 
posed of satin wood. 



DESCRIPTION OF CANDY. 

Such is the difference between Colombo and Candy, 
that one might almost fancy himself transported into a 
different country, when visiting the latter for the first time, 
after residing in the former. Like most other Eastern 
capitals, it is situated in a small valley surrounded by 
rather lofty mountains. From the great number of trees 
about and in it, it is almost impossible to obtain a full 
view of the city. These trees, however, when viewed from 
the adjacent hills, and combined with the artificial lake in 
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the Ticinity, form an exceedingly picturesque and highly in- 
teresting feature io Uie landscape. The lake is encircled 
by a winding road, which, running at the foot of the sur- 
rounding hills, forms a delightful promenade for the British 
residents. In its centre is built an isolated house, rising 
as it were &om the water that encircles it, and giving 
quite a romantic appearance to the views. This house 
was formerly the bathing place of the king of Candy's 
seraglio : it is now under John Bull a — powder magazine ! 
— fit emblem of the luxury of Asiatics, and the iron stub- 
bornness of the nations of the north. Nevertheless, we 
may be allowed to sigh over the diauge, and we may 
reasonably doubt whether the sum of universal happiness 
is increased by the transmigration. 

To Tta&t bue una maj we come at hot, Horatio r 

A long and wide street, which forms the central part of 
the town, gives a stranger precisely the idea he must have 
formed ^om the descriptions with which one continually 
meets of an Oriental town. The small open shops which 
line each side, tenanted by three or four owners patiently 
seated awaiting their customers, and enjoying the usual 
luxury of chewing betel, is even in itself interesting, from 
its total dissimilarity to anything European; whilst the 
plantains banging around, the chillies, rice, pepper, car- 
damoms and cinnamon exposed for sale on wicker trays, 
heighten the unique character of the scene. Such is the 
mid-day appearance ; but view it in the morning or evening, 
and you perceive the street literally crowded with compa- 
nies of dusky chatterers in every variety of eastern and 
western " costume, and speaking every variety of Oriental 

* The Forlngueae and Datcta daKendantt (mixed witb utiTe Mood) ra- 
tlin the Earopean dreai, and may alwaja be dlniogiiiihed by the absurd 
English h&t, Id CTerj itage of dilapidation. 
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tongues. Here a group of turbaned Malabars, dotbed in 
their simple ankriks, hold discourse in their native and 
noble language. There the fierce Mala^, with military cap, 
and accompanied by his really handsome spouBe, jabbers in 
his own rythmic tongue. On this side, the active Portu- 
guese descendant, with bat of miserable brown, discourses 
lovingly to his mate in Indo-Lusitanian. On that, the 
able-bodied Candian, with simple kerchief on bis bead, 
holds forth in drawling Singhalese, to his jacketed and 
camboyed * companion. Zt is a veritable Babel, and he 
may well be excused who cries out in the midst of it — " Is 
this the plain of Sfainar ?" Of these various classes, the most 
interestbg are unquestionably the females of the Hahom- 
medans. These glide through the streets enveloped, like 
the tenants of the tomb, in a mass of beautiful drapery, 
which frequently forms the most elegant combiaations. 
This drapery, being almost invariably white, and often of 
spotless purity, looks exceedingly picturesque, especially 
from behind. Often have I wandered, in romantic mood, 
behind some gliding demoiselle, thus proceeding through 
the streets, forming the most enchanting visions of the 
face that appertuned to so fair a mass of drapery, until 
the unlooked-for turning round of the enchanting fair one 
has dissipated the vision, and left me to saunter on trying 
to recall to my mind all the wise saws formerly heard 
about bootless visions, fair outsides, rotten nuts, and so 
forth. Imagine an English fair with all the clowns and 
clownesses in masquerade, and you may have some idea 
of a Candian evening. ' 

* The cloth nrftpped round the waiat and legs af the CejloDeie ii called 
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The most interesting building in the town, to a stranger, 
is the great temple, containing the tooth-relic of Buddhu, 
and forming what was once part of the eBtablbhment of 
the king of Candy. The immediate receptacle of this 
precious deposit is a small temple situated within the 
other, and approached by a noble flight of steps, lofty 
arches and imposing colonnades. These are in many 
places decorated with excellent carving, wrought with 
surprising skill into the hardest granite, and generally re- 
presenting processions, in which the elephant forms the 
most important figure. The small temple, containing the 
relic, is decorated on all sides with paintings and carvings, 
whilst the doors and their brazen bars are of the most 
massive character. The tooth itself is inclosed in six 
cases gradually increasing in size, of which the outer and 
larger one is five feet in height, of a conical shape, form- 
ed of silver ^It, but all the others are of beaten gold. 
These cases, with their precious deposit, are placed oa a 
silver table, richly adorned with tapestry and brocade. 
The tooth itself is of the shape of the extreme end of the 
elephant's tusk, slightly curved, formed of ivory, and en- 
circled by a golden string. This forma the great object 
of Buddhistic worship, and is, in the estimation of the 
votaries of that religion, the most precious thmg in the 
world. 

The ruins of the palace are too inconsiderable to merit 
a particular description. They are chiefly remarkable 
from the massive and substantial appearance of the walls, 
and from the excellent carvings visible in various places. 
By the side of the lake, runs from the palace a beautiful 
litUe trellised wall, perforated by holes of all shapes and 
sizes, and forming a most interesting object from the 
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neighbouring hilla. It is gradually crumbling away, how- 
ever, and John Bull sees no use in the ornamental boles, 
80 that probably ere long, it will be replaced by some 
structure of brick or stone, pennanent as ponderous, and 
ponderous as ugly. 

Tbe tombs of the kings of Candy now afford scarcely 
any thing worth the trouble of looking at. Tbe hand of 
rapine has been busy, the earrings and sculptures have 
been remored, and but a few shapeleas stones attest the 
burial place of tbe " Uon kings." 



CANDY TO NUWERA ELLIA. 

In proceeding from Candy to Nuwera EUia, tbe tra- 
veller must retrace bis steps to the bridge at Faradenia ; 
thence the road starts off to the hilly district, rendered 
famous by the legends of Kama, Seeva and Rawana, the 
MenelauB, Helen and Paris of Indian story. Three 
rest-houses or inns are very conveniently stationed be- 
tween the two extremes of the road, a distance of forty- 
eight miles. Tbe first of these, Gampola, twelve miles 
from Candy, is a place of considerable resort by the 
planters and superintendents of tlie various- estates, the 
latter, for the most part, a moustached and white-coated 
race, comically combining the attendants of eastern luxury 
with the simplicity of English agricultural Ufe. Here 
every reasonable luxury can be procured, and the traveller, 
in the midst of Ceylon, may stretch his limbs on a couch 
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and call for a bottle of Edinburgh ale or London porter, 
as may Buit his taste or caprice. 

Here, with two companions, I enjoyed a substantial 
and excellent breakfast, a luxury which repays one for all 
the fatigue of travelling, even without the agreeable addi- 
tions of views, adventures and variety. 

From Gampola to the next station (Paradenia) the road 
is not wholly uninteresting, but the chief variety of the 
scenery arises principally &om a lamentable devastation, 
caused by coffee and its cultivators. In all directions, and 
on all sides, trees !>f magnificent size and appearance lie 
strewn around in miserable plight, there left to rot upon 
the ground. Amongst these a litle green laurel bush rises 
in all directions, and that bush is coffee. In the eyes of 
the planter, I have no doubt, the scene will be reviving 
and pleasant in the extreme, but in those of the hunter 
after the picturesque, it is desolate and mournful. The 
rest-bouse at Paradenia, although very far inferior to that 
at Gampola, will yet afford a shelter from the sun, and a 
bottle of English beer, two of the greatest comforts of 
Anglo-Ceylonese life. From this station to Rambodde, 
the nei.t rest-bouse, the road winds along the side of a 
hill which forms one side of an extensive valley, ended by 
the hill of Rambodde. Here we remained for the night, 
intending to perform the ascent of the mountain and the 
remainder of the journey early on the ensuing morning. 
The delightful coolness of the atmosphere first attracted 
our attention, and, for the first time in Ceylon, I enjoyed 
and relished a blanket on my bed. Next morning we 
stept forth to view the splendid waterfall adjoining the 
rest-house, which, glittering, as it was, in the rays of the 
newly risen sun, appeared as a dashing line of burnished 
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gold. The mountun, at the base of which we stood, vas 
next to be ascended, and this we accomplished by an ex- 
ceedingly zig-zag road, running like a strung aeries of Z'e 
up the side of the hUl. The air was every moment be- 
coming more refreshing and invigorating, and, on the 
siunmit of the mountain, seven degrees from the equator, 
we enjoyed a temperature delightfully cool, and exceed- 
ingly pleasant to those who have been broiling at Colombo 
for months or years. Here one of the grandest views 
that I have ever beheld, expands before tbe traveller, one 
unequalled, perhaps, in the British isbuids, save by that 
from the summit of Snowdon. The wide spread valley 
beneath, losing itself in gently undulating ground, to- 
gether with the towering hills which form the udes, re- 
sembles some vast amphitheatre hollowed out by a ^an- 
tic race. The remainder of the journey was frequeiitly 
diverufied by extenuve and magnificent prospects, of 
which I shall not attempt to give a description ; and at 
length the wide spread plain of Nuwera EUia was before 
us, a desert looking district, but diversified with chimnies. 
Tes I strange though it be, chimnies are one of the most 
refreshing aghts that an Anglo-Ceylonese reudent can 
see in the luxuriant and beautiful Lanka. . They recall 
Old England, and its village hamlets, toour minds, and 
with these, a host of associations as pleasing as they are 
old. Nuwera Ellia is a delightful place for a month's re- 
sidence : here you can walk all day in defiance of the sun, 
and here too may you see the ghost of ice * in a thin frost, 
which occassionally covers the grass in the mornings. 

* lae half to inoh thick ii loroetime* obtained here, and the thermomeUr 
hM been neii during d»f-light m low ai 36° f . 
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NOTES OF AN EXCURSION TO THE 
SUMMIT OF ADAM'S PEAK. 



The foot impresBion upon the summit of Adam's Peak 
has probably had a longer period of reputed sanctity and 
worship, than any oUier object of reverence in the East. 
To the followers of Buddha and of Mahomet it b equally 
the centre of attraction, as the monument of the life and 
existence of an extraordinary man. The former assert 
that on one of Buddhu's visits to the island, he left that 
impression as an evidence of his power, and an object of 
worship for his foUowera. The latter, that Adam after 
spending hia paradisaical happiness in Ceylon, endured 
there hie penance likewise, subsequently to bis fall, by 
standing on the summit of the Peak on one foot, for a 
long series of years, and that hence arose the impression. 
But were there even no traditions of the sort to hallow 
the mountain, its extreme height, its peculiar shape, and 
the distance to which it can be seen at sea, would alone 
render it worthy of attention to all who visit the island. 
From my first landing I had always a great desire to visit 
its summit, and to view with my own eyes the holy place 
which has thrown around it so great an air of sanctity and 
mystery. To attain that summit, however, is by no 
means an easy task, and but comparatively few, even of 
the enterprising Europeans in the island, have succeeded 
in reaching it. Once balked by floods and accidents in 
the enterprise, I had determined on accomplishing it the 
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next time, and set out, therefore, with a resolution to be 
defeated by no dangers, and to be disconcerted by no 
accidents. The shortest road from Colombo lies from 
Bolgodde, a village dtuated at the extremity of the Mo- 
rottoe lake, through Horona and Nambapanna to Ratna- 
poora, the usual starting point for the numerous pilgrims 
who annually swarm to the mountain in the months of 
January, February and March. 

The village of Morottoe, whence the lake takes its 
name, and whence we started by boat for Bolgodde, lies 
about eleven miles from Colombo on the road to Galle. 
Here we determined to embark at four o'clock in the 
morning, so as to reach Bolgodde before the heat of the 
day would prevent our advancing to Horona the same 
morning. The boat consisted of two canoes about five 
feet apart, connected by a small platform of split bamboos 
on which we might sit, or lie, or stand, as suited our con- 
venience or our taste. The water was without a ripple 
on its surface when we commenced our voyage. A full 
bright moon afforded us abundance of light, whilst a 
cloudless sky, thickly studded with stars, appeared above 
and below us, the former in reality, the latter by reflec- 
tion in the water. It was altogether a curious and a 
beauti&l sight. The swarthy natives, seated at the 
comers of our equipage, impelled the boat almost noise- 
lessly along with considerable rapidity, our coolies were 
stretched upon the bamboos asleep, our portmanteaus 
were beside them, whilst we, stretched upon the scanty 
deck, lay upon our sides, supported our heads upon 
our hands, and calculated the dangers and the di£Gcut- 
ties of the expedition. The shores all around as we ad- 
vanced were level as a plain save towards the east, and 
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the thick foliage of cocoa-nut trees appeared almost to lose 
itself in the water. Towards the east a eolitarj bill was 
visible, on which a picturesque Buddhist temple, with its 
spired dagobah, glistened in the moon, whilst the repose 
around us seemed to invite us to that state of torpid ab- 
straction from terrestrial desires, so eloquently inculcated 
by the prophet of Maghada. 

At length the dawn of day gradually extended over the 
eastern sky, or as Byron beautifully describes it, " morn 
on the mountains, like a summer bird, expands her purple 
wings." 

Gradually the outline of the range of hills, of which 
Adam's Peak forms the centre, became distinct, and tlie 
extraordinary cone of the summit soon appeared boldly 
outlined upon a back-ground of the richest golden hue. 
As we took a turn in the lake, however, we lost the 
mountains again, and the sun appeared to issue from the 
centre of an immense level plain. Four distinct lines of 
light shot through the heaven from the centre point 
whence we might expect the sun, and these four faithfully 
reflected in the water, formed a beautiful wheel of fire, 
such as I had never seen anything resembling before. 
However, the sun rose, and would have quickly dissipated 
all our pleasure as we stood unshaded on our little bark, 
had it not been for some friendly clouds which obscured 
his beams. We had now had quite sufScient of the lake, 
and were looking anxiously out for the landing place, 
when the friendly clouds disappeared and the sun shot 
forth rays upon us that made us almost forget all the 
pleasure he had afforded us in rising, in the anxiety we 
felt to gain a shade once more. However, our patience 
was not long tested, aad about half-past eight we stepped 
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from our frail siachine upon terra firtna, with a good ap- 
petite for breakfast, and a walk of six m^es before ub to 
render it sharper. This we soon accomplished, the road 
windiog through paddy fields and some wooded districts 
to an ugly temple, opposite which, in modest simpUcity, 
rose the humble rest-house. 

On procuring the owner we entered with tjie resolution 
of men determined to enjoy tliemselves. The very click 
of the lock, as we stood in the verandah before the open- 
ing of the door, sounded pleasantly in our 6ars, but 
ima^ne our ruminations when, on entering, we perceived 
not a single article of furniture in the room into which we 
were first introduced. The second, however, was better. 
There were a sofa with bamboo bottom, which appeared 
to be neither of the newest shape nor of the strongest 
character, a chair with bottom to match, and another 
without that necessary appendage at all, together with a 
table beautifully btdanced upon three legs. This was 
luxury. One stretched himself upon the sofa, which, after 
a httle premonitory creaking, gave way in the middle, 
while the other throwing himself upon the chair, attempt- 
ed to rest his legs upon the table. This duty that vener- 
able piece of furniture disdained and came down accord- 
ingly. 

The breakfast, however, we resolved should make up 
for the furniture, so we commenced a catalogue of those 
things, which, from time immemorial, have formed the 
staple of a substantial first meal ; beef there was none, but 
he was sure of eggs, and egg-curry is sot to be despised ; 
he thought it possible a fowl might be procured ; unfbr- 
timately their tea was all out, but coffee was to be had in 
abundance. " Ah, very well," said we in a breath, " now 
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then, quick and let ub bare a bottle of beer in the mean- 
time." — " All done. Sir," was tbe reply. '* Yes, but you 
have water, and that will do," we answered, anxious not 
to create a bad impression at first. Water he had, and 
in due time it was forthcoming, with coffee and rice and 
curry afterwards. Tbe formtr without milk or sugar, the 
latter without Bpoons. " What ! no epoona and no fowls," 
stud we, ** No spoons, Sir," said the host, " but I have 
two ladles." " Ah, those will do admirably well," said 
we, with the resignation of martyrs, — another pause and 
the ladles were forthcoming, they being two cocoa-nut 
shells with handles introduced ; and with these (eyery 
spoonfull being considerably more than a breakfast eup- 
full) we went admirably through our savoury dish, pre- 
ferring the cocoa-nuts at every disadvantage to our hands. 
The good host was asmduous in his attentions, and was 
evidently delighted at being able to render two such bs- 
tidious individuals perfectly satisfied. 

II. 

From Horona to tbe sugar estate, at which we passed 
the night, was but a distance of six miles, and this we 
easily accomplished the same evening. Next morning 
early we set off for Namhapanne, a distance of seven miles, 
on one of the worst roads ever trodden. The water was 
frequently up to our knees ; the bridges across the streams 
were almost invariably a single tree, with a slight bamboo 
hand-rail, and often of considerable breadth ; tliey were 
such as I have often seen represented in the various ac- 
counts of travels in America, and at which I have often 
shuddered. At Namhapanne there was a repetition of 
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the scene at Horona, with the slightest shade of greater 
comfort ; and on leaving it for Ratnapoora, we found the 
road to be yet passed if anything worse than that we had 
accomplished in the morning. One of the bridges, I dis- 
tmctly remember, over a large branch of the Kalla-ganga. 
It consisted of four horizontal beams, supported at con> 
venieut distances in the stream by perpendicular ones of 
considerable height. These were stretched in a direction, 
DOtacrOBs the river, but in a line with the stream; from the 
bank on which we were standing, to the first of these, an un- 
plaued, rough tree, divested of its brancbes, was placed so 
as to meet another supported by that beam and the next. In 
this manner five distinct divisions were formed into a single 
bridge by five distinct trees, and at each side a loose 
chain waved to and fro as a support for the hand. Acrosa 
this, we luckless travellers, bad to pass ; the slightest lean 
to either side, nay, the slightest breath of wind, would 
have inevitably precipitated us into the stream rolling at 
a great dbtance beneath us. Tree after tree was to be 
passed ; the chain at either side yielded to the slightest 
pressure ; there was nothing to save us but the preserva- 
tioD of the nicest balance. However, we crossed, and, at 
length, weary, tired and wet, we arrived at Ratnapoora, 
where a much better table awaited us than any we had 
enjoyed since our departure from Colombo. Ratnapoora, 
the capital of the Saffragam district, is a fine populous 
village, surmounted by a fort, and containing a great pro- 
portion of coloured inhabitants of European descent. It 
is situated on the EaUu-ganga, about sixty miles from its 
mouth ; and from tlie establishment of a (Ustrict court, and 
from being the residence of an agent of Government, is gra- 
dually rising into consequence. It is situated in a narrow 
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irregular valley, surrounded by mount^a, in eome cases 
of considerable elevation. The fort, which was erected 
in 1816, is at present ungarrisoned, and is used as the 
seat of the district court, whilst one of its rooms is occa- 
sionally converted into a church. From Hatnapoora to 
the summit of the Peak is 8 distance of about twenty-four 
miles, divided about half way by tite village and rest^ 
house of Palabatula, the last seat of civilisation which one 
finds before penetrating into the wild district immediately 
surrounding the holy mountiun, a district of which ele- 
phants, cheetahs and monkeys are the sole inhabitants. 

Having stopped some time at Batnapoora to recruit 
ourselves before proceeding to the more difficult part of 
our expedition, we at length set forth one fine evening 
about 3 o'clock, hoping to push on to Palabatula before it 
became too dark to proceed. The road at first led us 
along the base of a rather steep hill, along the side of 
which, a better one had been constructed for the conve- 
nience of Prince Waldemar of Prussia on his ascent to the 
Peak. It was scarcely finished, and probably (as the 
Prince has gone) it may remain in its present condition 
for a long time to come. How fortunate would it be 
for Ceylon if princes were more abundant, even though 
they were but German I We had gone over about four 
miles of this road, when we found ourselves on the banks 
of the Kalln-^anga, even here a wide and rapid stream. 
How we were to get over was a mystery ; for boat there 
appeared to be none, and the ford (if ford it were, for we 
could not decide that it was one) was any thing but 
tempting. 

We therefore sat ourselves quietly down awaiting our 
guide and coolies, that we might see bow they would force 
r2 
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a passage. Id due time they came, and walking boldly 
into the riTer, proceeded to fight their way across. We 
watched the road they took, and were getting quite recon- 
ciled to the passage from the shaUowoess of the water for 
some time after they had eotered, when we at length per- 
ceived them stemming the current with considerable diffi- 
culty, being in about three feet deep of water. This 
looked any thing but tempting — ^for a few moments we 
saw our pioneers standing irresolute ; for the current was 
really bo strong, that it woe with considerable difficulty 
they kept their feet. A bold push, however, wa8 at- 
tempted, and they succeeded. It was now our turn to 
force a passage, and not being much of a swimmer, I con- 
templated an upset in the stream with any thing bat com- 
placency. I looked at the length of my legs, however, 
and felt re-assured; so, rushing in, I was quickly struggling 
in the place the coolies had so lately left. I felt that a 
single instant of irresolution would ruin me ; and although 
thoroughly alarmed at the risk I ran of being carried down, 
I made a determined push for the shore, and succeeded in 
gaining it. My companion was equally fortunate, and it 
was with considerable satisfaction that we found ourselves 
all safely landed on the other side — drenched of course, 
but in no other way the worse. The force of the current 
may be concNved from the fact, that we found it utterly 
impossible to keep our sticks planted on the bottom as we 
advanced, and could, in consequence derive from them no 
aadstauce. 

We were again upon the road, when a few premonitory 
drops of rain warned us of another approaching wettbg 
from above, that we might be kept in eqidUbrio. The 
scattered drops, few and far between, were not long in 
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becoming thick aod heavy, so that, as we advanced to 
Ginnemalle, the next station, 7 miles from Ratnapoora, 
we found it would he necessary to put up there for the 
night. The reet-houee, bowever, was completely dis- 
mantled of its roof, so that, notwithstanding our anticipa- 
tions of a change of clothes and a dry earthen couch to 
sleep upon, we were obliged to hold a council io the open 
air, to decide on our future proceedings. A little inquiry 
taught us that the best plan we could adopt was to pay 
a visit to the head man of the place, (a Mohandiram,) and 
beg for ourselves and followers a resting place for the 
night. At a short dietance &om the road we found the 
great man himself enjoying a cigar in his verandah, and 
on making known our wants, very generously received 
from him possession of the place be then occupied, (the 
verandah,) whilst he retreated into the house, and there 
shut himself up. This act of politeness and generosity 
quite overcame our feelings ; and as we pulled off our 
sodden pith hats, many a drop coursed down our cheeks. 
A verandah, I can assure the reader, is not a had place 
to spend a rainy night in, when there is nothing better to 
be obtained ; so, changing our clothes, and sqnattmg our- 
selves upon the ground, we looked forth into the sky to 
bless some star for our good fortune, and then looked at 
the fire our attendants had just kindled, to see if the 
coffee, and the fried bacon and eggs were yet ready. In 
due time these agreeable restaurateurs were fully dis- 
cussed, and we at length composed ourselves to sleep on 
as black and uncomfortable a looking night as ever clouded 
the weather-beaten face of nature. 
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At day-%ht we were ponuing our tract again in single 
file to the Ginaemalle river, a considerable stream, over 
which we were anticipatiiig as pleasant a passage as tbat 
we had effected the preceding evening over the EallD> 
gaoga. A boat, however, was found to be procurable, 
widi whid) we made good our transit, and soon found our- 
selves entering upon the country of leeches and red legs. 
These troublesome and disgusting vermin are exceed- 
ingly numerous about the Muskallawa river, and for 
about two miles on the other side. On crosmng this 
stream, (which is about a mile and half from the last men- 
tioned,) we found our feet and legs streaming with blood, 
and being unfortunately unprovided wifh gaiters, we were 
obliged to continue in that agreeable condition for about 
two miles further. However, Palabatula, ourrestingplace, 
six miles from Ginnemalle, was at length gained, our feet 
were once more bloodless, our wet clothes once more re- 
moved, and breakkst of rice and curry, with coffee, once 
more enjoyed. The walk horn Ginnemalle to Palabatula 
ia by no means an easy one, although much inferior in 
difficulty and steepness, to that immediately succeeding. 
We were rather tired when we reached it, indeed I should 
say very much so under ordinary drcumstances, but with 
the vivid recoIlectiDD of the succeeding part of the road 
impressed upon my mind, I must say but partially. Here 
I was obliged to part from L — , the swelling of his feet, 
and the badness of his shoes, preventmg him from proceed- 
ing. This was exceedingly distressing ; for I bad the re- 
munder, and by far the most difficult part of the journey 
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to undertake alone, meaning by that term, without any 
one with whom I could carry on a free conversation, or 
whose remarks might serve to beguile the road. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but perseverance ; so puttrng 
a stout heart to a ttey brae, I set forUi in the afternoon 
with the coolies and our guide for Deabetme, the next sta- 
tion, about six miles distant. This part of the road is 
by far the most difficult and precipitous ; in fact, much 
more so considering the extent, than any thing 1 could 
have supposed possible. I had ascended Ben Lomond and 
Snowdon, the latter after a hard day's walk, which I consi- 
dered no ordinary achievement ; but anything like the 
ascent from Palabatula to Deabetme I had never before 
dreamt of. It was a constant succession of the most pre- 
cipitous hills to be climbed, one after the other, with wea- 
risome uniformity and unvarying difficulty, but description 
can give no idea of the resolution and exertion required — 
it must be seen and experienced to be appreciated. 

St Pierre might have taken it, instead of the " black 
mountain of Bember," as an illustration of misfortune. 

The following is the simile to which I refer " Le mal- 

heur ressemble a la montange nob de Bember, aux extre- 
mites du royaume brulant de Labor; tant que vous la 
montez, vous ne voyez devant vous que de steriles rocbers ; 
mais, quand vous Stes au sommet, tx>U9 appercevez le ciel 
sur votre t^te, et le royaume de Cachemire a vos pieds." 
The ascent to Deabetme cannot be much less difficult than 
that of Bember; and neither the sky nor the plains of Cey- 
lon will suffer, I imagine, in a comparison with those of 
Cachmire. Two resting places are to be met with during 
the ascent, at one of which, called Neelee Helta, a mag. 
nificent echo may he awakened. 
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The Amblem at De&betme is a large uncomfortable 
tiled building, having two rooms Burrounded by a kind of 
#alled Terandah of peculiarly forbidding aspect. The in- 
terior of it, as may be easily imagined, is a damp close 
uncomfortable cell, the floor being of earth, and so tho- 
roughly saturated with the heavy dews of the district, that 
the guide informed me it was never known to be dry. The 
Amblem Etands in the comer of a small plain, cleared' of 
ite brushwood for a short distance round the building. 
Immediately opposite, rises the magnificent cone of the 
Peak surmounted by its tiny temple, which now for the 
first time becomes visible. The temperature of the 
place was so refreshing, that I felt comparatively little 
fatigued by my previous exertioD, whilst the poor coolies 
who accompanied me, sat upon tbe damp cold earth the 
very picture of misery and chilliness. Two of the number 
were busily engaged in endeavours to obtain a spark from 
the flint and steel, in whidi however, they did not succeed ; 
and seeming utterly unconscious of any other way of wMTn- 
ing themselves, they huddled together in a comer and lay 
down to sleep. Having dined upon a little bread and 
cold bacon, which we bad fortunately brought with us, 
washed down with libations from the brandy flask, I 
wrapped my blanket round me, and endeavoured to com- 
pose myself to rest upon the bamboo platform, supported 
by four rugged sticks, that served me for chair, table, 
couch and sideboard. This was a vain attempt however ; 
for what with the noise of elephants, cheetahs, monkeys, 
jungle cats, jungle fowls and crows, it was utterly impos- 
sible even to dose, besides the pleasant expectation of ha- 
ving some of the former as visitants (for our mud edifice 
was without doors) during the long dark night that was ap- 
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proaching. Hay with my talking stick ia my hand during 
that tedious Dight, tistening hour after hour to the roar of 
the elephants, and the screams of the cheetahs, which were 
often to all appearance, within a very short distance of . 
the bouse. However, " it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing," and a still longer night that has no end, — morning 
dawned at last, and the mists which had encircled the 
mount^n on which I stood, the whole of the preceding 
evening, like a vast sea of quiet foam, gradually wore away, 
and a magnificent view rewarded us for the tedium of the 
preceding night. To the south and west was a long suc- 
cession of irregular hills, terminated by an extended plain, 
which appeared fading dff in the distance till terminated 
by the sea, whibt in the north a high range of hills abruptly 
ended the prospect. Having breakfasted, as I had dined 
on the preceding evening, I once more set off on my pil- 
grimage, with the pleasant prospect before me, of being 
obliged to eat raw fowls and rice before returning to Fala- 
batula, as a fire seemed a luxury unattainable. 

A descent for a short distance brought us to a brawling 
stream, over which we passed by leaping horn rock to rock, 
as they lay in irregular groups interrupting the current of 
the water, and soon after we arrived at the immense mass 
of almost perpendicular rock, which goes by the name of 
Durmah Rajah Kande, in which steps have been cut to 
faoiUtate the ascent. These steps are in number about 
one hundred and forty, and about half way up is to be 
seen the figure of a man roughly outlined on the rock. At 
this place the guide informed us that the king, whose 
name it bears, had died whilst on a pilgrimage to the sa- 
cred footsteps. 
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IV. 

From Durmah Rajah Kaode, a short uneTen road leads 
to another stream of somewhat larger dimensioos, flowing 
beautifully over an immense sheet of granite, which seems 
as if purposely coostructed for the transit of the water. 
This passed, we entered upon an ascending ravine, the 
road through which is certainly much lees occupied as a 
pathway than as the bed of a stream. Several immense 
rocks lie scattered over the country in the succeeding 
part of the journey, but there is nothing that particularly 
strikes the attention till we arrive at Andea Malla Tenna, 
a small plain and amblem immediately at the base of the 
cone, and whence a magnificent view is obtained of that 
extraordinary pile. The small temple on the summit 
may be seen from this position to great advantage, whilst 
below it, appears the narrow pillar of nature's workman- 
ship covered with rocks and foliage, on which it stands. 
Looking at the Peak from this station, there appears 
nothing wonderful in its being esteemed sacred ; certainly 
if there is a convenient spot on earth for ascending to the 
upper regions, (were such places required) Adam's Peak 
is that spot. Tapering as it does, to so fine a point, and 
lofty as it is, it seems precisely the position that one would 
choose for such a purpose. A short rest on this flat made 
me feel the difference in temperature more than I had 
hitherto experienced, and I was soon glad to renew my 
toil, (for I was still lightly clad,) to keep myself sufficiently 
warm. We were soon climbing as usual up the bed of a 
mountain torrent, until, at length, we reached the first of a 
series of iron ladders, supported by cramp irons in the rodt, 
and placed, not perpendicularly, but in a slanting direction, 
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apparently to diminish the danger by this position, but in 
reality increasing it. The conBtant dependence upon the 
left hand, in mounting these, is anything but agreeable, 
whibt a glance at the precipice below, is sufficient to prove, 
to the most superficial observer, that he had better mind 
what he is about. After these, a perpendicular rock was 
to be scaled by means of two chains, (one at each side,) 
and which, though a work of considerable difficulty, is by 
no means so dangerous as the ladder ascent. Next there 
was an ugly comer to turn, and a few steps conducted me 
to an entrance in a wall, on going through which, I found 
myself upon the summit of the Peak. I need scarcely 
say, that I felt a considerable elevation of spirits at finding 
myself upon the sacred precincts of the top ; and as I 
turned round to view the ascent I had just accomplished, 
I considered the satisfaction I felt at my success quite 
sufficient reward for the difficulties of the road. How- 
ever as it will not do to say briefly I came down again, I 
must endeavour to give some description of the choses d 
vmr there. The summit is surrounded by a wall about 
five feet high, in the shape of an irregular hexagon, by the 
side of which a level path has been formed encircling 
the rocks, which rise to a height of about eight feet in 
the centre, (on the top of which is the holy foot-print,) 
and which are agun overtopped by the wooden temple 
surmounting it. On the outside of the wall, on the south- 
ern and eastern side, a number of stunted trees, not unlike 
the elm, rise to about a level with the summit of the rocks, 
80 that standing in the temple (which consists merely of a 
roof supported by a paling) you see the irregular points of 
the rocks, the highest natural object on the summit, irre- 
gularly sinking on all sides, till terminated by the level 
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space or footpath, formerly oaentioned, immediately within 
the wall, which latter hae three small gateways at its three 
coroers, the one on the west, tliat hy which we ascended ; 
another on the south-east leadiog down to a small priest's 
house Ota the side of the hill, and, if I am not mistaken, 
being the termination of another road leading to the sum- 
mit ; and a third upon the north, which conducts by a 
short walk to a spring almost on the summit, which the 
guide assured me is constantly filled. The water from 
this spring, I need scarcely say, felt exceedingly cold, and 
a few draughts of it had a wonderful effect in reviving me. 
The descent from the outside of the wall is exceet^Dgly 
steep on all sides, but more especially so upon the west 
and north. Abundance of mo&s and a great number of 
weeds, common in England, which I had not seen before in 
Ceylon, are to be met with near the summit, but I regret 
I do not know either their vulgar or their scientific names. 
The climate at the summit was dehghtfully refrediing ; an 
east wind was blowing which soon cooled us to a reasonable 
temperature, and although the thormometer did not fall be- 
low dl" of Fahrenheit, I was glad to luxuriate in flannels, 
cloth clothes uid blankets. The attendants fortunately 
succeeded in kindling a fire, and, in a short time, a most in- 
teresting and unique ceremony was In the course of perform- 
ance. Sitting round the fire, they began to find that it did 
not heat their backs to the same degree as the fore part of 
the body ; and wisely cooBidering that it would be better to 
get a little for both parts, than all for one, they commenced, 
almost simultaneously, a rotatory motion on their heels, 
which they kept up with admirable uniformity during the 
remainder of the evening. It was not unlike the voluntary 
roasting of half a dozen pubhc-spirited monkeys, deter- 
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aiinfld to sacrifice themseWes for the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

Here, as at Deabetme, the evening nas too cloudy to 
allow of my obtaining a good view, so I contented myself 
by taking sketches ot the temple and the sacred foot 
pmt, hoping better things of the approaching morniDg. 

The impresBton, like most other natural curiositieB of 
the same kind, is a complete deeeption. la the rock itself 
there is no indentation resembling a footstep, and were it 
not that fipme judicious devotees have made a good use of 
mortar and a trowel, the visitor would gaze a long time 
before he would ^cy be saw anything of the kind. Even 
as it is, were the plastered separations of the toes removed, 
one would be much more ready to take it for the impres- 
sion of a door with a semicircular top, than for that of a 
foot. It is about four feet and a half long, by two feet 
and a quarter broad. During the months of visitation by 
the pilgrims, it is preserved from the too-enquiring gaze 
of unbelieving or wavering sceptics, by a metal cover, glit- 
tering with glass diamonds. The border, which makes 
the outline of the impression, is about four inches broad, 
made of coarse lime painted brown, and the temple which 
surmounts the imposition is about six feet by five in extent. 
It is supported by chains running from the comers of the 
roof to the outside of the walls, where they are firmly fas- 
tened to the rock. 

I was impatiently awaiting the rising of the sun long 
before he appeared, and was rather anxious lest I should 
miss the scene, which is of all others the most attractive 
fr^m the summit, and by tta the most magnificait of the 
kind that I had ever beheld. The mists, however, gra- 
dually rolled away ; I could see indistinctly the country 
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around me at an immense depth beneath, and at length 
the magnificent sight of his lising began. Gradually the 
eky waa illuminated tovarde the east, then the summit of 
the mountain on which I stood, whilst the whole country 
around remained in darkness. It was as if I were detach- 
ed &om the earth, and had got into an island far aboTe 
it. Slowly as be advanced, the rays descended on the 
cone, other hills were touched next, and huodreds of 
shining summits stood in bright relief from the surround- 
ing blackness. There was a sublimity about the scene, 
of a character totally different from any other I had ever 
experienced. In other situations you may admire the 
works of man and those of nature combined, but here 
you are the solitary link between the mighty works of 
Omnipotence and human insignificance. The scene 
brought to my remembrance a passage from an American 
work, entiUed *' Specimens of Foreign Literature," con- 
tmned in an introductory notice of Theodore Jonflroy, 
which the reader will perhaps not blame me for transcrib- 
ing, as a conclusion to these tough and hurried notes. 

" In the bosom of cities, man appears to be the princi- 
pal concern of creation ; his apparent superiority is there 
signally displayed ; he there seems to preside over the 
theatre of the world, or rather to occupy it himself. But 
when this being, so haughty, so powerful, so absorbed by 
his own interests, in the crowd of cities, and in the midst 
of his fellows, chances to be brought into a vast and ma- 
jestic scene of nature, in view of the illimitable firmament, 
surrounded with the works of creation, which overwhelm 
, bun, if not by their intelligence, by their magnitude ; 
when from the summit of a mountain, or under the light 
of the stars, he beholds petty villages lost in diminutive 
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forests, which themselves are loet in the extent of the 
prospect, and reflects that these Tillages are inhabited by 
frul and imperfect beings like himself ; when he compares 
those beings and their wretched abodes with the magni- 
ficent spectacle of external nature ; when he compares 
this, with the world on whose surface it is but a point, 
and this world in its turn, with the myriads of worlds that 
axe suspended above him, and before which it is nothing ; 
in the presence of this spectacle, man views with pity his 
miserable, conflicting passions." 

Cdombo, \^th Jamiary 1845. 
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